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INTRODUCTION, 


| ARDENERS have found great 
uſe in Kalendars of the neceſſary 
work for every month in the year ; and, 
tif the two profeſſions be well confidered, 
| it will appear, that farmers want ſuch 
a remembrancer, at leaſt as much as 


Y their brethren in the garden, 
1 The enquiry is not the utility of ſuch 
4 a work to old, experienced, and 21 


; Pig » becauſe no country 

4 cultivated by ſuch alone: but to Younger 
0 and leſs able ones, ſuch a work cannot 
| fail of being a uſeful companion. 


At the beginning of every month, a 
farmer, whether he has or has not a 
book of this ſort, ſhould refle& on the 


A | work 


. 
if 

1} 
| 
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INTRODUCTION. 


work to be done in that month : he 


ought” to foreſee the whole, or elle it is 


impoſſible he ſhould make a proper 


proviſion for it. Now I leave to any 
one to judge, if this juſt idea can be 
gained ſo caſily, and be ſo complete, 
without ſome further recollection than 


mere memory; and if a book of this 
fort but once in a year reminds him of 
ſome important work, which he would 
otherwiſe have forgotten, it wilt by 
every one be allowed to pay him ample 
intereſt for the ſmall ſum that is requi- 
lire to N it. 


J hint this, e Sg common farmers 
are generally poor, at leaſt in what 
concerns the purchaſe of many things 
they think ſuperfluous; I would there- 


fore ſhew them, that a book may: be 
- of ſome uſe: a truth they will not all 


acknowledge. 


As to the Kalendars which have hi- 


therto appeared, they are very light 


ſketches; 
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ſketches; added to other books; extreme- 


ly imperfect, omitting at leaſt as many 
uſeful articles as they have given; in 


works of high prices; and, in a word, 


ſcarcely in the leaſt inſtance precluding 


the want of ſuch a book as is now offered 


to the public. 


About fifty years ago, a celebrated 
Engliſiman, Mr. Tull, made many ex- 
periments, in a new method of culture, 
the great deſign of which was to ſet 
aſide the uſe of manures. To this day 
he has had many followers. With the 
gentlemen. that purſue his ſyſtem, tillage 
alone is neceſſary — the plough is all 
in all, and nothing is to be dunged, or 
otherwiſe dreſſed, but meadows or paſ- 
tures. / Were ſuch ideas to become ge- 
neral, it is inconceivable how much 
miſchief they would occaſion ; for there 
cannot be more falſe principles, than 
thoſe whereon they are built. Through- 
out hae ſheets, care is taken to keep 

| 4 2 clear 


| 


INTRODUCTION. 
clear of ſuch errors. The great im- 
portance of manures is duly attended to, 
and the farmer well inſtructed how to 
raiſe as much as ' poſſible himſelf, This 
part of huſbandry can never be too much 
attended to, nor can any have been more 
neglected by the generality of writers; 
indeed, except by one or two, (who it 
muſt be owned have treated it in a very 
maſterly manner) they have not thought 
it e their attention, 
\ 

There is another point, in which all 
the old writers of huſbandry are totally 
deficient; it is that of farmers keeping 
accounts: this is a matter of very great 
conſequence; and, as the monthly di- 
rections could not include it, it will be 
proper to be a little particular on it here. 


It is not long ſince a ſpecimen of ac- 
counts was laid before the public, con- 
fiſting of ſeveral books, in imitaticn of 
merchants accounts; but I humbly think 

that. 
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that too complicated methods ſhould not 
be recommended, leſt the farmer, iuſtead 
of being enliglitened, ſhould only be 
diſguſted. The grand object is to keep 
a ledger, or account for every article in 
the farm; in which an account ſhould 
be opened for every field in the farm, 
or at leaſt for every arable field, and one 
for all the graſs. The farmer ſhould in 


this book directly, without the inter- 


vention of a waſte-book or a journal, 
enter all his expences; but, for doing 
this, he muſt take the trouble of divid- 
ing his rent to every field, ſo that the 
account may be complete, and not have 
an article for rent alone, unleſs it be a 
mere memorandum; and, before he ba- 
lances his books at the end of the year, 
it is neceſſary for him firſt to caſt up the 


ſundry accounts, ſuch as tythe - poor 


levy various expences—and divide them 


in the ſame manner as rent. 


nt a 3 To 
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Jo explain this, let us ſuppoſe, that 
under the article Tythe he enters the 
round ſum he pays the parſon this year, 
(which may vary the next) as it is for 
all his tythes, graſs, arable, ſmall tythe, 
&c. It is a groſs expence for the whole 


farm in general, and therefore, if it 


comes to 1001. and he has 400 acres, 
he ſhould enter it 55. per acre to every 
field. In the ſame manner, the poor 
tax, and other pariſh charges, ſhould 
be managed: theſe vary every year J at 
the end, the ſum total ſhould be di- 
vided among the acres, and charged to 
each field. Another article is the Sundry 


expences, ſuch as odd labour that con- 
cerns no particular account, bailiff's 
wages, expences at market, and, in a 


word, all money ſpent, that cannot be 
properly placed to diftin&t accounts. 
The ſum total to be divided: as above. 


Fences are another article, which ſhould- 


be thus divided. When this method is 


followed, the farmer has it always in 


his 
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his power to ſee the real profit and loſs 
of every field, which is a point of great 
conſequence. He can then at any time, 
by turning over his book, ſee what 
courſes of crops have paid him beſt : he 
may diſcover in this manner, that, in 
ſeveral fields of the ſame ſoil, ſome 
courſes have paid him far better than 
others. For inſtance : he finds that a ten- 


acred cloſe, thrown into the ſyſtem of, 
1. Turmps, 


2. Barley, 
3. Clover, 
4. Wheat, 
has paid him, at the end of eight years, 


1261. 184. 4d. and that other ten acres, 
thrown into, 


1. Fallow, 

2. Wheat, 

227 Barley, | 

4. Oats, 
paid him, in that time, no more than 
68 J. 165. 2d, He fees at once how 
greatly preferable one courſe is to the 
a 4 other, 
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INTRODUCTION. 
other, and not only from a general, 


vague idea, but a clear balance ſtruek 
between them. In the ſame manner, 
he compares all his ſorts of cattle, and 
ſees at one view 'which anfwers beſt. 
No perſon can doubt of the great ad- 
vantages of this conduct being carried 


through a farm: it is what has properly 


been explained by no author; but, to 


make it perfectly ſimple and plain to the 
capacity of the loweſt farmer, it would 
be neceſſary to give more minute ex- 


amples than are proper 258 this intro- 
pre | 


The advantages, which muſt follow 


fo accurate an attention to huſbandry as a 


Kalendar leads to, with a due confi- 
deration of the importance of regular 


farming accounts, brings me to offer a 
word or two on the profit of huſbandry, 
when property conducted. Whoever 


will give good attention to improve- 


ments, will find it a bufineſs yielding 


N better 
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better- intereſt for money than any other, 
and at the ſame time wonderfully healthy 
and agreeable : it is in every ſcale, from 
the largeſt tenuresdown to the leaſt farms, 
nearly connected with all the enjoyments 
of a country life, with houſe-keeping, 
horſes, equipage, ſporting, Cc. Cc. 
and, if there is the leaſt prudence in the 
management, many advantages of every 
kind may be reaped, without falling 
| aye dangerous expences. 


The benefit of being able to n 
ſmall ſums of money is peculiar to huſ- 
bandry. What trade can be ſet up 
without introduction or partnerſhip, in 
which a man can employ five hundred 
pounds? In moſt he muſt have nearer 
five thouſand; but in huſbandry, a 
young man that is not extravagant, and 
will mind his buſineſs, may on fuch a 
farm as 500/. will ſtock, live very agree- 
ably ; for it will fix him on cighty or an 

hun- 
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hundred acres of good land, which will 
yield him an annual profit of from 1001. 
to 200 l. a year clear, or from 30 to ha 


per cent. for his money. reti 

But when 1 ſpeak of ſuch a profit, it 
is to be underſtood, that I mean by fol- 
lowing a ſomewhat better huſbandry than 
common. Bad common management 
will not yield ſo great an advantage, 
but improved methods change the caſe 
greatly; not however that I would by 
any means recommend his deviating in 
the expenſive gimcrack parts of huſ- 
bandry, which are fit only for gardens 
or experiment- grounds; but merely to 
adopt the culture of ſuch plants.as will. 
pay well for an accurate management 
in large, I have mentioned his farming 
ſo little as eighty or an hundred acres; 
but a much ſmaller quantity may be 
proſitably managed, and yet a team 
kept. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


A good farmer will always remem- 
ber; that there is more profit in a maſ- 
terly cultivation of a few acres, than in 

the flovenly conduct of many. 


Lucerne, cabbages, carrots, and po- 
tatoes, may every where be ſafely in- 
troduced, excepting certain ſoils, few 
in number, that are improper for ſome 
of them: If the culture of theſe plants 
is purſued, a team may be employed 
on a very {mall farm with advantage; 
but, as manuring of all ſorts is of in- 
finite conſequence, eſpecially to theſe 
luxuriant growing plants, a ſmall farm, 
on which they are introduced, would 
be particularly profitable; if ſituated. 
within reach of a town, where manures 
could be purchaſed ; becauſe then all the 
time not wanted in tillage, Cc. might 
be employed in-bringing dung, &c. 

To ſtate a cafe, which will explain 
this idea, and illuftrate ſome particulars 


1 in 
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in the enſuing pages: Suppoſe the team 
of a little farm to conſiſt of four horſes, 
and the diſtanee from purchaſed manure 
ſuch as admits of one journey every day, 
the ex pence may be ſtated as follows. 


f 
Keeping 4 horſes a year, exclu- 4 
five of ſummer food, . 40 
1 Man, — — 25 
Wear and tare, — — 20 
300 Waggon loads of manure, 
BY © e - 75.9. 9 
Beer for theman, and turnpikes, | 
300. journies, at 1s, 9d. 26 5 © 


O 0 0 
0 


| Total, ; — 186 TH 8 
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300 Waggon loads. 
600 Cart, at 6s. 3d. a load. 


1 This is the price, at which he would 
1 get the manure, whether he thus em- | 
vu poet the team the Whole n at it, 4 
my _ © Suppoſe | 
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INTRODUCTION, 


_. Suppoſe the farm conſiſted of five acres 
of lucerne, five of natural graſs, and 
thirty-five of arable land thrown into 
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the following courſe; 


Carrots, 
Cabbages, 


e 
1 
* * * 


II 
a Fat, i $4.4 
. 2 DSS 2 os i "RY 4 
» 
5 * 


Clover, 
. Clover, 


7. Wheat. 
Ten acres every year of clover, and five 
of each of the other crops. And ſup- 
pole further, that the potatoes, carrots, 
cabbages, half the clover, and the lus 
cerne, every year manured, as above, 
with 12 loads an acre, at 6s, 3d. In 


this caſe the expences per acre would be 
nearly as follow. 


The lucerne, 6/, 

The cabbages, 71. 

The potatoes, 8/.; and 10. more for 
buying lean hogs to fat. 

The carrots, 10/.; and 20/. more for 
buying hogs to fat, 


3 

4. Barley, 
8 

6 


INTRODUCTION. 
The wheat, 3/.. 15s. 0 Buba 
The barley 37 ] ee 
The elover, half at oe 14. and half at 
1J. 105. 


The graſs at 1/. 5s. rent and Aae. 


All expences whatever are included 
in theſe ſums. 


Expences. 


5 Acres lucerne, at ö. /. 30 0 
5 of cabbages, at 74. 35 0 
5 of carrots, at 3]. 150 © 
5 of potatoes, at 18/7, - | 90 © 
5 of wheat, at 3/. 155. 18 15 
5 of barley, ar ditto, = aq 2 
5 of clover, at 4/. 145. "73-10 
5 of ditto, at 1J. 105. 7 10 
5 of graſs, at 1. 5. — 6 5 
Sundry labour in carting it | 


6 ©6044 0900 


„ 429 15 0 9 
| "0 eee 4 V 

3 

N 


Prime colt of hogs, 50 W000 


INTRODUCTION. 
Piroducl. 
Product of 5 acres lucerne, and 5 
cabbages; the keeping 17 cows, 
at 61. per cow, -'.- £102 o o 

5 Acres carrots, at 700 

buſhels per acre ; 

3500 buſhels, at 

6 d. per buſhe]), C. 87 10 0 
Prime coſt of the 

hogs, 4 100 © 0 


— — 187 10 0 
5 Acres potatoes, at 


500 buſhels per acre, | 
2500 buſhels, at 9 4. | | 
per buſhel, - 93 15 0 | 


| 143 15 © 
5 Acres of wheat, — 40 © 


5 r — 35 0 
10 of clover, 5 loads hay, at | 
306. 7. 105. 3 75 0 © 
The graſs for che horſes. — — 
Total, — — — 


Expences, R 7 - 409 1 


© 


Clear profit, - 17 3 10 © 


There can be no douke but this . 
tivation might be realized in any place, 


the 
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INTRODUCTION. 
the ſituation of which would admit the 
above ſuppoſitiors. The crops are large; 
but not too great for ſuch moſt un- 
common improvement by manuring. 
Here we fee how great a profit may be 
made by a ſpirited huſbandry on a ſmall 
ſpace of ground ; but common farmers 


will never equal any thing of this ſort, 
for want of attending more to. uſeful 
books, which point out the culture of 
theſe valuable plants, and direct their 


management. This inſtance ſhews the 
importance of attending well to huſban- 
dry, under certain improvements, which 
render it ſo much more profitable than 
moſt other buſineſſes. An employment 
of money, that will allow of ſuch great 
advantages, much deſerves a little more 
than the attention of common farmers; 
It is to be hoped; that this Kalendar will 
aſſiſt in ſuch undertakings, and not be 
turned to in vain by others, who deſigu 
to purſue only the uſual ſyſtem of ma- 
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USBANDRY is an art ſo ex- 
tremely various in its operations, 
its profeſſors have ſuch a perpetual call 
for their attention, and every month 
brings ſo many works, that muſt be ex- 
ecuted in a given time, and ſome of them 
almoſt to a day, that ſcarcely any buſineſs 
requires a better memory, none a ſtricter 
obſervance of ſeaſons. An old experi- 
enced farmer may not want a kalendar, 
to remind him of the work neceſſary to 
be done, in every month, upon the gene- 
rality of farms; but to younger ones, and 
B the 
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the whole tribe of gentlemen farmers, 
ſuch a companion cannot be altogether 


uſeleſs. 

Huſbandry has, for many years, been 
my only buſineſs; and the work, now 
publiſhed for the uſe of my brother 
farmers, is actually an enlargement of 
a manuſcript, originally drawn up for 
my own uſe. I found the benefit of 
ſuch a monitor ſo great, that, for ſeveral 
reaſons, I kept adding freſh particulats, 
as they occurred in the practice of my 
buſineſs, and have ever ſince experienced 
no ſlight advantage from often turning 
over my Kalendar, to ſee if I had ay 
works of the ſeafon in hand. 

1 have been as concife as J could in 
the directions how each buſinefs is to be 
performed. Some inſtructions of this 
ſort were neceſſary for the young prac- 
titioner; but it was Hkewiſe neceſſary to 
keep ſuch parts within due bounds, and 
not ſwell them with all the minutiæ e 
farming. . 7 
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SHEEP, 


N this month the farmer's ewes are 
IL generally lambing. Great care ought 
to be taken of them: they ſeldom want 
turnips before; for moſt farmers have 
graſs enough, either in whole fields, or 
in borders, &c. for lean ſtock ſheep to 
pick up a living till they are near lamb- 
ing, when they ſhould have turnips regu- 
larly given them. The beſt method is 
to draw the turnips, and cart them to a 
dry gravelly paſture, and there bait the 
ſheep on them twice a day, obſerving 
well that they eat clean, and make no 
waſte; which is not a bad rule for the 
quantity neceſſary. In this way, the tur- 
B 2 nip 
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nip crop goes much the fartheſt. On 
very dry lands, many farmers, for the 


ſake of manuring for barley, will eat the 
crop on the land, herdling off a certain 
quantity for the flock; and, as faſt as 
they eat them pretty clean, remove the 
herdles farther. This method ſaves much 
trouble; but it ſhould only be practiſed 
on lands that are perfectly and abſo- 
lutely dry, otherwiſe the ſheep poach it, 
and do as much miſchief as good. The 
crop, in the dryeſt land, will not go ſo far 
as if drawn and laid in a graſs field; 
for the ſheep dung, and ſtale, and tram- 
ple on, many roots after they are be- 
gun, which occaſions much waſte : nor 
is there any loſs of 'manure in carting 
them, only it is left, in one inſtance, 
on the arable field, and, in the other, on 
the graſs one: nor can any improvement 
be greater than this of feeding the ſheep 
with turnips ; ; on whatever land they 
are given, the benefit is always, wy 

great. ry" 


_— 
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It is further to be obſerved, that many 


ſheep are fattened on turnips, particularly 
wethers; in which huſbandry many 


turnips are waſted, if you have not two 
flocks, one lean to follow the fatting 
ſheep, to eat up their leavings; for they 
will not, eat clean in fatting. 

In very wet weather, ſtorms, or deep 
ſnows, the ſheep and lambs ſhould be 


baited on hay; ſome farmers drive them 
to hay ſtacks, which ſhelter and feed them 
at the ſame time; and ſheep in general 
do extremely well ſo; others give it in 
moveable racks; and allow a certain 


quantity every day. It is an excellent 


method, to allow them in their racks a 
ſmall. quantity of hay daily while on tur- 
nips, let the weather be good or bad: but 
it is not abſolutely neceſſary. . 


In J ſome parts of the kingdom the belt 


5 give their ewes and lambs in 


this month bran and oats in troughs, 


While they are feeding on turnips; but it 
muſt be an extraordinary fine breed for 
ſuch a practice to repay. | 
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rorbixe SHEEP, 


of the kingdom which underſtand fold- 
ing the beſt, and practiſe it the moſt, 
do not extend it fo far 'as they might; 
they give over folding in November or 
December, whereas it may certainly be 


carried through the whole winter with 
profit. On thoſe farms which have a 


perfectly dry gravelly paſture or two, it 
is highly adviſeable to fold all winter on 
ſuch dry graſs land. It muſt not be at- 
tempted on arable land, nor on moiſt 
graſs; but on dry gravelly paſtutes; "the 


ſafety to the ſheep is undoubted, Unit'the 


benefit to the graſs prodigious. But there 
is another method of gaining all tHe be- 
nefit of folding, quite through the win- 
ter, and on all ſoils; this is to confine 
them at night in a ſheep- yard, well ant 


regularly littered with ſtraw, ſtubble, or 


fern; by which means you keep your 


flock 


1 1 E. farmers, even in thoſe band 
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flock quite warm and healthy in bad fea- 
ſons; and at the ſame time raiſe a ſur- 
priſing quantity of dung: ſo great a 
quantity, if you have plenty of litter, that 
the profit will be better than folding on 
the land. And a great improvement in 
this. method, would be the giving the 
hee, all their food (except their pafture) 
in ſuch yard; v:z. hay and turnips; for 
which purpoſe they ſhould be brought 


up, not only at night, but alſo to be 


baited about noon: but if their paſture 
be at a diſtance, they ſhould then come 
to the yard the earlier in the evening; 
and go out the later in the morning, 
inſtead of baiting at noon. This is a 
practiee which cannot be too much re- 
commented ; for ſo warm a lodging is a 
great matter to young lambs, and will 
tend - much to forwarding their growth; 
the ſheep will alſo be kept in good health; 
and, what is a point of vaſt nſoquents 
to all firms, the quantity of dung raiſed 


_ be very great. If this method is 
B 4 purſued 
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: purſued through the monthsof December, 

January, February, March, and April, 
with plenty of litter, 100 ſheep will make 
a dunghilt of at leaſt 60 loads of excel- 
lent ſtuff, which, when rotten, will ma- 
nure two acres of land amply: whereas 
100 ſheep folded (ſuppoſing the graſs 
dry enough) will not in that time — 
manure one acre. 1 
| IS £ To C 


FARM YARD. 


IN this inotith! a ric attention ſhould 
be given to the cattle in the yard or 
yards - thoſe I mean which run looſe in 
them; take care that they are regularly 
ſupplied with ſtraw, and that they have 
always water at command: the thraſhers 
ſhould be ſo proportioned to the ſtock of 
lean cattle, as to make the ſtraw laſt juſt 
through the winter. 'Take good care alſo 
to keep the yard well littered from the 
ſtacks raiſed in the autumn, of ſtraw, 

ſtubble, fern, &c. ſo that the cattle may 
always 


P 
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always lay perfectly dry and vlean. Their 
health requires this attention; Which 
ſhould, however, be given, were it 
merely for raiſing large ee of 
- Manure. ,, 


N 5 
448 


o 


cows. 


SEVERAL of your cos - will 
probably calve in this month; about a 
fortnight before, they ſhould be taken into. 
the cow-houſe from the ftraw-yard, and 
be baited. twice a day with green food; 
; turnips, cabbages, carrots, potatoes, or 
whatever is the winter field food. After 
they calve they ſhould be ſeparated quite 
from the lean ſtock, either into the houſe 
or another yard, to be fed upon thoſe 
articles with ſtraw by them, but to eat 
no more than they pleated. Hay mult 
be baniſhed from this management, if 
you would make much profit by your 
cows: there certainly is no uſe in it, 
FOYER is ſtrongly proved by ſeveral good 


farmers 
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farmers I know, who make turnips and 


ftraw do without it; but this is for cows 
that are ſuckled: if they are milked, tur- 
mips muſt not be given, as they make tlie 
cream and butter taſte; and the latter 
then ſells at a low rate. Cabbages, or 
carrots, Cc. ſhould then be ſubſtituted; 
but chiefly the former, which will main- 
tain cows in the/cheapditimanner in, the 
world, and make the butter perfectly 
Iweet:; but you muſt pick off the de- 
eayed and yellow leaves, giving your 
'cows nothing but the heart of the cab- 
'bage; the refuſe leaves will be eat clean 
"up by the lean cattle. Dhe great ex- 
pence of winter feeding cows with thay 
eats up half the profit of the dlairy; even 
if none be given till they calve: for ſup- 
poſe them to calve in January or February, 


there remains three or four months at hay. 


LY 4 
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FATTING BEASTS, 


A T this time the Kriner Who e 
it his buftneſs to winter fat, is in the 
height of his Work: There are three 
methods of fatting; carrying their tur- 
nips, c. to a dry gras field, to a farm 
yard, or to a houſe where the beaſts are tied 
up; the two latter methods are the beſt. 
—Scarcely any paſture is dry and ſound 
enough to bear the tread of an ox in 
winter, If you fat in a yard, the food, 
vx. turnips, cabbages, or carrots, muſt 
be given in mangers under open ſheds, 
with good ſtraw always in the racks, if 
hay is ſhort with you; but they will pay 
you well for hay : the ſame rule is to be 
followed in ſtall feeding; but obſerve to 
litter well, elſe they will preſently have a 
bound hide, and not thrive well from 
dirt: in either of theſe methods, you 
muſt be well provided with a vaſt quantity 

of 
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of litter. I would adviſe three waggon 
loads of ſtraw, ſtubble, or fern, to every 
beaſt, for ſo much they will make into 
dung, which ought to be your guide, 
and not the expence of the litter, as the 
dung will repay that with great profit. 1 . 

am ſenſible leſs will do; but always re- 


member, that the raiſing dung in winter 
is the grand pillar of your huſbandry. 


SWINE. 


- 


THIS i is a principal ſeafon with ſwine, 
both for fattening, rearing, and bring- 
ing forth. As the two firſt are men- 
"tioned largely under other months, I ſhall, 
at preſent, ſpeak only of the manage- 
ment of your ſows and pigs. They muſt 
be kept each litter in a ſtie, and fed with 
dairy waſh, out of your ciſterns, and with 
the food you ſtored for them in autumn, 
either carrots, parſnips, or potatoes. Theſe 
roots all do excellently for them; to ſub- 

ſtituto 
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ſtitute barley or peaſe, or even purchaſed 
bran or pollard, is therefore a moſt un- 
profitable conduct. The ſows ſhould 
always have as much as they will eat, or 
the pigs will ſuffer; and what is of as 
much conſequence, is keeping them well 
üttered: let them be always perfectly 


clean; it enſures the health of the _ pigs, 
and, at the ſame time, raiſes you a large' 
quantity of the beſt manure about a farm.' 


HORSES. 
| | ONE of the moſt uſeful general leſſons, 


that can be given to an arable farmer, is 
to keep his horſes always at work : the 


expence of a team is ſo great, that, if he 


does not purſue this rule, he muſt loſe 
by them. Fanuary is a month, in which 
all buſineſs of tillage ought to be at a 
ſtop: if the weather is a hard froſt, care 
ſhould be taken, to make uſe of it in cart- 
ing manures on the farm : if you have 

compoſts 
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nat let a froſt flip; or, if you have fag- 
gat carting, or the earth af borders un- 
der hedges to carry on, keep the carts 
cloſe to it as long as the froſt laſts. But, 
if the weather is open, road work muft 
be done; carting out the corn will not 
near employ the teams; all other days 
the waggons ſhould go to the neareſt ton 
for manure. There certainly are ſitu- 
ations precluded from this advantage, 
but not many: how well it would an- 
ſwer to keep a team on purpoſe for the 
employment, depends on various circum- 
ſtances; but we may be affured, that it 
muſt always anſwer greatly to employ the 
teams about it, when they would other- 
wiſe ſtand ſtill; for then the expence ig 
little more than labour, and wear and 
tear. 

The ſame obſeryations are applicable 
to the ox teams ; and the farmer ſhould 
| haye a ſtrict eye, that both borſes and 


Oxen 
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oxen, have plenty of litter; otherwiſe his 
farm will ſuffer in a deficiency. of ma- 


nure. 


'THRASHING. 


» 


IN the thraſhing the crops of corn and 
pulſe; I before remarked, that the farmer 
ſhould be attentive to proportion his 
thraſhers to the ſtock of lean cattle, that 
neither more or leſs ſtraw may ariſe, than 
is regularly conſumed. Relative to the 
management of the thraſhers, the farmer 
ſhould be very clear-ſighted to their mo- 
tions, both as to the cleanneſs of their 
work, and to their honeſty ; he may loſe 
immenſely, if his ſtraw is not thraſhed 
clean; and, as it is a work generally per- 
formed by meaſure, the men are too apt 
to turn over the ſtraw too quick, and 
thraſh out only that corn, which comes 
the eaſieſt from the ear. In reſpect to 
pilfering, the work gives them greater 


[ oppor- 
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opportunities for it than any other; for 
which- reaſon, he ſhould have a ſharp 
look out, and take care now and then to 
meet the men of an evening in their way 
home, and to come upon them in the 
barn, at various times, and unawares. 
Such a conduct will keep men honeſt, if 
they are ſo already, and prevent many 
knaves from practiſing their roguery 


whereas an indolent, inattentive maſter, 
will make pilferers. 


FENCES. 


THIS is a principal ſeaſon for hedg- 
ing and ditching. A farmer cannot give 


too much attention to the fences of his 


farm ; for, without good ones, he might 
as well cultivate open fields : he cannot 
manage them as he pleaſes, but is for 
ever crampt, for fear his own or other 
people's cattle ſhould break into his corn 
or 18 fields. In fencing, it ſhould be 


deter- 
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determined to execute the ae] in the 
beſt manner, which! is the phaſhing me- 
thod. It is dene in the following man- 
ner: the men firſt clear the old hedge of 
all the dead wood and brambles, and 
other irregular growing rubbiſh, leaving 
along the top of the bank the ſtraighteſt 
and beſt growing ſtems, whether thorns; 
hazel, elm, oak, aſh, fallow, beach, &c. 
about five or fx 1 in a yard; but, if there 


are any gaps or places thin of live wood: 
on each ſide of ſuch places they leave the 
more. When this work is done, they 
repair the ditch ; 1 ſhould never adviſe 4 
leſs than three feet by two. and a half, 
and fix inches wide at bottom, in che 
drieff Toils. ; i but, in all wet or moiſt ones, 
never leſs than four by three, and one at 
bottom, All the earth that ariſes from 
the ditch f is to be thrown on to the bank. 
Vour men, if you do not bargain with 
them before hand, will lay ſome of it on 
the brow of 15% ditch ; but this muſt 


neyer be allowed, unleſs the ditch earth 
C happens 
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happens to be extraordinary rich, and to 
pay well for carrying on to the land, 
otherwiſe the graſs of the border is ſpoil- 
ed, and you are at the expenee of carting 
earth, and is worth but little: When the 
ditch is finiſhed, the men begin the hedge : 

they firſt lay a thin layer of dead bram- 
bles or buſhes along on the bank hang- 
ing towards the ditch; then they obſerve, 
among the ſtems left in the cutting the 
hedge, ſuch as grow in the line where 


the new hedge 1 is to run, and cut them off 
about three feet from the top of the bank, 


to ſerve for hedge ſtakes to the new 
hedge. This practice cannot be too 
much commended; for theſe ſtakes be- 
ing immovable, and never rotting, keep 
up the new hedge ; ſo that it never falls, 
or leans either way. Next they drive in 
their dead hedge ſtakes where wanted, 
chuſing fallows or willows, that they 
may grow. The hedgers then -plaſh 
down the remainder of the live wood left 
ſtanding: they cut the ſtick twice, one 
ſtroke 
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ſtroke near the ground, and the other about 
10 or 12 inches higher, and juſt deep 
enough to ſlit out a part of the wood be- 
tween the two, leaving the ſtem ſupported 
by little more than the bark, or about a 
quarter of its firſt ſize; it then is laid 
along the top of the bank, and weaved 
among the hedge ſtakes. All are ſerved 
I thus; and, where they are not thick 
enough to fitiiſh the hedge; dead thorng 
are wove among them; then the top of the 
2 is eddered in the common manfier. 

The fence thus made, conſiſts of à 
8000 ditch and a hedge; moſt parts of 
which are alive; that is, the ſtakes, 
and much of the wood that is weaved 
between them. The importance of hav- 
ing as much as poſſible of the hedge 
alive, cannot be too ſtrongly impreſſed. 
This management enſures a laſting fence; 
whiereas the hedges that are all dead, 
preſently rot, and fall into the ditch, 
Thoſe farmers, who live in countries that 
know nothing of the plaſhing method, 

C 2 cannot 
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cannot give too much attention to teachs 
ing their men: the beſt way Is, to ſend 
for labourers from the plaſhing coun- 


j tries, who, in one ſeaſon, will eafily in- 

1 ſtruct his regular men in the buſineſs, 

g which they may afterwards perform 

. without * 

[ DRAINING 

| JANUARY is as proper a ſeaſon for 1 
% Canis as any in the year. There are 1 
ſeveral ſorts of drains; but I ſhall confine 
[| inyſelf at preſerit to the covered ones. N 
| There are two methods of making them 

| | one by ploughs, which cut them either at 

. one, or various furrows, according to 


— 


their merit; and by digging with a ſyſ- E 
tem of ſpades, which work one after tie 
other, ſo as to dig a drain about four 1 
inches wide at bottom, and of various 
depths, and breadths at top. If a far- 
mer occupies land that has no ſtones 
large 
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large enough in it to obſtruct a plough, 
that implement is by all means adviſe- 
able; for the expence of cutting the 
drains with a plough, inſtead of ſpades, 


is not near ſo great, But it ſhould be 


obſerved, that draining ploughs can only 
cut the ſmall drains ; ſpades muſt be uſed 
for the main ones ; their various courſe, 


and ſuperior depths require manual work, 
Suppoſe a large field drained by paral- 


lel cuts of à plough, ſtil] the water muſt 
be carried out of thoſe cuts by deeper 
drains dug, unleſs the land has a regular 
deſcent; but, whether the operation be 
performed by. a plough, at a ſmall ex- 
pence, or by ſpades at a large one, {till 
the neceſſity of the improvement for wet 
foils remains the ſame, and thoſe wha 
have had experience of their nature, 
will not regret the expence of perform- 


ing the work effectually. Wet graſs- 


lands are for ever over-run with ruſhes, 


and other aquatic rubbiſh ; the hay of 


little value, and ſmall in quantity. Ara- 
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ble land, that 1s wet, can never be ap- 
plied to a profitable purpoſe : it is too 
adheſive to plough, when kindlier foils 
have received their tillage, and are ſown: 
in wet ſeaſons, the crops are too trifling 
to pay expences : whatever attention 1s 
given to water-furrow them, ftill the 
land will not have that mellow, favour- 
able nature, that enables it to yield ad- 


vantageous crops. The expence of co- 


vered drains may be eſtimated, on an 


average, at 3/. an acre, when done with 
Tpades. Now this expenditure will, in 
a moderate caſe, be repaid by the mere 


ſaving of the extra expence of water- 
furrowing, excluſive of all the ſuperior 


benefits of it. Covered drains, dug 32 


inches deep, four inches wide at bottom, 
and 12 at top, and filled about ten 
inches deep, may be completely executed 
at 3d. a perch, where labour is 14d. per 
day in winter. In reſpect to filling up 
theſe drains, the farmer muſt be guided 
by the circumſtances of ſituation: if ſtones 

are 


| 
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are to be had in great plenty, he ſhould 
fill with them : buſhes, common faggot 
wood, bricks, horns, and bones, turf laid 
in like a wedge, ſtraw, fern, ling, ſtubble, 
&c. &c. are all uſed in various places; 
and in Eſex, where theſe drains have 
been made almoſt time immemorial, the 
farmers inſiſt, that the great object is not 
durability of materials, but the arching 
| of the earth, when the materials are rotten 
4 and gone. In many parts of that county, 
| drains run well to this day, that were 
filled with nothing but ſtraw, more than 
thirty years ago. 'The extending ſuch | 
a practice ſhould, however, depend abſo- 
41 lutely on ſoil; for moſt certainly there 1 
3 are ſoils, in which ſuch a practice would 

q be totally inexpedient. 
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three-foot ridge, and well water-furrowed 


BEANS. 


N this month, begin to fow your bean 
crop, and, if your ſoil and the ſeaſon 
agree, finiſh if you can; for later ſown 
crops will not ſucceed ſo well. The land 
ought to have been ploughed into the 


the autumn before; by which means 
your only object now will be the ſeed 
earth; fo that the „i dry ſeaſon may be 
taken for ſowing. To get the. bean crop 
in the land in February is an object of 
much conſequence, if the foil is dry 
enough. 

As to the methods of ſowing, there 
are many. Some farmers ſow the beans 
OE OS OR ib evi over 
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over the land, and plough them in; 
others plough firſt, and harrow in the 
ſeed; and theſe both on ridge and flat 
work. The beſt way of ſowing is either 
to half plough the ridges, and ſowing 
broad-caſt, afterwards finiſh; or to 
ſprain them by hand before the plough, 
Jo that they may riſe in rows on the tops 
of the ridges. In the latter way, they 
are in ſingle rows; but, in the former, 
double. In the following ſummer, tlie 
ſingle rows are ploughed between, in the 
horſe-hoeing manner, and the double 
ones hand-hoed : both are common huſ- 
bandry in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, 
But I ſhall recommend, in preference to 
them, uſing a drill plough at leaſt for 
ſhedding the ſeed, as it executes that 
work with much greater accuracy, than 
any hand in the world can do. Light 
drills may be had to wheel along the 
ground, like a wheel-barrow. The uſe 


of ſuch an inſtrument will ſave much 


money, at the ſame time that it performs 
3 : , ; 8 BY Sl KO "> > the 
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the work much better than any other mes 
thod. A farmer, that has land proper 
for beans, ſhould, on no account; avoid 
giving a particular attention to the crop ; 
For it will prove one of his ſureſt funds 
of profit, By means of beans, he may be 
able to baniſh the unprofitable cuſtom of 
fallowing ; for a crop of beans, riſing in 
ſingle rows on three feet ridges, or double 
rows at one foot on four feet ridges, 
gives ſo good an opportunity for plough- 
[| ing the intervals, and alſo admits hand- 
hoeing the rows, that the land may be 
cleaned as well as any fallow, and the 
crop ſucceeded by corn; but, if the ſoil 
is in ſuch terrible order, that this culture 


18 


[i inſufficient to clean it, then let a ſe- 
1 14 crop of drilled beans ſucceed, which 
[| will be very profitable huſbandry, and 
cannot fail of bringing it into garden 
I | order. Whenever | beans are cultivated 
| with this view of ſubſtituting them in the 
room of a fallow, let the farmer abſo- 
lutely determine on drilling them, fo as 


9. 
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to gilt the plough between the rows 3 
for no hand work will clean and pulve- 
rize the land ſufficiently for this pur- 
poſe, at leaſt without an expence too 
great for the object. If the ſpirited huſ- 
bandman calculates the expence of a 


ſummer fallow, and alſo the account of a 


drilled bean crop, he will find the ne- 
ceſſity of this culture. Beans do very 
well on loams, and on lighter ones 
than commonly imagined ; but on light 
gravels, ſands, &c. more profitable crops 
may be ſubſtituted, Let the farmer 
remember the general maxim in his til- 
lage for beans this month, never to allow 
his ploughs to ſtir while the land is wet: 


if his horſes poach at all, or his ploughs 


do not go clean through the land, he will 
loſe, or at leaſt greatly damage his crop. 
Two buſhels of ſeed per acre ſown, and 
ſix pecks drilled in equally-diſtant rows, 


three feet aſunder, are ſufficient quan- 
tities, ; 
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BLACK OATS. 


THIS month is the proper ſeaſon 
for ſowing black oats ; the land ſhould 
be ploughed firſt, and the ſeed harrowed 
in. Four buſhels per acre are a proper 
portion of ſeed, in rich foils ; but five or 
ſix do better on poorer ones. They ſuit 
beſt on turf land ploughed up in the 
winter, and left till this time for harraw-= 
ing in, which is a profitable huſbandry, 
as it finds employment” for the ploughs 
throughout winter, The farmers uſu- 
ally ſow them after other crops of corn, 
but that practice is always to be con- 
demned : ; they likewiſe plough but once 
for them ; on the contrary, I ſuppoſe the 
land to have been ploughed in the pre- 
ceding autumn. They follow beans or 
peaſe properly, or any ameliorating crop 
of roots, &c. Suppoſing the land too 
wet to plough, they cannot be ſown this 

month 
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month; but, if your ſoil and the ſeaſon 


will allow; never delay getting them into 


the ground: for early ſowings of all 
hardy crops; when the land is dry 
enough, are of great importance, and 
many times more than ſufficient to ba- 


lance other very expenſive circumſtances: 


HO G PEAS E; 


THIS is alſo the ſeaſon for ſowitif 
the hardy ſorts of peaſe. The land ſhould 


have been ploughed in autumn, and 


again at ſowing ; if the ſoil is light and 


porous, turn them in by the plough; but 


on other. lands it has been found more 
advantageous to plough firſt; and then 
harrow them in. A farmer, defirous of 
keepirig his land always in good and 
clean order, ſhould, in the arrangement 
of his crops, take great care not to be 
too free with wheat, barley, and oats, 
which are all exhauſting plants: he ſhould 
| | ſow 
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fow beans and peaſe enough, becauſe 
they are ameliorating ones, and admit 


hand-hoeing to kill the weeds. . In.thoſe 
fields, in which the common huſband- 


men ſow oats or barley; after wheat, or 


each other; let the good cultivator ſub- 
ſtitute peaſe or beans; or ſome other ame- 
liorating crop; which will pay him better 
than corn, under ſuch circumſtances, and 
at the ſame time keep his tand clean. 


Peaſe may be ſown, like black oats, on 


turf ploughed up in the winter, harrowed 
in, In ſome parts, they dibble them ift 
with an iron, which makes three or four 
holes at once; by which means a buſhel 
does for an acre of land : whereas, if they 
are ſown, it requires two buſhels: 

J muſt in general remark; on the cul- 
ture of peaſe, that the farmers are too 
apt to ſow this pulſe when the land will 
yield nothing elſe; They have a pro- 
verb among them, which ſignifies, that 
the ſeaſon does as much for peaſe as good 
ert ; and they from thence take 

care, 
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eare, that good crops ſhall be owing ta 
ſeaſon alone. Hence ariſgs the general 
idea of peaſe being the moſt uncertain 
crop of all others. All this is owing 
merely to their being ſcarcely. ever ſown 
on land that is in good order. Let the 
good huſbandman lay it down as 4 
maxim, that he ſhould ſow no crop on 
land that is not in good order: he ſhould 
neyer ſow oats, peaſe, or beans, on land, 


that is not in order for barley not re- 


ſpecting the fine tilth at the time of ſow- 
ing, but the ſoil's being in good heart, 
and clear of weeds. But I would not 
here be underſtood to rank all theſe crops 
together; becauſe beans and peaſe will 
admit of cleaning while they grow, 
whereas corn will not, to any profit. $0 
that, if a farmer comes to a field, which 
his predeceſſor has filled with weeds, a 
horſe-hoed crop of beans will be expe- 
dient, when a barley crop would be ut- 
terly improper: and, after land has 
yielded one crop of barley, certainly an- 
other 
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bother ſhould not be ſown, but one if 
pulſe ſubſtituted. If cheſe ideas are well 
executed, the peaſe and beans, in every 
courſe, will find the land in heart enough 
for barley, the ſoil will always be clean, 
and tlie crop good. Peaſe, When ma- 
naged in a ſpirited manner, will not have 
the reputation of being an uncertain crops 


which character, I am perſuaded, | has 


been owing to the ane conduct * 
bad men. 


BORDERS. uolabbes 


THIS is a Proper agen for bringing 
the borders of the incloſures into good 
order: they are, generally found to be 
high, irregular ridges . of land, from 
earth thrown out of ditches,.. and not 
carted away, and from the turning of 
the ploughs and hatrows : they are often 
over-run with buſhes and wood, and 


much land loſt. The beſt method to be | 
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uſed with them, is firſt to cut all the 
wood, and make it into faggots, and 
then to grub up all the roots, and make 
them into ſtacks; for which work la- 
bourers are generally paid by the piece, 
15. 4d. per hundred faggots, three feet 
long, and fix a ſtack of roots, of ſixteen 
feet long; three feet high, and three 


broad, fairly piled cloſe together; and 


which price includes breaking all the 


ground a ſpit deep. It is proper to 


agree with them, for raiſing the earth 
into a high ridge, in the middle of the 
border. In moſt countries, this will be 
done for the 6. a Rack; but, in others, 
it may coſt 2d. extraordinary. The 
earth then lies ready, and without any 
obſtruction for carting away, either on 
to the field, to the farm-yard to make 2 
compoſt, or for dung to be brought to it. 
But, in caſe one ſpit deep is not ſuf- 
ficient to make the border lower than 
the ſurface of the field, which it ſhould 
always be, or, at the leaſt, on a level with 
VI, D it, 
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it, if it is graſs land; then it will be 
adviſeable to let the men, vho ſtub up 


the roots, leave it level, and ſet others 


to dig it to the proper depth, in order 
to throw the whole, as before, on to a 
ridge. I have ſeen many farms fo 
over-run with rubbiſh, that the borders 
occupy a conſiderable part of the whole: 


they then yield a very contemptible 
profit ; for the product by wood, that 


is fo open to all cattle, and ſpontane- 
oully planted, conſequently conſiſting 
three parts in four of brambles and 
rubbiſh of little value, that it is, upon 
the whole, no object compared with 
the land loſt. When cleared, and dug 
away to a proper depth, it is ready to be 
laid down. for graſs, fo as to pay rent as 


well as the reſt of the farm. In arable 
fields, the plough will advance much 
nearer the hedges than before, and yet 
leave ſpace enough. for à graſs border. 


Such an objec as this may appear trifling 


to ſome farmers,” who have not attended 


to 
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to the: great loſs. of land from this lo- 
7 practice; but to good huſband- | 
men, deſirous of making the moſt of 
every part of their farms, it will not 
appear in ſo, er. a light. 
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W O ODS. 
1 HI 8 month, as well as the pre- 


coding, i is a good ſeaſon for felling under- 


wood; ; in which work, and the con- 


verting the product to the beſt profit, 
lies much judgment. When a farmer 
has taken a farm, that has a wood in it, 


he ſhould confider well which is the moſt 


advantageous uſe to put- it to. In ſome 
countries, hoop ſtuff pays beſt; in ſome, 


hop-poles are, of all other articles, the 
moſt profitable; in others, faggot wood 


of various ſorts. In ſome ſituations, 


buſhes, looſe or tied in faggots, are 
particularly valuable. In many parts, 


Nothing in a wood pays fo well as hur- 


D 2 dles. 
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dles. Whatever anſwers beſt, the far⸗ 


mer ſhould apply his wood to, and: ſubs 
jet his management of it to fuch 

changes as a variation in demand may 

occaſion. This may appear ſuperflu- 4 
ous advice to old farmers ; but there are 2 

many young ones that want renbiiiding 
| now and then of ſich circumſtances, 
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17 is now a W time to examine 
8 of your turnip fields as are finiſhed, 
whether drawn, or fed on the land. If 
they will break up in a pretty crumbling, 
mellow ſtate, it will be adviſeable to leave 
them till the next month, and then 
plough and 'fow ; but, if you find that 
the land will not, with one ploughing, 
be ſine enough for this grain, then ef+ 

fectual care ſhould be taken not ta loſe 
a dry ſeaſon for giving it the firſt til- 
lage this month, otherwiſe it will bs 


fown too late. 
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HIS erop is * aft Gnportance to 
the farmers, who have ſpirit enough to 
195 R. N 18 net merely book huſ- 

bindry, but aQually common in ſome 
parts of this kingdom. March is the 


ptoper | ſeaſon for ſowing it; but, on 


forte foils, p part of the preparation muſt be 
made this month. I ſuppoſe the land 
plöüghed as deep as poſſible in Oober : 
<1 bogs; it, there is any reaſon 
to expet'it will be deficient in fineneſs 


on ſowing, Tet it receive a common 


ploughing, in dry weather, this month, 


which can ſcarcely fail of enſuring a 


good tilth the enfuing one. The ſoil 
proper for carrots being dry gravels, 
ſands, or loams, you may probably be 


able ta plough them this month. This 


tillage will not be neceſſary, if the land 
bids fair to work fine in March. Let 
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me here remark turtkier, that, in caſe 
the land is very mellow, and in good 
order enough td harfbw en this month's 
tillage, you ſhould by no means omit to 
ſow upon this ploughing, and Harrow 
in the ſeed ; for although March is 
common ſeaſon, yet the a 
weather dre ſuch, * the Nate. of the 
attention than the name of the month; 
and carrot ſeed, let the Weather be ever 
{6 ſevere, will take no harm; it may be 
ſown without danger in November; and, 
in caſe March turns out very wet, and 


your, ſowing is driven into April. it ig 
twenty to one but the crop ſuffers. J 
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CABBAGES. 5 


THE fields, deſigned for dene in 


April or May, and ploughed in October 
on to che ridge, ſhould this month, if 
the weather will admit, receive an earth, 


reverſing 
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reverſing the ridges, but not Rircing flat. 


This will have good effects in pulve- 
rizing the foil, Which it may be ſup- 


poſed to want, as it conſiſts only of ſtub- 


bles turned up in autumn. This 1 a 


point that; ſhould, be attended to; 


eabbages. are always. to be e — 
a ;fallow, in which. light their impor- 


tance mult, appear ſufficienily great. As 
this tillage is the firſt that marks the 


land for the. crop, (all ſtubbles being 


ploug hed i in autumn, for- whatever crops 


deſigned), it will be proper here to ſpeak 
more particularly of the Preparation and 
deſi ign oft the culture. 

Some late authors have publiſhed ſuch 
extreme ſatisfactory experiments on cab- 
bages, as food for cattle, that it would 
be unpardonable to paſs over the article 
in this work, They are ſaid to flouriſh 
to very great profit on all clays and good 
loams, and to have the particular pro- 
perty of enabling the farmers of clays 
and wet loams, to winter more cattle 
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than thoſe of lighter lands can effect, by 
means of that excellent root, the turnip. 
The great evil of clay farms uſed to be 
the want of green winter food; which 
confined them in their ſtocks to hay 
alone, and conſequently prevented their 
reaping thoſe extended articles of profit, 
that ariſe from numerous heads of cattle: 
and beſides the immediate benefit from 
the cattle, they loſt alſo the opportunity 
of railing large quantities of dung, which 
never can be effected ſo well as by keep- 
ing cattle, in winter. But all theſe evils 
are hy the cabbage culture remedied, and 
the. clay farmers put in poſſeſſion even 
of a ſuperiority over the turnip ones. If 
the difference between a ſummer fallow 
year on clay, and a turnip fallow on 
light land, be conſidered, the impor- 
tance of this new diſcovery will appear 
ſufficiently clear. Thirty ſhillings an 


acre expence, of the firſt, are not an ex- 


aggerated calculation; but all is ſaved 
on the turnip land, perhaps with profit; 
| %Y 
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KALEND AR. 4¹ 
and the barley, that follows the turnips, 


is probably as good, or nearly ſo, as 
that which ſucceeds the ſummer fallow 


clay. Suppoſing the following elover 


and wheat equal in both, according to 


ſoil, ſtill there remains a great ſuperi- 
ority in the artiele manure; for all that 


is raiſed by the conſumption of the tur- 


nip crop is ſo much ſuperiority tothe 


clay ſoil. But reverſe the medal: ſup- 


poſe cabbages to be introduced on the 
clay, and the ſcene is totally changed: 
that crop will far exceed the turnips, 
yield much more profit, and enable the 
farmer to make a great deal more ma- 
nure : for theſe reaſons, the recommen- 
dations cabbages have lately had, appear 
to be extremely well founded; and con- 
ſequently thoſe farmers, who poſſeſs the 
proper ſoils, cannot determine too ſoon 
to enter on the cultivation. 


But there is another an dance at- 
tending ſome ſorts of cabbages, which 
oi 13 (PE | make 
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make them highly adviſeable on all farms, 
which is their laſting for ſheep feed 
quite through the ſpring: the" Scorch 
cabbage, turnip cabbage, cabbage turnips 
and green boorcole, come into - perfec- 
tionſthe beginning of April, and laſt ex- 
tremely well tothe middle af May, the 
moſt pinching fix weeks in the whole 
year. | Turnips will do no ſuch thing; 
conſequently thoſe farmers, ho poſſeſs 
turnip ſoils, ſhould, ' on no account, 
ſight the Valture of cabbages for chis 


money 
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| OY el 
lande, to cut water-furrows [through 


„% 


9 a trifle of money in the My 
of ſuch a neceſſary | work, often hazards 
a crop, and is ſure greatly ts damage it. 
In making them, have a ſure eye to the 

3 deſcent Q 
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deſcents wg variations of the furface, 
fo that no water can lodge in any parts, 
however wet the weather. Look alſo 
to tlie old water⸗furrows in tlie wheat 
fields, and thoſe * in“ the fallows ploughed 
at autumn. If they filled at any places, 
by the erümbling in of the moulds after 
froſts, or by the*paſſape 'of moles,” or 
other aceidents, let'them be cleaned out: 
too much attention cannot he given t 
keep your lands quite free dan gen- 
water. e eld Well li 
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MaNUnk --GRASS-LANDS, 
12 "x £5. Ugvar vnd ! bees » 
THIS is the, proper ſegſon for 3 
ing on ſeveral, ſorts of manure, ſuch as 
ſoot, coal-aſhes, Wood-aſhes, lime, malt- 
| duſt, &c. and in general thoſe. that are 
ſpread in too {ſmall quantitics. to require 
a whole winter's rains to waſh them in. 
The uſe of theſe manures, and other light 
freiings,) in F arent are very beneficial; 
| | but, 
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but, throughout the management of pur» 
chaſed manures, you mult. form ſome 
experiments for a year or., two, befors 
you extend the practice; t0, lee , which, 
at, a given ꝓrigę, will ſuit your | land beſt, 
Without, this, precaution, you may pro- 
bably expend-,Jarge msi, meneſ to 
very little purpoſe... Nor, would . 
the Arch drop afier the. mapuring.; 5 
fome of thay particularly ſot and malt» 
duſt, will ſhew themſelves the firſt heavy 
ſhowers, in a finer green than the reſt 
of the field; but your proof of it does 
not atiſe from ine grrens, i buł i weight 
of hay; and 1 have myſelf experienced, 
that the latter is nat ways an dttendant 
on the former. Mark 1 out contigunus 
Half acres, calculate tlie pries of your 
manures, and ſpread on each Piece a 
ſeparate one; all to the amount of 208. 
an acre, for inſtance. © At hay-time, 
weigh the crops; you will then know 
n manure, at the given prices, ſuits 
your 
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your ſoil belt: "This knowledge will 


prove true: experience, and A very dif- 


ferent guide from N or random 
ies, 
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THIS is likewiſe the ſeaſon for 
ſpreading ſuperficial dreſſings on the 
green wheats, ſuch as foot; aſhes, malt- 
duſt, ' pigeons dung, poultry dung, rab- 
bits dung, &c. &c. and many other 
forts in the neighbourhood' of great cities. 
This is very good huſbandry ; but the 
profit depends on the expences. I ſhall 
venture to recommend your trying them 
in ſmall, (half an acre, for inftance, 
to each) before you extend the practice to 
whole fields, eſpecially thoſe which are 

not dungs. As to the latter, provided 
the prices be not extravagant, there can 
be no doubt of their anſwering on all 
ſoils. Whenever a farmer has the choice 


of 


— — 
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of manures, never let him heſitate about 
which to take: he may lay it down as a 
maxim, that dungs of all ſorts are ex- 
cellent: other manures may * the 


ſame, but they are not ſo univerſal re- 


ſpecing _ 
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THROUGHOUT this 92 0 40 
tend well to the farm- yard, and all the 
buildings where cattle, are kept; ſe that 
every, place is kept, conſtantly littered, 
ſo that every ching is clean; and, if th the 
ſtock of litter laid in in autumn will not 


laſt, it is time now, that you agree with 


ſome neighbours for a weekly ſupply of 
refuſe ſtraw or ſtubble : -- of all events, do 
not let there ever be a want of litter, 
either in the ſtalls or the yard; for this 
is the only way of raiſing. large quanti- 


ties of dung at a cheap rate. 
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PLANT WILLOW S, as” 

1 do Toh in this Kalendar, mean to 
treat of the planting trees, as that is a 
buſineſs rather of landlords and gentle- 
men, than farmers; but, with the 
quick-growing aquatics, the caſe is dif- 
ferent. If any part of the fences of the 
farm a are ſituated in low, wet, or boggy 

CES, it is a chance if thorns proſper 
well. The beſt method of repairing them 
is to plant trunchions of willow, ſallow, 
alder, &c. &c. for hedge- ſtakes, and alſo 
along the bank for plaſhing down after- 
wards, which will enſure the tenant a 
great plenty of firing; and in ſuch ſitu- 
ations, and waſte ſpots that cannot well 
be better improved, it will anſwer ex- 
tremely well to him, to ſet longer trun- 
chions for pollard trees, they will repay 


the expence with great profit 
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TARES. Wa 4 Sp 7. 4 *{ 


* HIS is. a proper. ſeaſon for ſowing 
tares, called, in ſome places, vetches; 
fetches, thetches,, &, The land I ſup- 
poſe ſtirred in autumn: the firſt ſeaſon 
in this month, chat is dry. enough, 
plough the land again, and barrow. in 
three. buſhels an acre of ſeed. I ſuppoſe . 
chem deſigned for making hay, 0 or feeds 
ing green; but, if they are for a crop of 
feed, two buſhels will be ſufficient; Tares 
for hay make a moſt excellent fallow 
year: they are mown before they draw, 
or exhauſt the land at all, and their ex- 
treme hixuriancy and thick ſhade ſo 
mellow and looſen the ſoil, and kill all 
weeds, that, if the crop is good, and the 
feed ſown not later than February, you 
will have a very good chance for a crop 
of turnips after them, on one carth; 
but, without ſuch luck, this huſbandry is 

Jus 
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far beyond ſowing two crops of corn 
running. If a farmer thinks of ſowing 
barley after wheat, barley, or oats, or oats 
after either, let him throw a crop of tares 
for hay between two of corn, and he will 
be ſure to reap the benefit of it. They 
will give him, on middling land, from 
a ton and half to two tons and an half 
of hay per acre, which, with their clean- 
ing, and ameliorating nature, will be 

und t to far exceed any ſecond FP of 


corn on the ſame land. 
„ '} " 
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"WATER MEADOWS. 


THIS work is much neglected in 
England, and yet it is really important. 
Wherever a meadow or paſture is ſo ſitu- 
ated, that water cannot be brought on 
it from higher grounds, whether by 
means of a river, ditches, trenches, &c. 
&c. it ſhould by all means be done, 
though ſome expence were requiſite to 

. | E effect 
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effect it. It will prove much the cheap el 
| way « of manuring "4x and, as it will be in em 
your power, for moſt of tlie Hüter 
months, and executed annually, it will 
prove, not leſs. effectual than any other 
manuring. In caſe the water lodges in 
ſwamps or flat places, trenches mut * 
cut through them, about a ſpit deep 4 
and a. a. ſpit and a half wide, to . 
off; becauſe it mond only run over the 
graſs, but not remain on it. Wherever ; 
your water 18, whether in ne, ditch, : 
or trench, it ſhould be conducted over | 
the graſs, at various places, ſo-as to 
. - wateras much of it as poſſible. Suppoſe 
there is a ditch along the higheſt ſide, of 
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the field, the eaſieſt management is to 
bring the water into chat ditch, and then, 
by various outlets, flow it over the. mea- 
dow. If the quantity is ſmall; from one 
outlet at a time, ſtopping t the reſt. I have 
many times , obſerved. running ditches, 


that might be let on to graſs-lands, with- 
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ent, the farmer's ever thinking of any 
ſuch matter; but the benefit of the prac- 
tice is undoubted. 


POTATOES. 
THIS root is one of the moſt pro- 
fitable crops the farmer can cultivate; 
nor does the advantage of it depend on 


markets for ſelling them: for they will 


pay a beneficial price, given to cattle of 
various ſorts, particularly hogs. In Fre- 


land. they feed their cows on them to 
great profit. The land, deſigned for | 
potatoes, I ſuppoſe to have been ploughed 
in autumn : they are to be planted the 
beginning of next month ; and, as they 
affect a good tilth, it will be adviſeable 
to plough the land this month, prepa- 
ratory to the planting earth, provided the 
weather be dry enough : but in this, as 
well as for all other crops, be ſure to 
avoid ever going on with your ploughs 
while the ſoil is at all wet. 

3 As 
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As this tillage marks the land deſigned 
for this crop, it is proper to caution thofe 
farmers, who are unacquainted with the 
culture, againſt applying tog much land 
to it. If you have a great plenty of 
dung at command, you may enter largely 
into this huſbandry; but determine to 
plant no more land than you can manure 
at the rate of 2 5 or 30 large loads 70 
acre; for one acre, well cultivated, , 
pay you better. than five, or even | > 
but indifferently mange 
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BARLEY. 


atis is the proper month * get- 

ting all the ſeed barley into the 
ground. Crops, later ſown, may be very 
beneficial ; but, if all circumſtances were 
equal, the March-ſown would be ſupe- 
rior to any later ſeaſons, which is the 
only comparative point of conſequence. 
This grain is ſown after various prepa- 
rations : turnips are the moſt common; 
which root will not laſt for feeding any 
cattle, with propriety, upon the average 
of ſeaſons, longer than this month: fo 
that the turnip-land barley muſt be ſown 
on one earth, or the ſeaſon abſolutely 
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loſt; for April and May ſowings are al- 
ways inferior. I am not here aſſerting, 
that April is a month quite improper for 
ſowing barley ; I know the contrary from 
experience; but 1 will venture to aſſert, 
that if ſoil, ploughings, manuring, water= 
furrowing, &c. &c. are equal, a March 
ſowing will exceed an April one, on an 
average of ſeveral years, by fix buſhels 
in the crop. Saying, therefore, that 
barlies in certain places, ſown in April 
and May, yield great crops, is ſaying 
nothing, unleſs you add, at the fame 
time, the parallel ſucceſs of other crops 
ſown in March. Neither do J venture 
to inſinuate, that all March-ſown crops 
are to be ſucceſsful ; one indiſpenſable ne- 
ceſſary in ſowing moſt crops, but barley 
in particular, is the land being quite dry. 
March may paſs quite away, without a 
ſingle ploughing ſeaſon, in the whole 
oth for wet lands, In ſuch a caſe, 
I certainly cannot miſtake ſo greatly, as 
to adviſe the ſowing barley ; but ſtill 
this 
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this is not in reference to a Particular 
Practice, but to a general maxim in huſ- 
bandry. You ought never to ſuffer your 
ploughs to work, if the land is wet; 
conſequently, advice to ſow barley | in 
March muſt always. be under. the pro- 
viſo, that the land is dry enough to 
plough. 

eM hr nip land, not cleared till this 
15 * mongh,. can only, receive one ploughingy 
and have che ſeed harrowed i in: if more 
earths are given, che ſowing time will be 
driven much too late. In chis caſe, on 
many. ſoils, the land will not be turned 
up in fine order: Six buſhels ſhould 
then be ſown, on each acre of land, un- 
Jeſs the fertility 1 is great, when five will 
do. Summer-land barley, on clay, or 
other heavy ſoils, ſhould always be ſown 
on one earth, in the firſt dry, ploughing 
ſeaſon, whether in February or March, 
In ſome clay countries, the farmers have 
an exceeding good barley culture : they 
ſummer fallow their land, and lay it up 
is ws Amie on 
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on three feet ridges, well water-furrowed 
for the winter. | In A hard [ froſt, they 
carry on their dung; and leave it in heaps 
till ſowing time, when they ſpread be- 
fore the ploughs: this is incomparable 
good huſbandry, and can never fail of 
good crops. It is conducted, upon the 
ſame principle, upon beans, peaſe, tare, 
potatoe, or carrot land: all which erops 
are taken up in autumn, and the land 
ploughed after them, on to the ridge, 
and well water-furrowed, ready for the 
ſpring-ſowing. The great point is, to 
have the ſoil, previous to the crop, in 
ſuch good order, that no other ſpring 
tillage may be neceſſary than the ſeed- 
earth. In ſuch huſbandry, there can be 
no fear of having good crops, nor is it 
practiſed any where, where bad ones are 
reaped. Upon lands thus managed, 
four buſhels of ſeed. per acre, if the ſoil 
is rich, are ſufficient ; and to harrow in 
the whole, the beſt way of covering it. 
Much the moſt profitable way of cul- 
tivating 
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tivating barley, is to throw it into à re- 
gular courſe,” preparatory” to the clover. 
For inſtance: 1. Turnips. 2. Barley. 3. 
Glober: 7.47 Wheat. Or, 1. Cabbages. 
2. Barley. 3. Clover. 4. Wheat. Another: 
I. Fallow. 2. Barley. 3. Clover. 4. Wheat. 
Whatever variations may ariſe in the 
erops, ſtill barley muſt always follow 
either un ameliorating crop, or a fallow, 
and in all caſes be followed by clover. 
In many parts of the kingdom, unac- 
quainted with clover, this latter reaſon- 
ing may appear bad; but that can only 
ariſe from falſe ideas of the uſe of clover. 
Let good graſs lands be ever ſo plentiful, 
they will in no cafe be found to precinde 
the uſe of clover. Farmers, even on graſs 
farms, that know not what to do witli 
large crops of clover, I will venture to 
pronounce unworthy the name of far- 
mers. No man, that has money in his 
pocket, can be at a loſs to know how to 
diſpoſe of any ſort of food for cattle. 
Wy: would any man wiſh to follow a 

barley 
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barley crop? No fort of corn can ſue- 
ceed, according to the Plaineſt Prin. 
ples of common good huſbandry, | 75 
ſubſtitute pulſe inſtead of clover, is cer- 
tainly bad management; for the graſs 
will prove as beneficial as either beans, 
. peaſe, or tares, and it will more profitably 
prepare for wheat. „That grain, Jown 
upon a. clover, Jays muſt always be on 
one earth, which is a moſt fayourable 
circumſtance ; and the propriety, of keep- 


. ing the land under the clover. two, thr ge, 


or four years, during all which time the 
crops will be extremely fine, is another 
very ſtrong argument. The mere amount 
of the clover crops is not the only en- 
quiry; the clear profit of them. is the 
great ohject; and graſs, in that reſpect, 
is of peculiar advantage to the farmer, 
vrhatcver his ſoil; for clover, as long as 


it laſts, will pay a much greater profit, 
clear of expences, chan any crop of corn 
the farmer can ſubſtitute, Which, With 
the advantage of breaking it up for corn, 
either 
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either wheat or oats, renders the elover 
huſbandry an abſolute appendage to that 
of barlex. | 
In reſpect to the management at bo- 
ing, there are two methods that are very 
different: the one is to harrow in the 
ſeed with, or upon, the barley ſeed; the 
other, to ſow it before the roller, after 
the barley is up. The reaſon of the 
latter practice has been owing, I appre- 
hend, to the barley crops in wet ſeaſons 
ſuffering a good deal from the luxuriant 
growth of the clover. I have had ſe- 
veral fields of barley half ſpoiled by 
clover, ſown with the corn. This reaſon 
is a very good one in many ſituations; 
but I think, with proper management, 
the evil might be eafily remedied. I 
ſhould propoſe the crop to be mown for 
hay, as ſoon as the barley began to car: 
the great quantity of clover among it, 
which there muſt be to endanger the 
crop, would, with the barley, make an 
wdmirable one of hay, and I apprehend 
3 fully 
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fully equal in value to the amount of a 
good barley one. Farmers are too apt 
to view corn, ſacked up in market, as 
the only object of huſbandry, becauſe 
it 16 moſt f ſaleable (8:6 they WW ould act much 
wiſer, if they eſteemed the food of: cattle 
az equally advantageous. Corn they 
prefer to beef, merely becauſe it does 
not require ſo much ſtock in hand; but 
the difference between theſe productions, 
in other reſpects, is very great: for what 
compariſon can be drawn between crops 
that exhauſt the ſoil, and fill it with 
weeds, and others (the food of cattle) 
that ameliorate and clean it? 


OATS. 
WHITE oats ſhould now be ſown 
in preference to any other ſeaſon ;. and, 
in the general conduct of them, the 
farmer ſhould, by all means, avoid the 
common error of ſowing them after other 
corn 
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corn crops, by which they exhauſt and 
ruin their land. They ſhould always 
receive the ſame preparation as barley; 
nor ought a good huſbandman to think 
of their not paying him as well for ſuch 


attention as that crop. It is a very miſe 


taken idea, to ſuppoſe it more profitable 
to ſow barley on land in good order than 
dats. I am confident, from divers ex- 
periments, that oats will always equal; 
and, in many caſes, exceed barley. The 
fuperior quantity of the produce will 
ever be found to more than . the 
inferiority of the price. 
What good: reaſons are to be offered 
for ſowing oats H land in ſuch bad or- 
der, that barley is not to be ventured in, 
I know not: I have never heard any 


ſatisfactory ones. The common argu- 


ment is their hardineſs, which will give 


you a middling crop, about ſufficient to 


pay expences, and leave a trifling profit, 
when no other crop will do the like; 
but this is only proving them to be aſ- 
TR " ſiſtants 
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ſiſtants of bad huſbandry; nor is ſuch 4 
paltry profit, granting falſe premiſes, 
(for I am vrell perſuaded; that common 
dat crops among bad farmers, are but 
ſo much loſs) an object that ever ought 
to influenee good huſbandmen. Why 
ſhould a good farmer be at all ſolicitous 
to gain 105. an acre: profit by oats after 
barley, &c.? Suppoſe his courſe to be: 
1. Turnips. 2. Barley. 3. Oats. Or, r. 
Fallow. 2. Wheat. 3. Oats. In either 
of theſe courſes, or in any other, where 
the oats follow another crop of corn, the 
profit of them muſt be very trifling. 
What compariſon with © ſowing ' clover 
with the barley, which will pay far more 
profit, and at the ſame time prepare, in 
the beſt manner, for that moſt beneficial 


crop, wheat? What but a fallow, or '& 


fallow crop, can ſucceed the oats ? How 
unpr ofitable, compared to the X00 


ſyſtem ! 


For theſe reaſons, I cannot but ſtrongly 


recommend to all farmers, that they 
ſhould - 
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ſhould conſider oats'and barley quite in the' 
ſame light, and never ſow the one, unlefs 
they know their land to be in proper 

order for the other: to ſow them after 
x fallow crop, and clover with them, in 
the ſame manner as with barley. © Upon 
rich lands, four or five buſhels per acre 
are the proper quantity of ſeed oats; but, 
— ſoils, fi& or ſeven ſhould be 
We e 2 $1.13 3:36; | 
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THIS month is the -pibpbe ſeafon 
for ſowing all ſorts of peaſe, that were 
not ſown in February; nor is it proper 
to delay any of them later, if the wea-' 
ther now ſuits. White peaſe ſhould be 
ſown'laſt, and on light land; for they do 
not ſucceed well on heavy or wet clays. 
There are ſcarcely any ſoils, that do not 
ſuit ſome pea or other: ſtiff clays do 
very well for the hardier hog-peaſe, 


and 
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and all lighter loams, gravels, .chalks; 
and ſands, anſwer well in the tenderer 
kinds : they are both ploughed and bar- 
rowed in; which variation ſometimes 
makes a conſiderable difference in the 
crop; for, if the land is apt to bind, 
with rain, and the peaſe are ploughed in, 
they ſometimes do not riſe at all, not 
having ſtrength to pierce the plaſtered 
furface ; but this evil only attends the 
very binding ſoils: on the contrary, 
when the ſeed is only harrowed in, if 
the field is not very well watched, the 
pigeons and birds will carry away much 
of it, and ſome allowance in the ſeed 

ſhould be made for it. If land breaks 

well with the harrow, it 1s beſt to harroẽr 
in on all, but the very lighteſt lands; 

but on looſe ſands, or very light and po- 

rous ſoils, or thoſe that are extremely 
dry, it muſt certainly be preferable to 

plough it in, on account of having a 
greater depth, and being Further from 


the 
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the ſun, which is apt, in hot ſummers, to | 
burn theſe ſoils up. j 

Sow peaſe after corn: they always [ 
come in beſt after wheat, barley, or oats: N 
generally with good huſbandry after | 


wheat; becauſe, in a farm truly ordered, 
barley and oats ſhould ever have clover 
ſowyn with them. I can hardly ſuppoſe 
a ſituation, where this is not the right 
management: they come very properly 
into ſuch courſes as theſe: 1. Turnips. 
2. Barley. 3. Clover. 4. Wheat. 5. Peaſe. 
Or, 1. Cabbages. 2. Oats. 3. Clover. 
4. Wheat. 5. Peaſe. Whenever wheat 
ſuceeeds clover, you may throw in a 
crop of peaſe after it, if it ſuits you 
better than to come again to turnips, 

cabbages, or beans, the firſt of the 
n Ty 


— 
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DRILLED - PEASE. 

THIS pulſe is, = 105 . drilled, 
which is a very good method, and by no 
means to be condemned ſo generally, as 
moſt farmers do all erops that are fown 
by a drill-plough. - The great uſe. of 
drilling peaſe is the rendering it ſo 
much eaſier to hand-hoe them. Good 
farmers, whatever their ſoil, are always 
deſirous of getting the hand- hoe into as 
many crops as poſſible, and. few pay 
better for it than peaſe; but, when 
promiſcuouſly ſown, the work is difficult 
and expenſive to perform well; whereas, 
if they are drilled in equally-diſtant 
rows, one foot, or nine inches aſunder, 
the hocing is as regular work as can be 
conceived: it will be executed much 
eaſter, better, and cheaper, and the crop 
be conſequently ſuperior. Another ad- 
vantage in this method is the ſaving of 


ſeed; 
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ſeed; for a buſhel, or a buſhel and half 
leſs ſeed, will do thus than in broad- 
caſt ſowing. Here, therefore, is a caſe, 
in which drilling is really profitable, 
and will exceed the common huſbandry. 
The point of admitting the hand-hoes 
better is a very important one; for that 
operation, given while the crop is quite 
young, checks the weeds ſo much at 
the ſame time that the crop is forwarded, 
that the tendrils join the ſooner, and 
much the ſtronger for it; and, conſe- 
quently, the good effect of a thick, lux- 
uriant crop, gained in a much completer 

degree. But let the farmer, when he 
agrees to uſe the drill-plough for this 


work, not be perſuaded to change his 


purpoſe of hand-hoeing, in order to in- 
troduce a horſe-hoe in wider intervals; 
that is, to ſow two or three rows equally 
diſtant, and then, paſſing a ſpace of 
two or three feet, drill a freſh fyſtem of 
rows, the intervals for ploughing. This 
1s more complex huſbandry, and will 
22 not 
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not anſwer ſo well; for the peaſe are 
very apt to fall into the intervals, and 
be damaged by the horſe and plough : 
an evil that has very bad conſequences. 
The profitable drilling, therefore, re- 
quires a plough, that will ſow ſeveral 
rows equally diſtant at once: the greater 
the number, the quicker the work 1s 
done. 


TARES. 


I F the weather in February did not 
allow your ſowing tares, or at leaſt all 
your crop, the work mult not be delayed 
longer than March, or the crop will 
ſuffer. The beſt way 1s, to plough the 
land flat, or on broad lands, and harrow 
in the ſeed: but obſerve well that the 
ſoil is dry before you go on with your 
ploughs ; which is an univerſal rule, 
that ought never to be deviated from. 
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- CARROTS. 


THIS. is the ſeaſon for ſowing car- 
rots: February, if the weather is un- 
uſually dry, is preferable; but, upon an 
average of ſeaſons, the work will not 
be expedient till March. Plough the 
land in the common manner, but flat, 
and ſow broad-caſt about four pounds of 
ſeed to an acre, and harrow it in at 
thrice, If the weather is unuſually wet, 
you may be prevented from getting on 
to the land; but, if poſſible, delay it no 
longer. The proper ſoil ſhould not be 
miſtaken through common notions, nor 
confined to a compaſs much within the 
reality. It is a general idea, that no- 
thing but ſands will do for carrots; but 
this is a moſt miſtaken notion: the beſt 
ſoil in the world for them is a ſandy loam, 
rather light, but moiſt, of a great depth; 
in which you will find very little dif- 
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not anſwer ſo well; for the peaſe are 
very apt to fall into the intervals, and 
be damaged by the horſe and plough : 
an evil that has very bad conſequences. 
The profitable drilling,. therefore, re- 
quires a plough, that will ſow ſeveral 
rows equally diſtant at once: the greater 
the number, the quicker the work 1s 
| done. 


TARES. 


IF the weather in February did not 
allow your ſowing tares, or at leaſt all 
your crop, the work muſt not be delayed 
longer than March, or the crop. will 
ſuffer. The beſt way 1s, to plough the 
land flat, or on broad lands, and harrow 
in the ſeed: but obſerve well that the 
ſoil is dry before you go on with your 
ploughs ; which is an univerſal rule, 
that ought never to be deviated from. 
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CARROTS. 


THIS. is the ſeaſon for ſowing car- 
rots: February, if the weather is un- 
uſually dry, is preferable; but, upon an 
average of ſeaſons, the work will not 
be expedient till March. Plough the 
land in the common manner, but flat, 
and ſow broad-caſt about four pounds of 
ſeed to an acre, and harrow it in at 
thrice. If the weather is unuſually wet, 
you may be prevented from getting on 
to the land; but, if poſſible, delay it no 
longer. The proper ſoil ſhould not be 
miſtaken through common notions, nor 
confined to a compaſs much within the 
reality. It is a general idea, that no- 
thing but ſands will do for carrots; but 
this is a moſt miſtaken notion: the beſt 
ſoil in the world for them is a ſandy loam, 
rather light, but moiſt, of a great depth; 
in which you will find very little dif- 
F 3 ficulty 
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ficulty in ploughing to the very beam of 
your plough; and all the ſoil you bring 
up of the ſame kind, and as fit for 
vegetation as the ſurface, This ſandy” 
loam, with theſe properties, ſhould in 
general yield good crops of all forts x 
the black ſands the beſt. But, at the 
ſame time that I mention this ſort, as of 
all other ſoils the moſt 'deſirable;Ril I 
deſire to add, that the crop will thrive 
to moſt noble profit on heavy loams, but 
not clays; good wheat loams, for in- 
ſtanee, of the gravelly kinds, that plough 
pretty eaſy. At firſt fight, ſuch ſoils 
might perhaps be thought too ſtiff; but 
the truth is, no kind of land will yield 
larger carrots ; perhaps the groſs crops 
wil be as large as on the beſt fands + 
but then the expences will run higher 
in cleaning, &c, T have known carrots 
tried on clays; and been made, by dint 
of tillage and manure, to anſwer aon 
them; but the nnn, 18 not ad- 
viſcable. oh 
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If you would command your crops. of 
this. root, you ſhould, before the ſeed 
earth, manure the land with twenty- 
five or thirty loads of dung per acre, 
pretty rotten: plough it in, and then 
cover the ſeed by harrowing. Such a 
conduct will enſure very conſiderable 
erops, and pay better for the dung than 
perhaps any other application whatever. 
Lchave heard of dung ſpoiling or in- 


juring carrots, making them grow de- 


formed, giving them the canker, and 
making them ill taſted; but I muſt re- 
mark, that I never remember any ſuch 
effect in the many crops I have ſeen in 


different places. A farmer's object is 


to produce as great a quantity as poſſible 
from every acre, and that muſt undoubt- 

edly be by the help of manure. 
I cannot leave this article, without 
recommending to all the poſſeſſors of 
the lighter ſort of lands that have a 
pretty good depth, to cultivate this ex- 
cellent root with fpirit; not to confine it 
F 4 to 
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to a little cloſe of an acre or two, but to 
introduce it, in the courſe of the crops 
on a farm, regularly, like wheat, barley, 
turnips, or any other plant. I am con- 
ident none will pa them better; and, 
if they manage it tolerably, not one on 
the whole farm half ſo well: they will 
find the profit, on an average of ſoils and 
ſeaſons, not leſs than ten pounds an acre 
clear,, which will much exceed the ad- 
vantage of three average crops of Wheat, 
with the great benefit of its proving a 
remarkable cleanſer, and as ameligrating 
a crop as any in the world. 


LURE #2 i 
P A R 8 NIP * 

T HIS root is Eran hot FR" 
very ingenious writers on huſbandry, as 
ſuperior to the carrot ; but of this af- 
ſertion I cannot but expreſs my doubts, 
if carrots are ſown on proper land, and 
well managed. It is ſaid, indeed, that 

4 parſnips 
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parſnips wilt thrive exceedingly well on 
Riff clays, and 'grow on them to a preat 


ſize; but the quantity of manure to 


effect any ſuch growth muſt; I ſhould 
apprehend, be very great. Whoever are 
inclined to try them, ſhould certainly get 
the ſeed into the ground early this month, 
and treat it according to the beſt method 


af cultivating carrots. On ſoils that 
will do for the latter root, parſnips will 
not be equally advantageous; but on 


thoſe that are ſtiffer, if our accounts are 
true, they will be a very beneficial crop. 


POTATOES. 


MARCH l che beſi ſeaſon tin the 


year for planting potatoes. The land I 
ſuppoſe to have received its firſt tillage 
in autumn; and, if it was inclinable to 
be rough, to have had a ſecond plough- 


ing in February. The firſt dry ſeaſon 


in chis month, it ſhould be ſtirred again 
"4 | : flat, 
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flat, turning in the manure of whatever 
kind: the beſt is rotten farm-yard- 
dung; and the more that is laid on the 
better, unleſs. the foil be very rich. Upon 
an average of lands, leſs ſhould not be 
laid than twenty-five or thirty large loads 
ber acre, which ſhould be ſpread: cqually;; 
that it may plough in well. As ſoon as: 
the ſurface is harrowed ſmooth, tlie 
planting ſhould be begun, which is beſt 
performed in this manner: a man holds 
a triangular dibble in his hands, which 
has three points, and a place for him to- 
ſet his foot on it, to ſtrike it into the 

earth: it ſo makes three holes at a 

time, to receive the ſets. A boy follows 

him with them, and drops one into each 

hdle. After this, the land is harrowed 

twice or thrice, and the buſineſs is done. 
They are in this method ſet promiſeu- 


oully, at from nine inches: to one foot 


aſunder; the work is done quickly, and 

is not expenſive; Another way is to lay 

them in furrows after the plough, which 
400 | . 
oh; is 
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is leſs expenſive, but never ſo well done: 
they are not planted deep enough, nor 
are the ſets well covered without a very 
minute attention to the ploughs. In the 
promiſcuous way, from fifteen to twenty 
buſhels of eur are . to ow 
ce * e 170. 
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GR 488•L AND is often beer up 
for a crop of potatoes, and by moſt 
people preferred to any other: the me- 
thods are, firſt, to dung it moderately, 
fifteen or twenty loads per acre; then to 
dig up the turf, and work in the dung 
at the ſame time, and dibble in the ſets, 
in the way before mentioned. You 
ſcarcely ever fail of great erops in this 
method. An»ther' is called-the lazy-bed, 
way: you dung the graſs as before, and 
mark it into beds five feet wide, with 
Faro lips between them, two feet 
wide: 
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wide: you then dung the beds about 
fifteen loads per acre; on the dung you 
lay the potatoe ſlices, after which the 
turf is dug thinly up in the two- feet 
intervals, and laid on the ſets, which, 
with another ſpit, and the looſe mould, 
completes the covering. This is a good 
method, but not equal to digging the 
whole ground, on accofint of its being 
teft whole for'the ſucceeding crop ; but 
the crop of potatoes is generally good : 
for, befides the dung, they have the turf 
below to ſpread upon, and are partly 
covered with that from the trenches; hog 
that they lie hollow, and in a rich bed. 


7 . | . 9 


POTATOES ON BORDERS. 


Ir you an any dine borders of 
ade; that were grubbed up to clear 
away roots and rubbiſh the preceding 
winter, it is very good huſbandry to dig 
them regularly the beginning of this 
month, 
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month, and dibble them with potatoe 


ſets, by which means you are ſure of 
getting a beneficial erop; for ſuch places 


are generally very fertile, from the rot- 


ting of leaves and wood; and they will 


be left ready in autumn for carrying the 
earth on to the land, in order to level 
the border, and lay it down to graſs. 


Such points as theſe are much neglected 
by the generality of common farmers, 
and yet the profit of them cannot be diſ- 


puted: they are much too fearful of 
every little expence out of the uſual 
road, and think every ſhilling ſo laid 
out is loſs. When ſome rich earth is 
thrown out of ditches, or mud- out of 
ponds, it is very often left long enough 
for yielding a potatoe crop, which either 
will do in good perfection, but without 
ever being thought of for that purpoſe. 
Theſe are objects, that a diligent atten- 
tive man ſhould always have in his eye, 
and he will aſſuredly find the profit of 

them. 
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POTATOES ron Honsk- 
noris. 0 


IHE new huſbandry has been en 
e050 for the culture of potatoes, 
and there have been many inſtances of 
great crops gained in this manner. The 
practice of it is various; but, in what- 
ever manner, the land ſhould be ploughed 
on to ridges for them, according to the 
rows intended. They have been tried 
in equally-diſtant fingle rows, at two, 
three, four, and five feet: in double 
rows, at one foot, on four-teet ridges ; 
the ſame on five-feet ridges, and three 
rows on five-feet ridges. Theſe me- 
thods may moſt of them have ſucceeded ; 
but the wide diſtances between the ſingle 
rows certainly loſe too much land. If 
equally-diſtant rows were uſed, three 
feet muſt be preferable to the others; 
double rows on four feet, I ſhould pre- 

fer, 
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fer, and treble on five feet: in which 
methods you have the advantage of the 
horſe-hoeing culture, without loſing 
much room. Equally-diſtant, at two 
feet, with a neat horſe-hoe that turned 
no furrow, only cut the ſurface of the 
ground, would probably be very ſuc- 
ceſsful. The principle of introducing 
the horſe-hoe is to ſave ſome of the ex- 
pence of hand-hoeing, and at the ſame 
time to make the crop flouriſh better. 
The advocates for this huſbandry ac- 
knowledge, that there are more plants 
in the old method; but they aſſert, that 
the tillage of the plough is ſo much more 
effectual than that of the hand-hoe, and 
the admiſſion of air among the plants ſo 

much freer, that the loſs of number is 
more than made up in the gain of ſize. 
It has been ſaid, however, that horſe- 
hoeing is ſo effectual, that there is no 
occaſion; for dung with it; but let all 
good farmers be very ſuſpicious of ſuch 
aſſertions, If they give up the benefits 

of 
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of rich: manurings for any purpoſe ſo 
imaginary, they will certainly repent it. 
1 Potatoes. may, in certain ſoils, be culti- 
i | vated to profit. without dung, but never 
1 equally; and on moſt lands it is abſo- 
5 — „ ons ae e 5a 
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TH E RE are two opripiigat: — | 
for planting cabbage erops, deſigned for 
cattle, viz. the latter end of April and 
the beginning of May, and about Mid- 
ſummer. The land for both I ſuppoſe 
ploughed the firſt time at Michaelmas: 
if February was very favourable for til- 
lage, another earth was then given, if 
the teams had leiſure for it. Thoſe fields 
that were to be planted in April and 
May” muſt, undoubtedly, be ploughed 

again in March. Theſe ſtirrings are not 

to be flat, but the land kept on the 
ridge by reverſing. If you have as much 
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time this month - to: ſpare from ſeed 


earths; {which:iare' ever the moſt impor- 
tant part: of tillage) :as you will have in 


April, it will be alſo adviſeable to plough 
thoſe lands that are for the Midſuimmer 
crop: by which means you will be ſure 
to gain a fine tilth late in ſpring, which 
is the beſt n of n ſeed 
weeds. 

The 3 of this 3 is ts 
proper time for lowing the ſeed : for 


feed; agd ſeed- bed, to the intended 


quantity of your crops. - A. good rule, 
accordi ling to the account we have of this 
culture, is to ſow one pound of ſeed to 


every four acres, of land intended to be 


ue For a ſeed- bed, make choice 
rich piece of land ſummer fallowed, 
ſt dunged with rotten ſtuff, If you 


delign ten acres of cabbages, let the ſpace 
be a rood: there is no occaſion for any 
ſpade and rake work; the plough and 
Harrow will do to the full as well. As to 
G the 


thig- purpoſe. you mult proportion the 
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the ſorts of cabbages, it is adviſeable to 
have the great Scorch, the turnip cab - 
bage, and the green boorcole; and if 


your ſtock is various, as in general, you 


ſhould allot the Scorch to beaſts and 
cows, and for ſheep to the middle of 
April, and the turnip cabbage and boor- 
cole for ſheep alone, from the middle of 
April to the middle of May; by which 
means you will have no trouble i pro- 
viding for your cattle throughout che 
winter: the point, of all others, which 
has moſt perplexed our farmers” But I 
ſhould obſerve, that the cabbages, planted 
out in April and May, muſt be the Sruteh 
alone, and they are to take the cattle 
from graſs, and carry them through till 
January. The directions given above, 
for ſowing in this month, are relative 


only to the crop tranſplanted into the 
field at Migſummer. 8 
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runxir FALLOW. 


THE» land- defied: for | turnips; 1 
pe to have been ploughed from a 
ſtubble. at Mic haelmus; in this month 
it ſhould receive the ſecond earth, which 


is very neceflary, that you may, by har- 


rowing well, or by another ſtirring in 
April, if the land is ſtubborn, be able to 
make it ſo ſine, as to enſure a thick crop 
of weeds in May; a ſueceeding plough- 

ing turns them in, and quite deſtroys 


theme, This is a method that is very 


effectual in deſtroying ſeed, weeds, and 
particularly: ſuits turnip fallows, as it is 
a crop that requires a very fine tilth, 
whether the land be foul or clean. 
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 SOWING CLOVER.” 


"MARCH is a principal dover ſea- 
ſon for ſowing with barley or oats,” that 


faucceeded either a fallow or an enriching 


fallow crop. The Proper quantity” of 
"ſeed for an acre of land is twenty pounds. 
Many farmers' fow much leſs; but - 
à very faulty 'praice.” There art 


methods of covering it: one by ek 

rowing, when the "barley is ſown, / and 
by rolling, when the barley is rolled after 
it is up: this difference is occafioned by 
clover harrowed in with the erop of 
barley, in wet ſeaſons, very often ſpoiling 


it, from a too great luxuriance of growth. 


In the management of a farmer's crop, 


he cannot give too much attention to 


clover. I do not think a better rule can 
be laid down, than ſowing it with all 
the barley and oats on a farm. More of 


< " thoſe crops ſhould not be cultivated than 
proper 


proper to ſow with graſſes : if there is 
more, it muſt be from bad huſbandry in 
ſecond cropping. In farms chiefly ara- 
ble, this neceſlity 1 is ſo. great, that, with 
a different conduct, a man can expect 
nothing. but loſſes. bn ſuch. farms, the 
dependance for the cattle i is on this graſs 
alone. 18 What fatal effects, therefore, 
muſt. follow of neglect of cultivating a 
ſufficient quantity of it! The farmer 
ſhould conſider well the profit of cloyer, 
before. he. ſows ſpring corn without it: 
the expences. conſiſt in nothing but ſced, 
| which ſcarcely | ever amount to more 
; than fixe ſhillings an- acre. Now, what 
| other crop. can he ſow, that will coſt him 
ſo little? ? But the product 18 as con- 
ſiderable, when well managed, as that of 
any other plant mown for hay: it yields 
toro crops of a great burthen ; and, in 
. the feeding cattle, it much exceeds, for 
- horſes, ſheep and hogs, any common 
- graſs land. But the great excellency of 
. Flaver is its. cleaning and ameliorating 
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the foil: if che ſeed is Town with a" firft 
crop of corn, While the land is in good 
Keep it under clover from one to three 


years; and then break it up, either for 


Wlleat or vats on one earth, and be ſure 


f having an "extreme rich, as Wel as ; 


clean crop | *6f el ther: an _ object, * con- 


fideriag 5  lownels: of the ebene, an. 
other. circumſtances, of \ very great « con- 
ſequence. While the land is under clo- 
ver, it is undoubtedly fallowed only 
without the expence of F common fallows. 
Of this fact there cannot be a clearer 
proof, than the great crops of! : wheat 
gained after it on only. one earth. Was 
clover an exhauſting. plant, ſhould we 
foe. this ſo often? If any wheat crops 
are peculiarly fayqurable, and generally 
ſucceſsful to an uncommon degree, it is 
the clover-land ba 
Let therefore the good farmer 1 a 
feldlu ion, to ſow no barley or oats with- 
out clover. If he reis follows this 
maxim, 
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K ALEND AR. 87 
maxim, and never ſows it with a ſecond 
or third crop, it is impoſſible his lands 
ſhould be in bad heart or foul. So much 
of his farm will be under fallow crops, 


and he will be able to keep fuch con- 


ſiderable ſtocks of cattle to raiſe manure 
at honie, that tis, fields muſt always be 
in excellent heart, very different from 
chaſe af of his flavenly neighbour, Who is 
pi dene, corn ονt it; 
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oy - SOWING KAY-GRASS. 


1 4. 
Ci 


as graſs is very valuable on ſe- 
Tout ſdils; but the cultivator mould be 


careful We introducing it on improper 


land. Mixed with clover, it is of great 


uſe on moſt light ſoils; but on heavy, 
wet loams or clays, it is as pernicious a 
weed as a farmer can throw on his land. 
On fands, fandy loams, gravels, or poor 


gravelly loams, &c. it improves the 
overs” eſpecially when mown for hay : 


G 4 clover 
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derer and: rayrgraſy hays; mowny;carly 
enough, is equal to any. For ferdings 
its principal. uſe, ier in the ſpring, 
Ihen the value ag extremelyugreats for 
it is che firſt graſs commonly ſorn y 
farmers that ſhoots With good ma- 
nagement, you may, in general, com- 
mand a, ſine bite for ſheep and lambs by 
the middle of n rhich is gaining à 
full month on an countty"/in general. 
If the clover and ray-graſs be fown with 
a firſt crop of corn, the land clean and 
in good heart, it will be ready for the 
ſheep by the beginning of April. The 
importance of ſuch food is chen: very 
great, and mould; on no account, allow 
of any undiſtinguiſing cenſure of this 
graſs... It is an undouhted fact, that many 
parts, of England would ſuffer infinitely, 
if the farmers. were. deprived of it; and 
ſome of thoſe parts are among the beſt 
cultivated, in the kingdom. 0 Rays graf 
is frequently fown too thin; it is almoſt 
a maxim, that you canoe ow grakz-leeds 
4 t 
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100 thick. If it is ſown alone, Four 
buſliels an acre will not be too much: if 
with clover, twelve pounds of the latter, 
and t tw 7 7 R tay>grafs, | Wall t rad 
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Js Pos an. ham: he. — eye or oat crop 
Will. be ruiged, and, hut little good re- 
ſults ta the sheep; for the roots, after 
che ſecond branches are run, become hard 
and ſticky : ſo chat no cattle, unleſs very 
hungry, will eat them. About the mid- 
dle of the month, therefore, you ſhould 
manage to have the laſt of your turnips 
quite done, and put. all your ſtock to 
cabbages, which are now in high per- 
fection. The profit of this management 
cannot fail of being very great; for the 


ener e of keeping your fatting ſheep, 
and 
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and ewes,” afid lämbs, | longer. in à food 
grown very indifferent, and of which 
hey are tired, or changing: We ee. to a 
freſh ſbrt in full Perfegiep g rn 


17 55 27 


we 


digiouſly great. 


At this ſeaſon _ the ſte * iner 


ewes, lambs, or fatting ſheep, muſt be 
kept extremely well : Ft ueber 
now, all the N before expen ill 
be nearly” thiywn "Gray." Turnjps e 


1. 


no lnger, Wich any "propriety, be 3 


pended” uo. if the farmer has not a 
-greatHizadth'of ray-grafs, br ſome other 
gtafs, Tabbages are his only dependinee, 
and he muſt tither poſſeſs : a, crop. of them 
ready for” this feaſon, ot fell off his fat- 
ting ſheep fooner” chan he diſites, and 
ſtop the growth of his lambs, at a timt 
when they ought to be Half fat. By 
the middle of April, indeed, 'the natural 
graffes will afford a ſmall bitè; but feed- 
ing chem at chat feafon'is' © Abſolute ruin 
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In fattening wethets, the great object 
is to keep from ſelling till the middle of 
April; then to begin, and keep killing 
till the end of May, is the moſt profitable 
conduct; for the price à butcher will 
then give much exceeds that of two or 
three months earlier. How advantage- 
dus, therefore, to have a field or two of 


eahbages "ready to take all the ſtock by 
the middle of March from turnips ; or, 


1 cabbages be the chief crop,” to en 
enough of them to laſt till May. | 


In the cating the crop, attention muſt 


be given to the ſoil; ff it is dry enough, 


they may be eaten on the land much 


better than turnips ; becauſe they ſtand 


above ground; bat, if the land is wet, 


they ſhould be cut and given the her 


on a frmall graſs field. 
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TIROUCHOUr this ouch, keep 


vour cows, lean and young cattle, cloſe 


to the farm<yards : on no account let 
them wander over any of your Helds. If 


they even fteal into a graſs field, and it 
be a for ward ſpring, 15 that they get a 
mouthful or two' of graſs, it will preju- 
dice them not a little; for they will not 
be ſo well contented with" their dry meat 
after: beſides, they poach the grafs, 
and you loſe much manure; for theſe 
reaſons, it is very adviſeable to have all 
your yards fl ſuppoſe water to be in 
them) locked up, and then it will not 
depend on the memory of ſervants. 
Keep every place well littered with 7 
ſtubble, ſtraw, or fern: remember that 4 
your omitting this attention will be, juſt 
ſo 
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ſo much miſchief to all the crops of your 
farm, in the article of manure. 
At this ſeaſon a farmer, who has 
weaned any calves, ſhould obſerve, that 


they are well and. regularly. attended : 
| they y thould have a ſmall yard with ſheds 


to themſelves, and have their bellies full 


of t the refuſe leaves of the cabbages given 
to. the milch cows, with, v whole ones, if 
they were not f ſufficient. 'Young cattle 


ud be kept well, or they will come 
to a very, poor ſize: 6 their dry meat 


45 0 s good ay. 
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NB THE TEAMS. 

A A diligent farmer will now ſee to his 
Horſes and xen performing good days 
Works. In ſowing time, he ſhould not 
let them work leſs than ten hours; but 
this he wil not be able to effect, if the 


plough- 
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plougbmen have to take care of their 


horſes. It is heſt to have horſe-keepers, 
for the mere attendance of the teams: 


ſo that the men, who hold the ploughs; 
may have nothing to do but the mere 
ploughing. Let the horſe · kceper haye 
the horſes fed and harneſſed ready for 
the ploughman, to be in the field by ſix 


O' clock: at eleven they ſhould come 


home for an hour' 154 4 Ralf to dine 
and bait, during which time the horſe- 
keeper is in attendance again. At = 
an hour after twelve they ſhould. go ou 

again; and work till half an hour 1 
five, when the horſe-keeper ſhould again 
take the teams. By this method a pair 


of - horſes, in à well-made plough, will, 


without any driver, plough an acre and 
half very eaſily; and no object is more 


important, than the ploughs doing good 
days work in the ſpring of the year. The 


conſequence elpecially of making the maſt 
of 5. weather in Marcb, is extremely 
1 great: 
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great: one aere ploughed and iſowed 
then may che: faitly worth two that are 
beft till the beginning of ay. From 
long obſet vatiom of thie value of dry ſea- 


i fons for; eillage in this month, muſt 
; ariſe! theqpld. proverb of, A peck'of _— 
; WI 4 1 a __ ne ; 

WATER FURROWING. 
Hof 2c] 
A 1 IN all new GA or Weben lands, | 
1 as ſoon as à field is finiſhed, let the | 
ö 3 before they leave it, ſtrike 1 
A the i water-furrows, | and ſend in men | 
5 directly with ſpades to ſcower them; ö 
1 that is, throw out the molds. In all | 
N : lands, ſown with clover or graſſes among 
4 the corn, they ſhould be dug a fpit 7 
1 deep, and the molds thrown carefully | 
4 out. Many farmers. are not attentive i 
1 enough to this point: they only ſcower 
I the furrows; but they ſhould conſider q 
4 how 1 
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BARLEY. 


HE barley crops not ſown in - 
1 March, muſt be in the ground by 
the' middle 'of this month without fail, 
or a poor crop may be expected. The 
land I ſuppoſe to lay as thrown up in 
the autumn before: ſo that, whenever 


ſown, it is on the ſpting earth. This 


ſuppoſition is abſolutely neceſſary; be- 


cauſe, if there had been previous plough- 


ings in Mzrch, or the end of February, 
the ſeed ſhould then have been ſown; 
excepting, however, turnip land, which 
broke up at firſt too rough to ſow, which 
will ſometimes happen. The farmers, 

H in 
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in ſome parts of the kingdom, will put 
off their ſowing till the-laſt week in 
this month, and the. firſt or ſecond of 
May, for the ſake of gaining time for 
giving three ſpring carths; but they loſe 
more by far from late ſowing, than 3 
gain by making their land fine. 
clover is, as it always ought to wr 
principal object, and they had not the 
land fine enough before, delays muſt be 
made; but ſtill they can ſcarcely de 
owing to any thing but bad Aaddas , 
for. a farmer ſhould always have ſuch 
events. in view, and give the tillage. be- 
fore winters on lands not eroppal with 
Plants that ſtand - till the ſpring. The 
utmoſt exertions of good huſbandry 


Hhould be made to geconcile jarring. eir- 


cumſitances, when they | cannot be to- 


tally prevented. Theſe obſervations on 


barley are equally ns to whate 
wunde 5 . 12 Y 83 II 
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rk PEASE. 


- Ts 


iT HIS is the proper ſeaſon for fow- 

ing the white boiling pea. The land 
ſhould be light, either ſandy, gravelly, 
or a light loam, i in good tilth, and the 
ſeed harrowed i in, about three buſhels tc to 
an 'acre. It is a very profitable crop on 
ſuch ſoils, killing the weeds entirely, if 


the peaſe are luxuriant, and much ame- 


liorating the land; but on clays, and 


heavy wet loams, the culture 1 is by no 


means adviſeable, unleſs. they are Nach 
drained, in good heart, and excellently 


pulyerized. | 


* i 4 


-BUCK-WHEAT-, 


F H E ns defi * for buck-wheat,. 
in May, ſhould be well tilled this month, 
ploughed twrice, and harrowed three an. 
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four times. It is' not neceſſary for chat 
grain, but for the graſſes you ſhould al- 
ways ſow with it, and for that moſt im- 
portant object of making all the ſeed- 
weeds grow, in order to turn them down 


| by the following ploughing. This April | 


eparation. marks the land for buck- 
wheat: I ſhall, therefore, take this op- 
portunity to adviſe the farmers i in gene- 
ral to try this crop more. Nineteen 
pariſhes out of twenty, , through the 
kingdom, know it only. by name. It 
has numerous excellencies, perhaps as 
many, to good farmers, as any other 


: grain or pulſe 1 in uſe. It is of an en- 
riching nature, having the quality of 

preparing for wheat, or any other erop: 

| this 1s a certain fact, and cannot be diſ- 


pauted. One buſhel lows an acre of land 


Li 


well, which is but” a4 Fourth of the ex- 
pence of ſeed barley, | You ſhould not 


ſow it "tif about the middle of May : 


this is very important; fobelt gives yon 


chat valuable time in the ſpring, enough 
5 to 
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to kill all the ſecd-weeds in the ground, 
and brings you under no diſagreeable 
neceſſity; from bad weather in March 
and . Fes to ſow ſo late as to hazard 


the crop; frequently the caſe with barley | 
and cats. It is as valuable as barley ; 


Where known, ſells, at the ſame price, 


and, for fatting hogs and poultry, much 
Exceeds | it. It i is, further, the beſt of all 
crops for ſowing graſs-ſceds with, giving 
them tHe ſame ſhelter as i or j Ops 


"birt not ab bins them at all. 
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-FHIS is the pebactel; ſeafor for! 
— madder; 3 a work of very great 


importance in modern huſbandry of the 
improved kind. I ſuppoſe the deep til- 
lage to have heen performed in Ocfober, 
and the land thoroughly water-furrowed. 
in this month it ſhould be ploughed 
ain, and harrowed fine; and, towards 
0:96 e dots e onen the 
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the latter end of i it, another patchy given, 
and again harrowed : it is chen in order 
to plant. | "at > 
The ſets are to he flipped | how an old 
plantation; $ when they are about two 
inches above the ground is the proper 
ſize, and they ſhould be flipped off as 


much below che ſurface as you can; be 
les of growing ; . and, as s faſt as ; they 
are takin up; let them be thrown into 
tubs of water. Other hands are to be 
employed in planting; in which work 
you mult be ruled by the method of 
diſpoſing the beds. That which has 
been generally. Practiſed, ſince the ſoti- 
ety offered premiums, is equally-diſtant 
rows, two. feet aſunder, the land flat. 
The mer mern of this ſyſtem on dry lands; 
that do not want ſuperficial draming in 
winter, may occaſion ſucceſs; but 1 
much qlif ion it a for che horfe-hoeingi 
(a prastite always, recommended) in 
ſuch narrow intervals, muſt cut and 

5 tear 
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tear the branching roots too much. For 
this reaſon, as well as laying the land 
dry in winter, ridge-work is vaſtly pre- 
ferable; either three, four, five, or ſix 
feet ridges. If the firſt, only one row 
can be ſet on each. On four-feet ridges, 
two. rows at nine inches, or one foot, 
may k be planted; ; and, on wider ridges, 
as many more as the planter chuſes, ſo 
that two: feet {rx inches, or three feet, 
be left for horſe-hoeing; but 1 ſhould 
fever recommend more than three rows. 
The planting ſhould be performed with 
care: women or children ſhould drop 
the ſets, and men follow to plant them. 
In chis month, there can be no danger 


of their; not growing, eſpecially if the 


land is in as good tilth as it.ought. Was 
bach wilt weren ever r be ene, 
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the root. ,, Madder, ſpreads its 
rizontally, more than perpendicularly, z 
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- LICQUORICE... 


1 H E Hoguonies R is generally 
1 on more completely than that of 
madder, which is owing to the nature of 


roots ho- 


o that good tillage, and plenty of. food 
on the ſides of the hed make amends fon 
depth; but this is very different with 
licquorice, whoſe root is a ſingle tap one; 


ſo that the whole crop depends upon 


the depth of cultivation. Hence we 
find, that the planters, dig the land four 


feet deep: this appears vaſtly expenſive; 


but it is greatly lowered by always ꝑlant- 
ing on the ſame land: ſo that one dig - 
ging does for taking up one crop, and 
planting another; a ſaving that renders 
this culture preferable to ploughing. The 
perpendicular growth of the erop alſo 
* it neceſſary to plant the ſets much 
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nearer than madder ones, For inſtance :. 
double or treble rows, at nine inches, 


with two feet ſpaces for horſe-hoeing. 


L © E R SE 7 
THIS. hs is one of the moſt fa 
mous that is cultivated in England: it 
has, particularly of late years, been more 
the Object of converſation than moſt 


others, and opinions about it have varied 


as much. I ſhall not enter into a de- 
duction of a general nature; but only 
point out the beſt methods of treating it, 
in each of the three grand diviſiongg' 
which modern writers have thrown the» 


culture into, $72, ' broad-caſt, n. 


and tranſplanted. a 
If you ſow broad-caft, it mould * 
with: buek-wheat, - upon land very rich 
and good, but not wet, and as clean from 
weeds as the moſt perfect culture can 
uren l it. The proper quantity of 
ſeed 
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ſeed is twenty pounds to an acre. It 
ſhould be ſown on the flat, and covered 
by three nartowings. bete cannot be 
a doubt, but lucerne will anſwer to great 
profit in this way, if the land is extremely 
rich, and of a'Ueep'Raple ; but on ſands, 
poor gravels, Iime-ſtones, or chalk ſoils, 
I. queſtion whether any great tuceeſs will 
attend it. %% are 
„For drilling this month, which is the! 
prime ſeaſon, the land Þ ſuppoſe to have 
been thrown on to the ridge iu October, 
and well water furrowed, and. to have 
been ploughed and harrowed wall in, 
March, and the firſt week of this month. 
The laſt of thoſe: ploughings ſhould: have 
thrown it on to five-feet / ridges, after 
whick' they ſhould be Rarrowed wille 


drill harrows. About the middle, or 


latter end of the month, thoſe ridges 
ſkoutd be manured, at the rate bf twenty 


leads an acre of ſome very rich compoſt; 


that is fine, and will not impede either 


the harrows or tlie drin. This ſhonld 
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be turned 1 in 1 by : another plod{hing, and, 


at the ſame time, arched up; then har- 


rowed again, and drilled with three rows, 
one foot aſunder. About five pounds 


of ſeed will be ſufficient, There is no 
drill culture of lucerne that exceeds this. 
The tranſplantation will be treated r 


18 


Cf? 4 


Drilled jucerne is an extreme valuable 
crop on rich or well-manured lands, and 


with good management. A ſpirited 
farmer ſhould therefore determine to cul- 
tivate a good quantity of it, that he may 
at leaſt have a juthciency for all thoſe 


purpoſes, to Which it is pattichlafly 


adapted : : thele are, Feeding hofſes with 
it green it in the fable, mown every day; 
keeping milch "cows, and young cattle, 
and work oxen ; allo for feeding Twine :* 
but, for feeling bolles, its uſe is ſo very 
great, that 1 10 farmet ſhould be without 
a proper quantity for keeping all his 


teams on. One thorough good-acre of 


werde will” keep four or five horſes, 
from 
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from. the firſt of May t to the end of Oc 


tober: a degree of Profit, which n no other ; 
L. cannot therefore ; 
avoid particularly recommending to all 


graſs will equal. 


huſbandmen drilling a few acres of 10 


excellent a graſs, that will be fare to pay | 
him ſo amply, for his trouble; nor ſhould | 
he, neglect good manuring, of conſtant | 


and diligent attention to keeping his crop 
wee clean from weeds, | FJ 
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THERE are Flay 3 of this 


I in in which the farmers coul I 
not poſſibly pay half their preſent rents 
without the uſe of this graſs. On ary 


V8 


- lime-ſtone and chalky ſoils, or on apy 
very dry, ſound land, no matter how 

poor, it will thrive to extraordinary profit. 
Abril i is the proper month to ſow it in: 
the land ſhould be perfectly clean, and, 
" free from. weeds, and the ſceds of Wee Is ; 3 
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aud this is the only cireuniſtance required. | 


It matters not how poor it is: ſow it 
with barley o or buck-wheat; the larid in 
as fine tilth as poſſible, a the ſeed co- 


vered only by one harrowing, if the 
harrows are heavy, or by two, if they 


are light, and let it be when the land is 
perfectly dry. Upon the ſoils proper 
for this grafs, no man can ſow too 
much of it; for no other uſe of the 


land will pay near ſo well. It will, on 


very poor ſoils, not worth more than 
from one ſhilling to two fhillings and 
ſix-pence per acre, yield a ton and half 


of hay, or a ton at the leaſt, at one mow- 


ing per acre, and afford a conſiderable 
after-graſs beſides. Now, the uſe of hay 
is ſo univerſal, that ſuch products can 
never want a market; nor ſuch land, 
thus improved, fail of becoming avaſt 
ſource of profit to -whoever- has ſpirit 
enough to purſue ſuch a beneficial con- 
duct. The products and profit of ſuch 
band in tillage,” or in a ſheep-walk, are 


a auite 
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quite contemptible t to them, when ſown 
with ſainfoine. The proper quantity of 
ſeed i 18 from four to fixe buſhels per acre : s 
it flouriſhes ſo well broad-caſt, that there 


is no inducement to attempt it in che 
drill method. : | 


BURNET. | 


THIS is the proper ſeaſon for ſow- 
ing burnet ; and the beſt method of cul- 
tivating it is, to ſow about a buſhel per 
acre, with either barley, oats, or buck- 
wheat, and to cover it at three harrow- 
ings. It flouriſhes extremely well on 
moſt ſoils; but is not like ſainfoine in 
preferring the pooreſt : on the (contrary, 
it yields a produce proportioned to the 
goodneſs of the land; but will do on 
thoſe which are very indifferent. The 
great uſe of it is for ſpring feed for ſheep. 


If left of a good height in the au- 


tumn, it will improve through the win- 
ter, 
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ter, notwithſtanding the ſeerelt, froſt, 
and be ready, in full luxuriance, early 
in the ſpring. This is a very great ex- 
cellency, and rivalled in it by no other 
graſs, Burnet does extremely well mixed 
with rayrgraſs: about three; pecks of 
burnet, and two nen, of ee. i 
the are. ; 
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SHEEP. 
. THIS is the month that tries the 
farmer more than any other in the year. 
In the whole range of huſbandry, there 
is no point that puzzles the farmers 
more, than providing for their flocks 
through April, and the firſt week of 
May. It proves the good huſbandman 
as much as any other article in the moſt 
extended farm. The common manage- 
ment is to depend on turnips and hay; 
and, when the former are done, to 
turn them into a piece of rye ſown on 
purpoſe, 
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purpoſe, or into the crops of wheat, to 
feed them off; and theſe reſourees not 
. being proportioned to the want, they let 


them run over moſt of the clover and 


paſtures of a farm ; by which means the 


crops of hay, and feed for large cattle, 


are greatly damaged. Bad as ſuch a 


ſyſtem of management undoubtedly io, 


yet it actually forms the huſbandry of 


three fourths of the kingdom, and the 
bad conſequences are felt fo ſtrongly, 
that the number of ſheep, on all ſuch 
farms, is governed by the food in April. 
None of them are ftocked properly with 
ſheep throughout the whole year, for 
want of more food at this ſeaſon : but 
there are other farmers, who have felt 
ſuch inconveniencies ſo ftrongly, that 
they have taken a few ſteps to remedy 
them : they keep their turnips as long 
as poſſible, ſo as to make their ſhoots an 
object of ſheep feed; and they every 
year ſow a piece of clover and ray-grafs 
on land in pretty good heart, to be 

ready 
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ready i in the ſpring to take their flocks .. 
from turni $3 and keep. them till the 


general turning to graſſes arrives, Which 
is about the tenth or twelfth of May. 
This conduct, 1 muſt oblerve,. is an im- 


6 4» 


of three great evils : ; 5 on rye, | 
which is a moſt paltry, feed, and never 


pays ex pences; feeding the wheat, 


which 18 pernicious to the crop; and 


turning too ſoon 1 into the general paſtures, 


But, at the ſame time that it effects thig 


44" 


advantage, it is Open to ſome objections, x 


which require 4 further improvement. 


The keeping | the turnips long in the 


ſpring is very bad huſbandry ; it da- 
mages greatly the barley crop, both in 


robbing the land, and in preventing its 
being ſown in proper time: nor is the 
food of great conſequence; for you muſt 
have many. acres of turnip tops to keep 


any ftock of ſheep 3 ; and, as to the 5 


roots, they, grow ſo er and hard af⸗ 
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their value is much declined: then iti 
reſpect to ray-graſs, the clovet mixed 
with it, at this ſeaſon, is ſeldom above 
three inches high; ind a vaſt breadth 
df ground, to 4 given ſtock, muſt be af- 
ſigned to keep the ſheep from the mid- 
dle of April till the 12th of May. 

It is ſurpriſing the number of acres of 
that young growth neceſſary to keep an 
hundred ſheep and lambs: ſo that theſe 
farmers, although they manage to ſpring 
feed more ſheep than the worſt of their 
brethren, yet effect it at a great expence, 
and at laſt not in any degree compa- 
rable to what they miglit do. 


A turnip ſhould never be ſeen on tlie 


ground after March; for the month of 
April the farmer ſhould have a field of 
cabbages ready, which, yielding a vaſt 
produce oft a ſmall breadth of ground, 
reduces the evil greatly of a late ſpring 
ſowing; and, if he manages - as he 
viight, totally excludes it, by planting 
eabbages every year on the ſame land. 
8 5 "is 
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ſevereſt froſts, and will not burſt; it will 


55 laſt through April. The turnip cab- 
4 bage will- laſt - till the middle of May; 
F and, though. it runs for ſeed, yet the bulb 
g will not be hard or ſticky. The green 
| boorcole may be fed off ſeveral times; 
5 it 18 impenetrable to froſt, and will 
0 make long ſhoots in the very depth of 
. winter. If I was to recommend a cab- 
5 bage culture, I ſhould prefer the Scorch for 
. April, on account of its vaſtly ſuperiot 
produce; and the two latter ſorts for the 
: firſt fortnight in May. A few acres of 
; land would, in this method; ſupport a 
3 very great ſtock of ſheep; as may be 
4 judged from an aſſertion of à very ex- 
| perienced eultivator of cabbages, that 
one acre of the great Scotch will winter 


fifty ſheep, - 
Another crop for feeding ſheep in 
| ſpring, which is of particular merit, is 
2 burnet: an acre of it, managed pro- 
© petty, will at this ſeaſon yield. three 
TS: timeg 
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times the food of an acrè of clover and 


ray-graſs. It ſhould be five or fix inches 


high in November, and left ſo through the 
winter. Burnet has the ſingular * 


lity of maintaining its green leaves, to 
their full growth, quite through the ſe- 


vereſt winter : ſo that, under deep fnows, 
you find am amazing luxuriance of vege- 
tation. From November to February 
the crop will gain two or three inches 


in growth; and then be ready. for 
ſheep; It will be better in March, and, 
if kept, ready in April; not only for 
fheep, but for horſes, cows, or any 
other ſtock. This is a product which 
no clover, or ray-graſs in the world, will 
equal; and it is the peculiar uſe of bur- 


net, to which it ſhould ever be ape 
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COWS, 
IT is no object to a good farmer to 
get his cows out of the farm-yard this 
month, eſpecially if he has a proviſion 
of cabbages and ſtraw, as he ought; 
he mult” be very amply Provided with 
graſſes, indeed, to do it to a good pur- 
Poſe, as lis flock of ſheep muſt be the 
firſt object for ſpring feed. Beſides, the 
raiſing great quantities of manure in the 
| farm-yard is ſo important an object, 
that he ſhould keep it in fight as long 
as poſſible : turning out any cattle before 
there is a thorough good bite for them, 
is but trifling, and it is very unpro- 
fitable; for a field, o begun, will not 
laſt proportionably with another of a 
proper growth. The milch cows ſhould 
havetheir bellies full of cabbages through- 
out this month, with ſtraw before them, 
and always kept both in the yard and 
I 3 houſe 
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houſe well littered. The lean ſtock of 


dry cows ſhould lik&wiſe now have an 
allowance of * b , 


HORSE S. 
KEEP your horſes cloſe to the ſtable 
throughout this month: do not think 
of turning them out yet, and have plenty 
of litter, that they may continue to raiſe 
much dung. This is ſo bufy à | time, 
that you ſhould have a cloſe eye to the 
work your teams perform: remember, 
one day now is worth two by and by: 
follow the directions laid down-laſt month, 


Gy! 


QXEN, 


THE ox teams, at this 1 being 


Kept to pretty Harp work, ſhould be 


well 
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well fed. Give them good hay, and 3 
daily allowance of cabbages. If they 
are large beaſts, they ſhould have fifty 
pounds of cabbages each every day. This 
is a riſe, among many others, that will 
be found to ſhew the great conſequence 
pf We n of e 
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THE ſock of Kartitiſ fwine' ſhould 
now” be all gone; but the fows, pigs, 


and lean hogs, require good attendance: 


there is nothing yet for them in the 
fields: they muſt be kept, therefore, 


cloſe to the farm-yards, where the 


thraſhers (who ſhould be kept at work 
quite through this month) will partly 


ſupply them with food; and your waſh 
 ciſterns, and winter ſtores of carrots, 


parſnips, potatoes, &, will Keep all in 
good heart, 
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POTATOES. 


THE latter end of this month, the 
land planted with potatoes ſhould all be 
hand-hoed over the whole ſurface, to to cut 
up weeds clean, and looſen, | the carth. 
This management is known only in the 
neighbourhood of London ; but. it ſhould 
be extended over the whole kingdom, 
for the excellence of it is indiſputable. 
The expence of hoeing, when there is 
a clear ſpace to cut, is trifling to that of 
à crop, and, conſequently, the ſucceeding 
cleaning, which the potatoes receive after 
they are up, is performed at a much leſs 
expence, on account of this operation, 
and, at the ſame time, in a more effec- 
tual manner, FA 
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"CARROTS. 


IF the carrot-ſced was ſown | very 
wing the crop will be ready for the farſt 
'hand-hoeitlg th e latter end of this 7 month, 


The rule is, to give it as s Toon as the 


- Wh Pitkin "weeds ; "and it : Would 


never be done in wet weather. © The men 
muſt! uſe threc-inch hoes, with handles 
about to feet long ; ; and they muſt 
-move on one knee, in the way gardeners 


hoe onions, &c. If the crop is pretty 


full of weeds, they muſt not attempt 
it ſtanding with common hoes; for it 


is very nice work to diſtin guiſh the young 
carrots.” | This hoeing, if the crop is 
Full of weeds, cannot be done under 
thirty ſhillings an acre, where the daily 
Pay is one ern and For pener a 
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CABBAGES, 


| APRIL is the grand ſgaſon for plants 
ing the crop of autumn-ſawn, cabbages; ; 
it is a work extremely ealy. to perform, 
and not at all expenſive ;. but it is Nee 
geſſary to manage it in a judicious man- 


ner, ſo that it may be done ta the beſt 


advantage. Juſt before planting, the 
land is to he ploughed from the ridggs 
of the laſt earth, arching them up; this 
earth ſhould turn in the manure; then 


the ridges are to be harrowed, and one 
row of plants ſet along each: this is for 
four or five-feet ridges; but, if you 


plant on three-feet ones, inftead of arch- 
ing up, you only reverſe, and plant one 
row along the top, in the ſame mannex 
as on the others. 


Women or boys ſhould lead the way 


with the plants, and drop them, as nearly 


AS they Can, where my are to be planted : 
then 
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hen the men follow with dibbles, and 
ſet them: the work goes off quickly, 
and is not expenfive.' Upon an ave- 
rage, it may be done in ſingle rows, four 
feet aſunder, for from four ſhillings to 
bve ſhillings an acre. Keep t the 1 men at 
it as long as they can ſee; for, if the 
weather is very dry, it will be an ad- 
vantage to the plants t tõ have dews and 


coolneſs of the night ſucceed the Planting, 


i 
WATER-FURROWING. 


THIS is a work that ſhould be well 
performed on the new- ſown lands, as 
ſoon as the tillage is finiſhed. Very 
ſmall favings in the omiſſion of this 
work, will be attended with certain and 
great | lol les. 
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-TURNIP FALLOW. 


THE fields intended for turnips 
ſhould receive one ploughing in this 
month, which ſhould remain a little 
while, and then have harrowings enough 
to make all the ſeeds of weeds grow, 
that the tillage, i in the ſucceeding month, 
may deſtroy them: theſe ploughings 
ſhould be on "ts ws, 29.3361 


WOODS. 


ALL work in woods ſhould conclude 
the beginning of this month, or damage 
will enſue from carting and from cattle. 
Good huſbandmen will obſerve to keep 


their woods well fenced from cattle ; 


for the miſchief they do is very great. 
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HED GIN G; 


THIS mend Wind conclude bY bu« 


ſineſs of fences, It is bad huſbandry 


to cut any hedges after April, nor do you 
give the plaſhes a good chance after- 
wards : they will not be ſo ſure of grow- 
ing. Obſerve alſo now to bring home 
all the faggot wood ariſing from the 
hedges : it ſhould be left no longer. 


CLEAR GRASS-FIELDS, 


THE e of this month yot? 
ſhould attend particularly to the clearing 
your graſs-lands from all rubbiſh that 
may affect the young graſs ; ſuch as the 
cores of .atit-hills, the ſtieks and buſhes 
that are left after hedging, and whatever 
elle may happen to be found, that will 
obſtruct the ſcythe, Mole-caſts ſhould 

be 
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be ſpread about with a ſpade; and, being 
nothing but fine looſe moulds, will do 
good to the graſs: the keeping the mea- 
dows and paſtures in a neat huſband- 


Ike manner, requires a gol; attention 
of this ſort. 


ROLLING, 


AFTER the graſs is cleared, in the 
manner mentioned in the laſt article; it 
ſhould be rolled to level it for the ſcythe : 
the roller muſt be juſt of weight enough 
to level worm-cafts, and cruſh mall 


0 


molds ; that is, a ſize larger chan a 
common barley roller; Sotne gentlemen 
are extremely fond of uſing, very large 
and heavy rollers, thinking they are be- 
neficial in proportion to their weight; 1 
but this idea has been much diſputed. of 
late. Another practice, founded on di- 
re& contrary principles, has begun to 

take place; that of ſearifying graſs with 
| a plough, 
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& plough, conſiſting only of coulters, of 
harrow teeth: 8 The advocates for this 
practice aſſert, that the burthen of hay | 
[not the beauty of graſs as a lawn) 18 
much encreaſed by looſening the ſurface, 
for the roots to have the power of a freſh 


1 vegetation : that the fault of mG6ſt pal- 
: * tures is the being quite bound and hard; 
5 1 rolling encreaſes this tenacity, and is 
4 71 conſequently pernicious: Expefiments 


are mentioned whieh prove, that gfaſs= 
lands are infinitely improved by this ope= 


. ration of ſcarifying; and, further, that 
1 its uſe is extremely great to precede ma- 
2 nuring graſs-lands; for that much dif- 
je ficulty is found to get the manure below 
"8 the ſurface, for the roots to feed on: 
8 whereas, if it be ſcariſied well, the ground 
1 is opened ſo much, that whatever you 


ſpread on it gets at once to the roots; 
conſequently a ſmall quantity, ſo ap- 
-j plied, goes as-far as a much larger laid 
— vn in the old way. It muſt be confeſſed, 
that all this reaſoning appears very juſt, 


and 
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and perfectly conſonant with the idea 5 
we have of good. huſbandry i in moſt other | 
parts of the management of ſoils. It 
however is highly worthy of a fair trial - - 3 
that the truth om every foil | may be 
known; for it is a vaſt expence chat | 
ſome perſons put themſelves to in rol-- - "4 
lers, amounting ſo high as why 8 6 


apiece: 4 1 2 — — Ho 


. - a 2 * . * 2 Py 5 
bb. " +4 A " — * 
* . 1 A * . * 4 
* Fd a = 
5 | - 
. 3 N _ - 
0 * 2 * 4 
4 — = 


THE begiuinizie of this morith 15 the 4 
proper time to plant hops. I ſuppoſe 
the groutid to be ploughed deep, and 
manured in autumn, and to have re- ; 
geived a common earth in March, and * 
been harrowed well. Another plough- 4 
ing ſhould be given before planting, and 2 
the land left finely harrowed: then ſend f 
in a plough, held by a man uſed to draw- 4 
ing ſtraight furrows, and let him ſtrike 


furrows, equally diſtant, eight feet aſunder, | 
which 3 


. 

4 1 

7 
/ » 
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which he will quickly do, as exact as 


you could lay a line. When he has 


finiſhed, ſend him to-crofs them from 
another ſide of the field, in the ſame 
manner; by which means the piece will 
be ſtruck into ſquares of eight feet. When 
the furrows croſs each other are the 
ſpots to make your hillocks, they will 
then be fo placed, that you may horſe- 


hoe between the rows both ways, which 


will be a great advantage, and fave: much 
EPFnce, td 19:66} Str, N 
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BOVUT the Welli of this prada 3 
the farmer may calculate, that 
he will have a ſufficient bite of graſſes to 
leave off foddering entirely, and before 
that he ſhould not think of it; for, if 

cattle are turned into graſs not ſufficientixy 
advanced in growth, they will require 
ſuch a number of acres, that your 
mowing ground will be greatly cur- 
tailed. As ſoon as your yards are cleared, 
the dung in them muſt be turned over, 
and mixed carefully with the ſtuff be- 
neath, whether it be chalk, marle, turf, 
ditch earth, or whatever ſort. For this 
| pur- 
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purpoſe, you muſt ſet many hands to 
work on it, ſo as to get it done as expe- 
ditiouſly as you can; becauſe it ſhould 
lay a little after turning, before it is 
carried on to the land. It thereby un- 
dergoes a freſh fermentation, and be- 


comes more rich and rotten. The me- 


thod in which the men ſhould: do this 
work is, to begin and throw the dung 


up againſt a wall, or into ſome vacant 


ſpace, ſo as to have the command of a 
trench to work in: they ſhould always 
keep this trench three or four feet wide: 
then they draw down with dung cromes 
the dung, and breaking it to pieces with 
forks, throw it up on the part already. 
mixed, in a ſpreading manner, ſo as to 
cover all the chalk or earth. In this 
manner they proceed with the dung, to 
the breadth of about eighteen inches, or 
two” feet, till they come to the ſtuff un- 
der it; all which they pull down with 
pick-axes or mattocks, and, when it is 
in the trench, break it further to pieces, 
K 2 ſo 
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ſo as to have it fine; that is, no pieces 
larger than a man's wriſt. If water 
hangs in any places in their trench, 
they ſhould haye a water-bowl ready td 


throw it on to the patt they have mixed. 


If this work is well executed, you will 
have a large hill of excellent manure, 
ready to lay on to the cabbage or turnip 


land, to be turned in by the laſt earth. 


Reſpecting the quantity; therein lies 
the proof of your being a good far 
mer; perhaps,” the :moſt important, 
convincing proof, that a farm can 
offer. If you have managed well; you 
will have from fifteen: to twenty loads 
for every head of great cattle, and about 
ten loads for every hog, not reckoning 
pigs: not above a third of the whole 
marle ot earth. Every truſſed load of 
ſtraw, trampled into dung, will make 


you ſix cart ones of dung, excluſive of 


any mixture. The loads I mention are 
large cart ones of forty buſhels. 


But the earth, Which has land under 
ths 
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the dung all winter, and receiyed all the 
urine of the cattle, muſt by no means be 
reckoned as inferior to the dung itſelf, 
It is become a rich manure, without 
mixing with dung, richer than the þeſt 
of marles; and I am well perſuaded, 
that this retention of the urine in it is 
of ſuch conſequence, that the whole 
compoſt, when well mixed together, 
will be better than if chalk or earth had 
been brought into the yard, at leaſt for 
moſt ſoils: but, that the favourable cir- 
cumſtances of che conduct much exceeds 
the expence of it, for all ſoils, cannot 


for a moment be doubted. 


Buta very great recommendation of this 


farm-yard ſyſtem is the cheapneſs of thus 


manuring land: the farmer will find, 
that he can, in no other method, ma- 
nure at near ſo ſmall an expence. All 
purchaſed manures come much higher; 
many of them five times more expenſive, 

in proportion to their value. 
In many ſituations, there are no ma- 
1 nures, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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nures, of any ſort, to be purchaſed, in 
which the farmers, if they do not adopt 
ſuch a plan as I have mentioned, muſt 
give their land a poor chance; for it 
muſt be an admirable ſoil, or a moſt 
excellent courſe of crops, to render ma- 


nure unneceſſary. 


CATTLE IN GRASS. 


WHEN you turn out your cattle, 
whether cows, fatting beaſts, or young 
ſtock, it is highly requiſite to conſider 
the beſt method of feeding the graſs : 
there are two opinions on this point di- 
rectly contrary to each other. Firſt, it is 
aſſerted, by one ſet of graziers, that, let 
your graſs to be fed conſiſt of ever ſo 
many acres, that the cattle ſhould have 
it all at once: if it is divided into eight 
or ten fields, the gates of all to be ſet 
open, for the ſtock to feed where they 


like. Secondly, the other ſet advance, 


that 
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that large fields; of fifty, eighty, or an 
hundred acres, ſhould be divided, that 


the farmer may change his ſtock from 
one to the other, and give the graſs 
freſh and freſh. --And each of theſe par- 
ties aſſert; that they know themſelves to 
be right from experience. But that is 
impoſſible; one muſt, undoubtedly, be 
wrong. Let us conſider the point from 
reaſon: it is one that will never be de- 
cided fairly from experiment; for two 
pieces of graſs, each of eighty or an 
hundred acres, contiguous and perfectly 
alike, are not to be met with in the 
king's dominions; and, if they were, 
two ſets of ſtock, exactly ſimilar, would 
not be found. The diviſions into fields 
by hedges and ditches, for the purpoſes of 
draining and ſhelter, is not the enquiry, 
the compariſon not being fair; as ſuch 
diviſions may be fed at once, by ſetting 
all the gates open, as well as one field. 
The enquiry is, whether the cattle will 
ſpoil the graſs more in one way than in 


K 4 the 
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the other; and whether the graſs will 
go as far in one as the other, by fatting 
or feeding the beaſts as well. The ar- 
gument of giving the graſs freſh and 
freſh appears to be a vague: one; for it 
ſuppoſes that the cattle will not eat it 


the ſame, if they have the whole range at 


once, which is certainly a miſtake-: they 
will not be ſeen in the evening. where 
they were feeding in the morning, but 
vary their food in the manner moſt agree- 
able to themſelves; and we may in 
general obſerve, that the ſagacious ani- 
mals, when left to their own conduct, 
manage ſuch points much better than we 
can for them. As to the treading and 
ſpoiling the graſs, it is an equal objec- 
tion to both methods; for I do not ſee 
any difference: the legs of the beaſts are 
| not tied in ſmall cloſes, any more than in 
large ones. 

In caſe all the ſmailer pieces have not 
water, the objections to feeding them ſe- 
Parate arc mueh greater. 4. W Bl ht 

| 1 Further, 
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1 Farttier; in the ſtocking graſs lands, 
che farmer ſhould attend well to the 
proportion between his ſtock and the 
quantity of his feed. Let him remember, 
when he ſtocks his grounds, that he 


ſhould be pretty nice in this proportion; 
for, if he overſtocks, his loſs will be cer- 
tain and great; and, if he does not 
throw in as many cattle as he ought, 
then he will ſuffer in his profit. 


There are two principal diviſions in 


fattening: to buy in your beaſts in Oc- 


tober or November, and put them to ſtraw 
till the end of F ebruary : then to begin 


their fatting on turnips, and continue it 
through March; : from thence to the 


middle of May on the large Scotch cab- 
bage, and then to turn to graſs, and kill 


in Auguft or September. The other 
| ſcheme is, buy in ſmaller beaſts the 
middle of May lean, and ſell them fat 
from the graſs in the Oclober and Novem- 
ber following. Where winter food is 
raiſed with ſpirit, and the farmer takes 


a proper 
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a proper care to provide great plenty of 
litter to turn into dung, the firſt method 
is much the moſt profitable: but, where 
either of theſe; requiſites are wanting, 


the latter 1s preferable. 1 3 N 
BUCK-WHEAT. f 
AFTER the tenth or twelfth of May, 1 


to the end of the month, is the pro- 
per ſeaſon to ſow this grain. So late a 1 
time has offered the opportunity of per- 
fect tillage to deſtroy weeds, and, of 
courſe, the land is fine, and in good 
order. Plough once more, and'harrow 
in the ſeed on one earth. It is a moſt 
profitable crop, and eſpecially on all 
(except very heavy ſoils) land that 
either requires late ſowing, or that you 
are diſappointed in the deſign of ſowing 
ſoon enough to barley. Late-ſown crops 
of the latter grain are ſeldom good enough 
to pay expences: in ſuch caſes, it is of 
19501 2 very 
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r great utility to ſubſtitute buck- 
wheat; for I do not think the foil 
exiſts, on which a crop of buc wheat, 
ſown in May, will not exceed in value 
a crop of barley ſown in May; and yet, 
in many tracts of country, it is a com- 
mon cuſtom to ſow barley ſo late as that 
ſeaſon. 


LUCERNE. 


THIS is a very good ſeaſon to ſow 
lucerne in: this graſs being a perennial, 
and, when well cultivated, yielding an 
immenſe profit, too much attention can- 
not be given to lay the ſeed in the ground 
with all poſſible advantages; that 1s, 
the land ſhould be perfectly free from 
weeds, very rich, and as fine as any 
onion bed: now all theſe requiſites a 
man may not be able to procure in April. 
In ſuch a caſe, let him not ſow in April, 
but wait till May; - and this, whether 
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you drill or ſow broad -caſt: if the latter, 
let it by all means be with buck-wheat, 
which is far preferable. to ſowing. it 
Sons. onto os nr wat, 


o- 


j = . SAINFOINE. obi 


| SOW this graſs alſo with buck- wheat 2 


be proper; for hay, in countries where 


natural meadows and paſtures are ſcarce, 
ſainfoine is ſo valuable, that this culture 
ſhould be attended to more thap it is, It 
is a common notion, that this graſs will 
thrive only on lime: ſtone lands or chalky 
ſoils; on thoſe, that are quite dry, and 
have, at the ſame time, a ſtratum of 
rock or chalk, to prevent the roots pene- 
trating into a wet clay, as it is well 
known thoſe ſoils have no ſuch bottom, 
This circumſtance excludes very exten- 


ſive tracts in many parts of the kingdom, 


where fainfoine would be a moſt valuable 
acqui- 
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atquiſition; but it is much to be regretted; 
that we ſhould not experimentally know 
the truth of theſe aſſertions. It is a miſ- 
fortune, that ſome experiments are not 
publiſhed to ptove, -that this graſs will 
not thrive on gravels, loams, &c. &c. 
particularly thoſe that are dry. General 
ideas, the reſult of ages of practice, are 
admirable” guides to tell us, what worll 
do; but they are miſerable conductors in 
informing” us what ' 267/] not do, The 
common ' farmers never blunder in the 
general practice of the former; wow al- 
e e eee — N 
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HIS Hſe may be ſown in May 
with buck-wheat, with as great propriety 
as at any other ſeaſon ; nor do I think 
ſuch an opportunity ſhould by any 
means be neglected i in favour of an au- 
tumnal ſowing, which was the direction 


of 
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of Mr. Rocque ; for two erops out of 
three will be loſt 50 that eee, 
1 Ts #5 * 6 & 87 ' 747 
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E573 the carrot. ere Was not bande 
hoed laſt month, it ſhould be done this: 
the men ſhould execute it with four 
inch hoes, moving along on their Knees, 
as directed in April a und zthoſe; crops, 
which were then hoed for- the firſt time, 
will require an harrowing iearly in this 
month, and a ſecond hand-hoeing about 
the laſt week. The harrowing will not 
damage the young carrots, nor pull up 
one in twenty; but it will diſplace the 
weeds ſet again by rain, and check the 
growth of thoſe that are got up ſinee. 
The other hand-hoeing, ſhould be per- 
formed with nine-inch hoes; the men 
to ſtand as At; turnip hoeing, and they 
ſhould ſet out the plants to the diſtance 
of fifteen or eighteen inehes from each 
other. 


1 5 
* : 
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other. Gardeners do not let them ſtand, 
further than eight or nine inches aſunder; 
but, when the roots are deſigned to be 
of a large ſize, that is much too little: 
the crop will, in very good, or well ma- 
mired land, meaſure more buſhels at a: 
larger diſtance. "Theſe obſervations are 
equally applicable to parſnips. 


POT ATOES. 
SOME e * ho, potator 
crop will require a complete hand-hoeing, 
which ſhould be done, with good atten- 
tion, that not a weed may be left, and 
the ſurface of the land be: left well cut, 
and in fine order. Crops in rows ſhould, 
receive, beſides this hand-hoeing, the 
firſt horſe-hoeing, which ſhould be given 
with „ common ſwing-ploughy re drawn 
by two horſes, one before another, and 
turn a furrom rom. the rows, throwing 


"oF, 


4198 up 
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WM up a ſmall ridge in the middle of each 

| interval. May is a month that requires 

theſe operations to be well and atten- 

| tively - performed; for the weeds grow 

| at a great rate, and, without ſuch an at- 
tention, will deſtroy, or at leaſt ent 
damage che crop. | "#5 


CABBAGES. 


THE crop of cabbages planted 

April will require a hand-hoeing this 
| month. It | ſhould be given only to the 
| tops of the: ridges, about eight or nine 
| inches around the plants: the | weeds; 
ſhould be cut up clean, and looſe moulds 1 
drawn to the ſtems of tlie plants. In 1 
ſhould be given, turning a furrow from 1 
the plants, and throwing up a ridge of I 
1 earth in the middle of each interval. 
This operation will be of great uſe: it 
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lets the ſun into the ridges on which 
the plants ſtand, and conſequently 
ſweetens and ameliorates the ſoil; and 
it Kills the weeds" that grow on the ſides 
of the ridges much cheaper than it can 
be done by the hand-hoe: it likewiſe 
pulverizes the earth taken away, and 
expoles it for ſome time to the ſun, to 
bring it into fine order for returning to 
the plants in June, when they will 
ſtrike into it, and thrive the more for 
ſuck tient t. 
The land deſigned to be planted in 
June, ſhonld this month receive an earth 
to throw it on to whatever ſized ridges 
you intend to plant on. This muſt 
not be omitted; becauſe the begin- 
ning of the next month will be taketh 


up in n; on the manure; _ , 
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MADDER. 


THE crop planted laſt month will 
want a hand-hoeing before the expiration 
of this month : that work ſhould be done 
with eight-inch hoes, and very carefully; 
for the young plants will not bear rough 
treatment of any kind, being of a moſt 
brittle nature. It will not be adviſeable 
to horſe-hoe yet. 


LICQUORICE. 


THE. young crop of licquorice muſt 


be hand-hoed in May, and carefully 


hand-weeded at the ſame time. In com- 
mon management, this is not well done, 


owing to the cropping the ground the 


firſt year with onions or carrots, both 
which, or any other plant, are but ſo 


many weeds, that rob the principal pro- 
duce. 
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WHEAT FALLOW: 


IF the farmer fallows for wheat, 
which is, however, but an unprofitable 
practice, according to the modern ideas 
of huſbandry, the land ſhould receive an 
earth this month, to turn in the weeds 
that have aroſe on it ſince the laſt. The 
maxim of making the fallows very fine 
in April, to deſtroy the weeds by a 
ploughing in May, or the beginning of 
June, is in general an excellent one; for 
how are they to be killed, if they do 
not vegetate? If the fallows are left 
rough in the common manner, the ſeeds 
of weeds are ſhut up in the clods : they 
are broken by the time the wheat ſeed is 
fown : muſt not the conſequence be their 
growing among the wheat? But it has 
been urged, that on rich clays this prac- 
tice would not be proper, on account of 
ſuch ſpring tillage, as I have deſcribed, 

L 2 cutting 
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cutting in numerous pieces the roots 
weeds, every bit of which grows; con- 
ſequently you would do as much miſ- 
chief in one inſtance as good 1n another ; 
but, being turned up very rough in large 


clods, the ſun bakes them, and com- 


pletely kills the roots. It is ever abſurd 
to reaſon againſt real experience; there- 
fore, if a farmer trics the ſpring tillage, 
and finds, contrary to expectation, that 
it fills his lands with pernicious weeds, 
inftead of killing them; he certainly 
ſhould deſiſt. But I know, from the 
experience of many perſons, that ſuch 


management as I have mentioned has to- 


tally deſtroyed all ſeed-weeds, and proved 
ho impediment to the deſtruQtion of root 
ones, by ſucceſſive tillage through the burn- 
ing parts of the ſummer; not by leaving 
the roots in poſſeſſion of large clods, but, 


turning them up to the ſun in earth ſo 


looſe with tillage, that the harrows draw 
them out, and leave them ſo expoſed that 
death is the conſequence, This is the caſe 
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with the graſſes, which are among the 
worſt. Docks, indeed, can be no way 
deſtroyed, but by letting them grow, 
and then digging them up with ſpades, 
and carrying them clear away from the 


land, 


HORSE-HOED CORN. 


WHEAT), barley, oats, peafe, beans, 
&c. &c. that are drilled on ridges, with 
intervals left for horſe-hoeing, muſt be 
well attended to through this month : 
the rows ſhould be well hand-hoed and 
weeded at the ſame time, by the men 


ſtaoping down to pluck out fuch with 


their fingers as they cannot get away with 
their hoes, without damage to the crop. 
One horſe-hoeing ſhould alſo be given 
this month, with the common ſwing- 
plough, turning a furrow from the plants, 
which conſequently will throw up a ſmall 
ridge in the middle of cach interval: 
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this kills all the weeds, and pulverizes the 
earth of the intervals, ready to throw it 
back by ſucceeding operations to the 
corn. In this horſe-hoeing, the plough 
ſhould go within four inches of the rows: 
if any corn is buried, it muſt be unco- 
vered by rakes. In horſe-hoeing peaſe, 
great care muſt be taken the trailing 
branches are not trodden or broken, which 
ſhould be prevented by banking up the 
rows firſt with a hand-hoe, ſo as to make 
them incline inwards, from the intervals, 


8 HEEP. 


I ſuppoſe your ſpring food to have 
laſted till the tenth or twelfth of May: 
then they are to be turned into their 
ſummer's graſs, in which you muſt ob- 
| ſerve to manage according to the nature 
of your ſtock. If your flock conſiſts of 
lean ſtock ſheep, whoſe only profit is 


lamb and wool, except folding, then 
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your buſineſs throughout the year, on 
whatever food, is to keep them in good 
and healthy order, but to take care not to 
fat them, for then you will plainly have 
too ſmall a flock, and your profit ac- 
cordingly ſuffer : theſe flocks are proper 
for farms on poor ſoils, which require a 
large fold, and belonging to which are 
extenſive commons, waſtes, or ſheep- 
walks: ſuch tracts will only Keep the 

ſheep, but never fatten one, 
Another management in encloſed coun- 
tries, is to buy ewes in Auguſt or Sep- 
tember, to turn them on to the fallows, 
or the pooreſt graſs on a farm, till 
Chriſtmas, and then to begin to give 
them ſome turnips or cabbages, keeping 
them in good heart through their lamb- 
ing, and afterwards as well as poſſible, 
that the lambs may be drawn fat by the 
butcher, ſoon enough to get the ewes fat 
and gone by September or October. This 
is a very profitable practice, and pays 
the farmer extremely well ; but it ad- 
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mits of very little folding, only through 
the winter on dry graſs land, and in the 
ſpring a little, Whether it might be 
ventured on in ſummer, with fatting 
theep, is a queſtion not abſolutely de- 
cided at preſent. This purchaſing of 
ewes, to ſell them and their lambs fat in 
the ſummer, extends from ſheep a year 
old to old ones, called in ſome parts o/d 
crones. Fl 

A third ſyſtem of conducting ſheep 
is, to buy in three-year-old wethers in 
the beginning of this month; to keep 
them rather bare till about three weeks 
after the hay 1s cleared, during all which 
time they are folded: then to give them 
good keeping by degrees, and from it 
put them to turnips or cabbages to fat: 
contrive ſo as not to ſell till March, and 


| keep many of them to the firſt week in 


May; during all which ſeaſon they ſell 
better than at any time in the year. This 
is a moſt excellent ſheep management, 
and will pay the farmer as well as any 

| | other; 
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other; and, if his land is good, better 
than moſt. He may, at the ſame time, 
carry on the ewe ſyſtem, which are fold 
fat in autumn from graſs; by which 
means he may convert his whole farm, 
if he pleaſes, profitably to the keeping 
and fatting of ſheep. 

Whatever the ſtock is, this is the time 
for turning them from winter to ſum- 
mer food; and you ſhould take care 
that you have a ſufficiency of clover or 
natural graſſes for all your ftock. In 
the diſtribution of it, you ſhould attend 
particularly to the diſtinction between 
thoſe ſorts of cattle that do well on clover, 
and ſuch as require natural paſtures. 
Sheep, hogs, young cattle, horſes and 
cows, that are ſuckled, are fed to more 
profit on clover, than in paſtures ; but 
fatting beaſts, large working oxen, and 
cows that are milked, require natural 
graſs. It is true, butter and cheeſe are 
in many places made from clover ; but 
then we do nat know whether the prices 


are 
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are not lower. If your clover is good, 
it will carry five, ſix, ſeven, or eight 
ſheep an acre, or one horſe ; and on ſome 
lands even more. Good graſs will carry 
a cow to an acre; but it muſt be above 
the common run. However, in pro- 
portioning the ſtock to the graſs, take 
care to be rather under than over ; be- 
cauſe it is an eaſy matter to mow a few 
acres for hay, in caſe- you have too 
much ; but cattle cannot be ſold half fat 
to advantage. _ 


FOLDING SHEEP. 


THIS month begins the folding 
ſeaſon throughout England; and the 
practice is of ſuch importance, that it 
ſhould be fteadily purſued in all places 
that abound with ſtock ſheep. All lean 
ſheep, and perhaps all fatting ones, 
ſhould be folded ; but the fold ſhould be 
much larger than for the lean ſtock : 

ah es and 
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and yet they will do as much good to the 
land, that is, go over it as quick; for the 
benefit from fat beaſts of all ſorts to the 
land, both in dung and urine, much 
exceeds that from lean ones. In your 
folding, you ſhould obſerve one point, 
which is to manure the lands thoroughly. 
Many farmers give a very flight dreſſing: 
one night in a place, and the fold three 
ſquare yards per ſheep; inſtead of which 
it ſhould be two nights, and only two 
ſquare yards, or but one yard. In a 
word, the land ſhould be left quite 
black, if arable; and with a pretty good 
covering, if graſs. The proper arable 
lands to fold this month are the cabbage 
and turnip fallows : thoſe crops will be 
ſown and planted in June, conſequently 
will reap the benefit of the manure 


directly. 
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HOGS, 


WHEN the farm-yards are cleared 
of cattle, the hogs ſhould be ſorted, and 
all thoſe of a proper age for feeding on 
clover ſhould be drawn and turned into it : 
this 1s a part of farming that has of late 
been much expatiated on; but 1s not 
common huſbandry in a fifth part of the 
kingdom, It well deſerves to be con- 
ſidered, which is eaſy to do, as we have 
of late had pretty clear accounts of it. 

In the old management of ſwine, they 
were kept at home, about the farm-houſc, 
or a cloſe of graſs, all ſummer, with 
times of regular feeding on waſh, grains, 
or corn; but the error of ſuch a conduct 
was making no diſtinction between ſows 
with pigs, or weaned pigs, and large 
hogs. In the new method, all the waſh, 
Sc. is reſerved for the former; conſe- 
gaently a much larger ſtock can be kept; 

„ and 
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and the hogs, half and three fourths 
grown, are turned into the clover about 
the middle of this month; and it is di- 
rected, that the gates of the fields be 
locked on them, and kept there till 
Michaelnas : but for this condudt the 
fences muſt all he in excellent repair, and 
a pond in the field for the hogs to drink 
at: This food agrees wonderfully with 
them: they grow very fait, and are 
taken out of the clover, in admirable 
order for fatting. This practice muſt 
certainly be attended with very beneficial 
effects: enabling the farmer to keep 
larger breeding ſtocks of hogs is alone 
of much conſequence; and cannot fail of 
greatly improving his profit: the large 
ſwine will pay for the clover, as well as 
any other application of it; and the 
conſequence of the whole ſyſtem; in 
raiſing large quantities of excellent 
manure, cannot be too ſtrongly inſiſted 
on. 


As the dairy will this month afford 


great 
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great plenty of butter-milk and cheeſe- 
whey, you ſhould reſerve all that is not 
wanted for the preſent ſtock of ſows 
and pigs in brick ciſterns, ſo contrived, 
that it may run without loſs directly from 
the dairy into them : this will be worth 


* 


many pounds per annum in a farm of 


any ſize: where ſuch contrivances are 
not uſed, the waſh muſt all be uſed as 
faſt as it is made, and whether wanted 


or not; which is a vaſtly greater loſs 


than many perſons, not uſed to the im- 
proved practice, will eafily imagine. 
In thoſe countries, where the ſyſtem of 
hogs is perfect, they form much the 
moſt conſiderable part of the dairy's 
profit. 


HORSES. 


THE beginning of this month, the 
farmer ſhould leave off dry meat for his 


horſes. Either turn them out to clover, 
or 
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or ſoil them in the ſtable on lucerne; 
and, if he has not lucerne, on clover. 
This is one of the moſt important 
articles in his buſineſs: he ſhould there- 
fore conſider it well, that he may ad- 
here to that practice, which moſt reduces 
the expence of keeping the team, which, 
in general, is ſo great, as to eat up half 
the profit of a farm. 

Food given in the ſtable goes much 
further than in the field, and alſo enables 


the farmer to raiſe large quantities of 


dung throughout the ſummer. Theſe 
are both objects of great conſequence ; 


and, if he appropriates a ſmall field of 


\ lucerne, near the ſtable, to this uſe, he 


will find it by far the cheapeſt way of 
keeping his horſes. An acre, perfectly 
well managed in the drill way, on rich 


good land, and amply manured, will 


maintain four horſes, from the latter end 
of April to the end of October; but, if a 
farmer would manage in- the moſt ju- 
dicious manner, he ſhould allot an acre 


to 


, , er 
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to every three horſes; by which means 
he will be ſure to babe plenty to 55 
for any other uſe. 

This ſyſtem of conducting the team 
cannot be too ſtrongly recommended: 
thoſe farmers, who provide graſs or 
clover to turn their horſes into, know 
well the great quantity of land that muſt 
be aſſigned them, and the high expences 
in general of keeping horſes : they 
ſhould determine to- embrace all methods 
of lowering ſuch great expences, and 
none offers more clearly, and with 2 
greater certainty, than the cultivation of 
lucerne for ſummer food. 


O XEN. 


OX teams are maintained in winter 
at a much leſs expence than horſes ; but 
in ſummer they are nearer an equality : 
the ſame reaſoning is therefore applicable 
to both. It is as adviſcable to ſoil oxen 
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on lucerne as horſes: they will thrive 


extremely well on it, and at a much leſs 


expence than paſturing them in the 
common manner. 


COWS. 


IN this month, the cows ſhould be 
kept in good food, that the dairy or the 
calves may return the farmer a due pro- 
duct. Clover and ray-graſs, that has 
been fed off early with ſheep, will ſuit 
them well; but if the clover ſhould, as 
it is commonly imagined to do, give the 
butter a taſte, the variation of price ſhould 
then be calculated on compariſon with 
the convenience the farmer finds in feed- 
ing with that graſs. Lucerne does ex- 
cellently for cows, and gives the butter 
no ill taſte: it will, mown and given 
in racks or cribs, go much further than 
any food, and at the ſame time yield an 
opportunity of raiſing much dung: a 

M point 
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point that ought never to be forgotten. 
If this method is purſued, it will be 
moſt adviſeable to let the cows go in a 
ſmall paſture of an acre or two, with a 
pond in it, and be baited on lucerne in 
the cow-houſe, or in cribs in a yard ad- 
joining, three times a day, with good 
care taken, that the feeding places are 
kept well littered. In this manner the 
dairy or calves will not fail of proving 
extremely profitable. It is not at all 
neceſſary to aſſert, that the cows will 
yield as large a produce in this manner, 
as when turned into natural graſs up to 
their horns: that is by no means the 
enquiry; but there cannot be a doubt of 
their yielding a much greater profit, 


which is the only point of conſequence. 


In natural graſs, they will eat, ſpoil, 


and trample a great breadth ; in exceed- 


ing good graſs, perhaps, an acre a head 
at leaſt; but, if your lucerne is good, 
one acre will feed three or four cows 
amply. Such a ſtate of the caſe at once 

; ſhews, 
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ſhews, that the product of the cows has 
nothing to do in the enquiry: it is the 
clear profit alone that ſhould be con- 
ſidered. | 

In the feeding of horſes, oxen, or 
cows, with lucerne, let me obſerve, that 
it ſhould be regularly mown every day, 
or-every two days at moſt; and the beſt 
way of carrying it to the ſtable will be 
in a ſmall ſkeleton-cart drawn by one 
horſe, and made for the purpoſe. In the 
cutting it, the plantation ſhould be 
marked into thirty or fifteen diviſions ; 
one to be mown every day, or every two 
days, and the cattle ſo proportioned, that 
they may eat it regularly. This will fave 
trouble, and make the proportion between 
the cattle and their food be diſcovered 
with the greater accuracy : the lucerne, 
if well managed, will be ready to cut 
every thirty days. 


M 2 
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THE DAIRY. 


NOW begins the harry of the dairy- 
maid's buſineſs : this is one of the moſt 
tickliſh parts of the farmer's buſineſs. 
Unleſs he has a very diligent” and in- 
duſtrious wife, who ſees minutely to her 
dairy, or a moſt honeſt,” diligent, and 
careful houſe-keeper to do it for him, 
he will aſſuredly loſe money by his 
dairy : truſted to common ſervants, it 
will never pay charges. The dairy- 
maid muſt be up every morning by four 
o clock, or ſhe will be backward in her 
buſineſs. At fix, the cows muſt be 
milked, and there muſt be milkers 
enough to finiſh by ſeven. The ſame 
rule muſt be obſerved in the evening. 
Cleznlineſs is the great point in a dairy: 
the utenſils ſhould all be ſcalded every 
day; the pails, and whatever elſe are 
mall enough, boiled in the copper daily, 

and 
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ih and vaſt quantities of cold water ſhould - 


de conſtantly poured down on the floor 
1 in hot weather, a cock of water run- 


1 ning conſtantly through it; falling on 

0 the floor, and daſhing a good deal about, 
| would have excellent effects in cooling 
the air. There is ſcarcely any part of a 
farm that wants contrivance more than 
a dairy: if the number of cows be very 
great, well-contrived conveniencies would 
fave half the expence of labour, and pay 
a farmer _ for 2 them him- 
1 RE 


PARE AND BURN. 


..- PARING and burning the turf is, 
in fome places, begun ſo ſoon as March; 
but it ought never to be done till April, 

and it is better ftill the beginning of 

May, at leaſt the burning; but the 

. paring may be executed throughout 
March and April, In the burning, 
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many hands ſhould be ſet at work at 
once, that a dry time may be caught 
for it, in caſe the ſeaſon in general 
proves wet. The aſhes ſhould only be 
ſpread before the plough, and turned in 
immediately: if they are long expoſed 


to the air, they will loſe much of their 


virtue. One peculiar circumſtance at- 
tending the breaking up of graſs lands, 
whether old turf or ſainfoine lays, in 
this manner, is the bringing them in 
order for turnips with only one plough- 
ing; and it is a general and very juſt 
obſervation, both in the north and weſt 
of England, where this huſbandry .is 


moſt common, that turnips ſcarcely ever 


are known to fail on burnt lands: the 


fly, on ſuch, is totally unknown. Now, 
any farmer muſt be ſenſible of the vaſt 


importance of thus bringing turf-land, 


by only one ploughing, to a turnip: crop: 
an infinity of tillage is thus faved, as 
well as a great expence; and the tur- 
pips : are always ſo great a crop, that they 

= | repay 
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repay the expences of the operation with 
X moſt ample profit. In a word, this 
\X Huſbandry deſerves the warmeſt praiſe. 
3 But of late years an opinion againſt it 
has prevailed much in ſome counties. 
SeveraF of the nobility and gentry, of 

very large: eſtates, have interdicted the 
practice, not allowing their tenants. to 

pare! and burn under any pretence what- 

ever. The reaſon aſſigned for this con- 

duct is an apprehenſion, that the deptlr 

FJ of ' the ſoil decreaſes from- it : that you 
* burn the land, and reduce half an inch 
= to half a line; a great evil, when the 
land is perhaps only three or four inches 

3 deep on a lime- ſtone rock, But this 
= reaſoning many very ſenſible and expe- 
rienced farmers know to be falſe. They, 
on the contrary, urge the univerſal cir- 
cumſtance of no land ever being pared 
till it has acquired a turf, which, With 
natural graſſes, will be about twenty 
years; and, with ſainfoine, the duration 
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168 THE FARMER's 
of the crop, which is from fifteen to 


twenty years: that it is not the id 


which is burnt, but the bulbs of the 


plants, the roots, and net-work of graſs 
roots: the earth, which is intermixed, 
is never burnt; it is calcined, but never 


reduced to aſhes, all of which ariſe from 
bulbs and roots: hence the fact, that 
the ſtaple of the ſoil never ſuffers from 
paring and burning. If this reaſoning 
be not true, whence the known fact, that 
ſoils not four inches thick, and which 
have remained at the ſame thickneſs as 
long as the oldeſt man can remember, 


have yet been pared and burnt regularly 
every crop of ſainfoine ; that is, five or 


fix times in a century; and, as the ſame 
huſbandry is known by record to have 
been practiſed for ages on the ſame land, 
the ſtaple muſt have loſt three inches 
every hundred years; in other words, 
it muſt have been totally gone long ago, 
and nothing but rock remained: all 


which 
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TKALENDAR. 169 
which is evidently falſe, the ſoil at this 


day being as thick as ever. We may 
from hence conclude, what ſuch farmers 


aſſert to be true, that the earth ſuffers no 
diminution, thoſe roots and bulbs only 
being reduced to aſhes, which in break - 
ing up by che 5 alone would r rot 
3 away. e » þ 
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DIG the new-planted hop-garden 
this month; earth up the plants, and 
ſee that no weeds are left to infeſt 
them. At this time you ſhould alſo 
pole your old plantations, proportion- 
ing your poles to the age and n 
4 ac n 
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BEES. oa 


o 
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WATCH n your apiary, 1 you 


muſt now expect the bees to fwarm. 
This moſt uſeful inſect is not ſo much 
attended to by many farmers as it ought: 


not a farm-houſe ſhould be without bee- 
hives; for the trouble they give is very 
trifling, and by farmers ſmall profits 
ſhould not be neglected: the union of 
them 1s not trifling. 
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THIS is the beſt ello! to ſow hemp | 


in. I ſuppoſe the land to have had its 
firſt tillage in October, left on the ſharp 
ridge, and well water- furrowed in the 
ſpring; to have been ſtirred twice or 
thrice, and well manured. The ſeed 


ſhould be harrowed in, from two to four 


buſhels 
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buſhels - per acre. This plant requires 
the very ſtrongeſt, richeſt land that can 
be fixed on; for, on poor ſoils, it yields 
no profitable return. I do not think it 
is''a crop that is in general adviſeable: a 
good farmer will make more money by 


applying with as much ſpirit to more 


common articles, as he muſt to this, if 
he cultivates it at all. 


F LAX. 


THIS is another culture that requires 


extreme rich land and great manuring. 
It anſwers pretty well with. the due 
attention; but I may remark on this 
crop what I did on hemp, that the ſame 
favourable circumſtances of ſoil, manure, 
and weeding, would repay the farmer 
much better in other crops, ſuch as cab- 
bages, potatoes, carrots, &c. &c. with 
this general and great ſuperiority : hemp 
and flax are very great exhauſters; 

whereas 
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whereas the crops I propoſe are un- 
doubtedly beneficial to the ſoil, and vafily 
improving to a whole farm, in the 
quantity of dung they enable you to 
raiſe, Flax may be ſown in April; but, 
if you have not your land in excellent 
tilth, it is better deferred till May. © - 
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TURNIPS, 


"T\VHIS is the | great ſeaſon for 
ſowing turnips : later ſown crops 
ſcarcely ever arrive at the ſize of thoſe 
ſown in June. There is a common idea 
among the farmers, that the turnip ſea- 
ſon laſts juſt a month, a fortnight before, 
and a fortnight after Midſummer ; but 
let the huſbandman make good uſe of 
the farſt fortnight: the latter will not 
equal it, unleſs the weather is more fa- 
vourable. The land I ſuppoſe to have 
been ploughed for the laſt time but one 
in May: the beginning of this month 
the manure ſhould be carted on to it, 
25 which, 
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which, in a well-ordered farm, ſhould 
come from the farm-yard ; and, if that 
does not yield a ſufficiency to cover a 
fourth part of the arable land, the farmer 
is a bad one. If he has a thorough 
command of litter, and money enough 
in his pocket to buy plenty of cattle, 


it will cover a third of it; but, whatever 


quantity of turnips: he has, let him dung 
them well. In this work he ſhould 


proceed regularly, beginning one fide 


of the field, and laying the heaps in 
lines from top to bottom, it ſhould be 
ſpread immediately, and the ploughs 
follow directly to turn it in. Upon that 
ploughing, the ſeed ſhould be ſown with- 
out loſs of time, and covered by two 
or three harrowings, according to the 
fineneſs of the land. I have ſometimes 
ſeen the dung carried out a week before 
it is ploughed in; but that is very bad 
huſbandry : for much of the goodneſs of 
it is carried away by the ſun; It ſhould 
be taken in full fermentation from the 


heap, 
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heap, and turned directly in, ſo as to 
ferment under the moulds, which will 
enſure a! great crop. If the farm em- 
ploys many teams, it will be proper to 
proportion them, ſo as to let the ma- 
nuring, ploughing, and harrowing, be 
conſtantly going on, without inter- 
ruption. As to the ſeed, obſerve well 
to ſow the great round turnip, that lies 
quite above ground, and holds to it only 
by a ſmall tap- root. It grows larger 
than any other, and has the excellent 
quality of being uſed in winter with 
much greater caſe than thoſe forts, which 
root quite under ground, and are con- 
ſequently not to be got at in a ſlight 
froſt. Sow about a quart an acre : leſs 
than a pint is ſufficient, perhaps half a 
pint, if they all grow, and eſcape the 
fly; but I have ſeen many thin-ſown 
pieces totally eaten up, when the thick- 
fown ones have ſuffered much, and yet 
enough eſcaped for a crop. 
In extreme dry ſeaſons, much ſeed 
48 | will 
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will not vegetate; but ſuch inſtances 
are rare: the moſt common misfortune 
is the fly, which eats them off before 
they gain the rough leaf. Many reme- 
dies have been propoſed for this evil; 
but none that are effectual. Steeps for 
the ſecd are mere quackery, Strewing 
ſoot over the plants, as ſoon as attacked, 
will very often fave them, but the 
remedy 1s very expenſive; becauſe, on 
numerous foils at this ſeaſon, the ſoot 
will be of no ſervice as a manure; The 
very beft dependance is on the richneſs 
of your foll : if it is extremely fertile, 
or full of dung, the growth of the tur- 
nips will be forced ; ſo much accelerated, 
that they will preſently grow out of the 
power of the fly. I have often re- 
marked in fields partly dunged, that 
thoſe lands, which received no manure, 
have been totally eaten up, while the 
dunged parts have eſcaped clear. With- 
out manure, the growth is ſo flow, that 

| 4 the 
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the enemy has many! opportunities to 
attack the plant. 


When a crop is Wa dee e we 


farmers plough and ſow again, which 


ſhould. never be omitted, if you have 
time. Probably you, may do this, and 


yet get your crop in in June, which 


will be a fortunate circumſtance attend- 


ing a 55 early vhs, 
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UP ON your cabbage lands you 
ſhould purſue the ſame maxims as above 
laid down for turnips, only in ploughing 
the manure in, always throw the land 
on to the ridge, and ſet the plants in a 


üngle row on the top of each: ſo the 


dung is covered up in the ridges, and 
the plants j in a Proper ſituation for pro- 
ſiting by it to the ütmoſt. As to the 
diſtance of the rows, you muſt be guided 
abſolutely by the richneſs of the ſoil: 
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if you find the plants join from row to 
row, when at four feet, then you have 
proof, that they ſhould not be platted 
nesrer; but, if they no more than join, 


on three feet ros, Ten you Would loſe 


in the crop, if you gave a greater diſtance-: 


two feet, from plant to plan. is the 


Proper diſtance. 
When the manure is Head ai 


turned in, the proper way of planting 


will be to ſend women or children in 


with bundles of plants, to drop them on 


the tops of the ridges, at about two feet 
diſtance. They Will lay ready for the 


men, who may then platit almoſt as 


Faſt as they can walk; but, if they Have 
to get, carry, and Tet the plants, they 
will not be able to do near the work 
they might with better contrivance. 
The rows at four fect may be planted 
at five ſhillings an acre. It i is a rule 
among the cabbage planters in huſ- 
bandry, never to water the plants, let 
the ſeaſon be as dry as it may, infifting 

that 
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= that it is entirely uſeleſs. Upon this 
© IT ſhall venture to remark, that in moſt 
'years, if the land is in fine tilth, and 
well dunged, this may be right, as the 
expence muſt be conſiderable; but I 
ſhould' apprehend that, in very dry ſea- 
ſons, when the new-ſet plants have 
nothing but a burning ſun on them, 
that watering would ſave the lives of 
vaſt numbers, and might very well 
_ . anſwer the expence, if a pond is near, 
and the work done with a water-cart; 
- There is one uſe in cabbages, which 
appears not to have met with the at- 
tention it merits: it is the planting on 
thoſe lands where turnips have failed. 
A late-fown crop of thoſe roots ſcarcely 
ever comes to any profitable amount; 
but cabbages planted on the land, with- 
out any freſh ploughing, would turn out 
a very beneficial crop for ſheep late in 
the ſpring t in all probability, (unleſs 
on very light, ſandy, or lime- ſtone 1 
. Na . ſoils) ll 
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ſoils) of greater value than the turnips, 


had they ſucceeded. n 


＋ * 


No farmer can entertain too high ſen- 
timents of the neceſſity of gaining Crops 


of green winter food : the importance of 
having ſuch food for his cattle, and not 


depending totally on hay, is one of the 
cleareſt axioms in the whole. range, of 
huſbandry. His profits will be amazingly 
leffened : his loſs in the want of ma- 


nure felt ſeverely for many years, and 
on farms not abounding with hay, his 


expence in buying it, or his loſs in 


ſelling his cattle, , will be equally great. 
But, beſides theſe accumulated ,, evils, 
there. is another of a different. nature, 
which he ſhould conſider well: it is the 


change of his courſe of crops. After 


either turnips or cabbages, he ſows 


ſpring corn, and with that ſpring. corn 
clover. On ſome ſoils, the graſs is left 
but, one year, in others two, and in 
others, mixed with ray-graſs, three, four, 


or five. The lay is ploughed up, and 


wheat 
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wheat at once harrowed in. This is at 
once compendious, cheap, and yet moſt 
excellent huſbandry; for the whole 
duration of the graſs is a conſtant fund 
of profit, at ſcarce any expence, and the 
preparation for wheat is carrying on all 
the time in the moſt beneficial manner. 
But, if the turnips fail, and no cabbages 
planted, what is the conſequence? Why, 
the farmer ſows wheat on the fallow, 
in hopes of a good crop, to pay him for 
ſo much tillage as the land has received. 
This introduction of that grain at once 
breaks the whole arrangement of his 
farm, and he is forced either to begin 
again, or to purſue that pernicious huſ- 
bandry of ſowing two crops of white 
corn running. He. muſt either fallow 
for turnips again, or take a crop of 
barley, and then turnips : thus is he 
thrown out of his clover, though as im- 
portant a crop as any on his farm, and 
launches into a feries of tillage, that 
cannot but prove very expenſive to him, 
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without repaying half the benefit that 
the clover courſe would have done. 

For theſe reaſons, when the turnips 
fail, and cabbages are not planted, the 
land* ſhould be laid up in winter: for 


barley, and the clover ſown with it, 


which will turn out far more "ative 
than throwing in wheat. 


The cabbages ' planted. | in April, ab 


hand-hoed and horſe-hoed in May, ſhould 
now have the ſecond of each of thoſe 


operations given: a hand-hoeing the 
middle of the month, which muſt cut 


up all weeds, and break the earth well 
of the narrow ſlip, on which the plants 
were left. Toward: the latter end, the 
plough ſhould go another bout in the 
intervals, ſplitting the ridge thrown up 
in May, and returning it to the rows, 
Theſe operations will be of very great 
utility to the crop. 
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CARROTS. 


THE carrot crop will, in all pro- 
bability, require a hoeing this month, 
about the latter end of it. It ſhould be 
performed with common hoes, and the 
men, who execute it, ſhould take good 
care to kill all remaining weeds, and 
wherever they left the carrots double 
before, to ſet them out to the proper 
diſtances. This being the third hoeing, 
the land ſhould be left in ſuch order, as 
to require no more work, or, at leaſt, 
nothing more than once going over it 
tke latter end of Auguſt, to cut up ſtrag- 
gling weeds, which oy by that time 
have ariſen. 
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' POTATOES. 
ANOTHER | hand-hoeing. muſt be 


given the potatoe crop, which ſhould 
be ſo effectually performed, as to pre- 


_ clude the neceſſity of any ſucceeding 


ones; becauſe the plants will be too 
much grown to be hoed without damage 
in the operation. The crops planted in 


rows for horſe-hoeing muſt have the 


ſecond this month, given with the 


ſwing-plough as before: it muſt ſplit 


the ridge before thrown up, and lay it 
equally to the rows, 


MADDER. 
ANOTHER hand-hoeing muſt be 
given to the madder crops this month, 


in which the labourers mult be extremely 


attentive not to damage the crop; for 
| the 


— —  —— ä 
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the branches will be grown conſiderably, 
and they are ſo remarkably brittle, that 
the leaſt rough uſage breaks and da- 
mages them: they muſt not ule longer 
than ſix or eight-inch hoes. The latter 
end of the month, the firſt horſe-hoeing 
ſhould be given. Put two horſes, one 

before the other, in the ſwing-plough, 
and turn a furrow on each ſide om the 
plants, which will conſequently throw 
up a ridge in the middle of each interval, 
and ſo it ſhould be left till the next 


month. 


' LICQUORICE. 


by THIS month the licquorice plan- 
tation muſt be hand-hoed again. Let 
the work be carefully performed with 
ſmall hoes; but the plant not being 
nearly fo brittle as madder, it will not 
require ſo much nicety in the manage- 
ment. 
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HOPS. 


TI E the aan: to the 105 the # begks: 7 
1 ning of this month, and towards the 
| end of it examine them, to retie ſuch as 
{ have become looſe. Be very diligent to 
| | keep the garden clean from weeds. 
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|} WEED the young flax: this is an 
| expenſive operation; ; but the crop de- 
pends on it: it muſt cherefore be effec- 
1 tually performed. 


LUCERNE. 


THE lucerne, drilled in the ſpring, 
will now want a very careful attendance. 
It will not be adviſeable to horſe-hoe it 
il the 
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the firſt year, becauſe its great tender- 
neſs will not bear any accidental evils 
that may ariſe in the operation; but the 
hand-hoes ſhould be kept diligently at 
work; the land kept throughout this 
work perfectly free from weeds, and the 


ſurface well broken by the hoes, to keep. 
it from any degree of binding. While 
the men are hoeing, they ſhould never 


omit to ſtoop and pluck out ſuch weeds 
with their fingers, as grow among the 
plants in the rows: this is highly neceſ- 
ſary; ; for, if they are left, they will 
injure the young lucerne much. Who- 


ever cultivates this graſs, muſt abſolutely 
determine to ſpare no expence in the era- 


dication of weeds : if it is not done in 
the moſt perfect manner, the crop will 


anſwer very poorly. There is no plant 


will bear the neighbourhood of weeds ſo 
badly, and eſpecially while it is young. 
If the hand-hoes are applied in time, 
and often enough, the expence will not 
be great 3 but if, through ſaving, you 
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defer it till they are gotten much a-hicad, 
the crop will either be totally loſt, or the 


expence of cleaning be enormous. 

The old crops of drilled or tranſplanted 
lucerne will be ready for cutting this, as 
well as every month through ſummer, if 
the land is made rich enough for it, and 
the weeds are never allowed to riſe. After 


the cutting, horſe-hoe the rows, each 


time the reverſe of the former; and, in 
reſpect of hand-hoeing, be guided by 
the weeds : give it as often as neceſſary 
to deſtroy them abſolutely and com- 


pletely. | | 
Some cultirators have found a difficulty 


in the cutting lucerne: they ſay that, in 


mowing it, if the intervals are kept in 


fine tilth, ſo much duſt is taken up with 


the crop, that the cattle will not eat it z 
but, in- anſwer to this, I may obſerve, 
that if weeds enough are left to prevent 
this evil, the crop will be deſtroyed. It 
ſhould be either reaped and laid at once 


into a cart, or on heaps, or elſe the in- 


convenience 


2s e 
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convenience ſubmitted to; which I might 
obſerve, cannot be any thing / ARE. ſo 
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THE lter 110d of Fins] the ſain- 
ITY crops „Will, in general, be ready 
to mow: they ſhould always be made 
into hay; for no graſs in the world an- 
ſwers ſo well for that purpoſe. It is a 
common tbing to gain from two to three 
tons per acre on dry good land, that 
with any other - crop would yield none 
at all: and the after-graſs is extremely 
valuable, much more ſo alone, than the 
former value of the land. 
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| THE. latter end of June, the clover 
crops will be ready to mow. In many 
„ ſituations 
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in June. In executing the work, ob- 
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ſituations it will not be adviſeable to 
feed any more of it than can be diſpenſed 
with, the hay paying ſo much better. 

In the making of all artificial graſſes 
into hay, particularly clover and ſain- 
foine, it ſhould be obſerved to act quite 
differently from the making natura 
graſs. The latter is ſtrewed about ſoon 
after, mowing ; but the former, ſhould 
lie in ſwarth a day or two, then; turned 
carefully, and lie a day or two longer. 


In good weather, this makes it ſufficiently. 


It may then be got into cocks, in which 
it ſhould remain about two days, and 
then carted to the ſtack. The whole is 
a very eaſy and cheap proceſs. 


MEADOWS, 
THE very early or rich meadows, 
and the highly manured upland paſtures, 
about great cities, will be ready to mow 


ſerve 
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ſerve particularly, 1 that the labourers cut 
as cloſe to the ground as poſſible: graſs 
never "thrives well that is not mon 
quite clöſe, and the loſs in the erop of 
ity is vety conſiderate; for one inch 
at bottom weighs more chan ſeveral at 
top. In the making it into hay, you 
will be à loſer, if you Have not many 
| Hands ready for the work. It ſhould 
be ſhaken' out directly after the ſeythe; 
wind-rowed, that is, raked into rows, 
before the evening, ſhaked out again 
next morning, and in the afternoon 
got into graſs cocks : theſe ſhould be 
opened the morning following, and got 
into the great cock by night; by which 
time the hay will be well made, if no 
rain comes; but, in caſe of bad weather, 
the proceſs will be more tedious. If ſuc- 


ceſſive rains come, ſo that the hay is 


damaged, and you are fearful of its 
turning out unprofitably, by all means 
ſalt it as you ſtack it; a peck ſtrewed 
in layers on the ſtack to a load of hay: 
1 it 
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it will have a very great effect in 
fweatening it, however bad it may be, 
even to blackneſs; and it has been found 
by experiment, that horſes and horned 
cattle will eat damaged hay, if Jalted, 
in preference to the beſt. 


THE TEAMS, 


CONTINUE to foil 105 1 * 
and oxen in the ſtables, or under ſheds, 
upon lucerne mown every day or two, 
and take care to have great plenty of 
litter, to ſpread under them, for treading 
into dung. They will raiſe immenſe 
quantities of moſt valuable manure with 
this management, and at the ſame time 
be kept at a much cheaper rate, than if 
turned into any kind of paſture. 
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HORSE-HOFING. 


THE drilled crops in general of 
wheat, barley, oats, peaſe or beans, muſt 
be horſe-hoed at leaſt once in June. If 
they had received a firſt horſe-hoeing in 
May, then this of June muſt reverſe it: 
throw the earth back again to the rows, 
ſplitting the ridge in the middle of the 
interval. In theſe works of horſe-hoeing, 


two horſes ſhould be uſed, one before 
the other, and the plough ſhould not be 


carried nearer the rows of corn than four 
inches: even at that diſtance, ſome of 
the corn will be apt to be buried. Theſe 


F _ remarks are offered for thoſe, who drill 
all ſorts of crops; but the new..huſban- 


dry cannot be recommended for white 
corn or peaſe: beans it is incomparable 
for; turnips it is ſaid to do well for. 


. 
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FALLOWS. 


THE fallows, whether for wheat 


or barley, ſhould this month receive a 


ſtirring ; by which the crops of weeds, 
that have ariſen ſince the land was 
ploughed and harrowed fine, the latter 
end of April, or the beginning of May, 
w1ll all be turned in and deſtroyed : no 


other tillage will be GY this month 


0 them. 


BUCK-WHEAT:. 


IN caſe the month of May was very 
unfavourable to the tillage of ſpring 


corn lands, buck-wheat may yet be 


ſown ; but it ſhould not be ventured in 
the ground after the firſt week or ten 
days. This crop bearing to be ſown ſo 
late is, in many caſes, a moſt valuable 

1 £ circum- 
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circumſtance. By means of it, you have 
time to get the land into extreme good 
order, and quite free from ſeed-weeds. 
If the ſtubbles are broken up in October, 
he muſt be an indolent farmer that can- 
not get his land fine and clean by the 
end of May. 


. 
=? * A VU e 2 
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IN this month, the flocks of ſtock 
ſheep are regularly managed: they live 
on the commons and ſheep-walks, with 
little change or trouble. The ſtock: 
intended for fatting, ſuch, for inſtance, as 
wethers bought in in April or May, and- 
intended to be ſold fat from turnips or 
cabbages the following winter, ſhould 
be kept not like fat ſheep, but through- 
out this month on the pooreſt of your 
food: they may be turned on to your 
commons or ſheep walk, or into your 
bare paſtures, and kept ſo for eight hours 
— MS day, 
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a-day, and then give them a bait for 
two or three hours in your clover. or 
ray-graſs, or good natural paſtures ; 
after which they will be ready profitably 
to fold. Early in the month, the lambs 
of a flock ſhould be gelt: a work that 
| ſhould not be delayed longer. 

Now alſo is the time for Cari 
ſheep. In this work, the young farmer 
ſhould be attentive, and fix on the ſteadieſt 
and moſt careful of his labourers for it. 


If he does not keep a ſhepherd, they 


muſt be waſhed in a pond or river three 
or four days before, taking the oppor- 


tunity of a warm day. Two men hold 
the ſheep, and - waſh his wool quite 


clean; and another or two muſt attend 


to bring them. The only rule in doing 
this work is to waſh them till the wool 
is quite clean and white. Some people 
have a notion, that it will kill the fiſh 
of a pond; but this is a mere vulgar 
error : on the contrary, the vermin that 
are waſhed out will feed them well. 

3 KEY. -þ In 
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In a day or two after the waſhing, 
they muſt be ſheared; in which buſineſs 
the principal care is to fee that the mea 
do not ſtick the points of the ſhears into 
the ſheep, nor clip or wound the ſkin, 
A man, that underſtands the buſineſs 
well, ſhould attend to wind the wool 
into fleeces, as faſt as it is cut, and ſhould 
take care to turn in all the damaged or 
ill-looking parts, ſo as to make as hand- 
ſome a fleece as he can. The farmer 
will find the advantage of ſuch a con- 
duct, when he ſells his wool. In ſome 
countries, the whole buſineſs of waſh- 
ing, ſhearing, and winding, is done by 
the great: the price varies; but it is 
three ſhillings and ſix-pence a ſcore ſheep, 
where the men have one ſhilling and 
ſix-pence a day at that ſeaſon of the 


year, 
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FOLDING. 


THIS is a capital month for the 
ſheep fold, and the benefit of this ma- 
nuring is ſo great, that be is an idle 
farmer who does not make the moſt of 
it, Now you ſhould fold the cabbage 
and turnip land, which are the crops 
that will ſooneſt ſucceed the operation : 
the general rule for all manuring. Give 
each ſheep a ſquare yard in the fold, 
and go two nights on the ſame land, 
After your cabbages are planted, and 
your turnips ſown, if the land is very 
light, continue the folding on the tur- 
nips till they come up; but, after that, 
you mult remove to your crops of graſſes, 
that are mown regularly for ſoiling your 
teams with in the ox-houſe and ſtable. 
As ſoon as a ſpot is mown, fold it, but 
only one night, and immediately after 
horſe-hoe it. If the rows are too nar- 


rOW 
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row for that operation, hand-hoe it; 
and, if the crop is broad-caſt, harrow it. 
But, whatever be the operation, it ſhould 
follow the ſheep, ſo as to bury the dung 
directly. This uſe of the fold will laſt 
till about a fortnight before wheat ſow- 
ing, when you ſhould move again. 


THISTLE THE WHEATS. 


IN this month, the crops of wheat, 
if any thiſtles has ariſen in them, ſhould 
be weeded, The beſt manner of per- 
forming the work is with a ſmall hand- 
hook. It ſhould not be deferred longer 
than the beginning of June, or da- 
mage will be done to the crop by the 
treading. 
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DIG. MARLE.. 


THIS is a r for bet 
of land: one of the moſt important 


works that can be done in huſbandry. 
All farmers, that have marle under their 
fields, and do not make uſe of ſuch a 
treaſure, are much to be pitied: it may 
be called the prince of manures. 
In ſome countries, it is the common 
manure; and almoſt every where to be 
found when dug for: in ſuch places, 
the farmers have nothing to do but to 
get money enough to reſolve on the 
undertaking: they all acknowledge the 
expediency of the work, and ſeldom dil- 
pute the great profit of it; but, in other 
parts, the knowledge of marle is very 
confined, It may perhaps be diſcovered 
half a century before it comes into general 
uſe. In tracts of waſte land, or ſheep 
walks and warrens, let at a ſhilling, 
or 
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or two ſhillings and ſix-pence an acre, 
marle being diſcovered, and rendering 
ſuch land capable of yielding noble crops 
of turnips, clover, and all forts of grain 
and pulſe ; the uncommon effect, and the 
amazing advantages made by it are ſo 
ſtriking, that the uſe ſpreads faſt. But, 
onthe contrary, when marle is found 
under richer ſoils, (incloſed countries, 
for inſtance, of ten or twelve ſhillings 
an acre) the caſe is different: it will 
make no ſuch improvement as on the 
poorer lands; and, as great fortunes are 
not ſuddenly made by the uſe of it, the 
farmers will not be perſuaded to uſe it 
with any ſpirit, poſſibly, not at all: 
they think that a rent, comparatively 
higher than the other tracts, will not 
allow of their ſpending ſuch ſums about 
it: that they will not reap equal profit 
is undoubted ; but why not accept of 
twenty per cent. advantage? Should 
they reject it, becauſe they cannot com- 
mand fifty? Tf tenants are backward in 

making 
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making uſe of marle in lands of ten or 
twelve ſhillings an acre, their landlords 
ſhould ſet them the example, and ſhew 
them that the work will anſwer well. 
Marle is of various ſorts, and lies in 
various ſtrata: in ſome places, it is a 
ſoft, fat, ſoapy ſubſtance; in others, it 
is hard as chalk, which are called ſtone- 
marles: ſometimes you find it White, 
ſometimes grey; alſo blue, yellow, and 
a dark brown. In ſome counties you 
have thell marle, which is compoſed of 
nothing but marine ſhells. The depths 
at which it hes are various: ſometimes. 
only three feet from the ſurface, at others 
ten or twelve, and in fome places fo 
deep, that it will not anſwer to get it at 
all. The ftrata are alſo of different 
thickneſs, from two feet to twelve feet 
deep; but the general circumſtances 
in which all true marles agree, and 
which denote them ta be real, are the 


efferveſcence with acids, and the falling 
in 
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in water: the crackling in the fire is a 
good ſign, but not alone determinate. '* ” 
If it is uncertain what ftrata are under 
a farm, it is ever adviſeable to uſe the 
ſcrew-borer, to diſcover what ſoils are 
within reach. By means of that inſtru- 
ment, you diſcover, at a trifling expence, 
if there is any marle at command. 
'The beſt way of conveying it on to the 
land, if it does not lay very deep, is to 
open a ſloping mouth, ſinking the pit 
gradually, wide enough for a cart to 
drive in and out; and, when you come 
to the marle, to work it away circularly, 
and to keep the pit ten or fifteen feet 
deep, by which means the expence of 
filling the carts will be much leſſened. 
The expence of marling, when 1s 1s 
thrown in this manner into the cart, 
will be, upon an average, three pence 
haltpenny per load of thirty buſhels, 
the filing and ſpreading ; and about 
four pence halfpenny for the teams, 
carts, and drivers: in all, eight pence 


per 
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per load, or three pounds fix ſhillings 
and eight pence per hundred loads. This 
will be a proper quantity for an acre of 
land: the benefit will laſt for twenty 
years, and the land always be the better 
for it. 

Where the marle lies too deep for chis 
work, Pits, are ſunk like wells, and the 
marle drawn up in buckets : this, will 
colt alone ſix-pence per load of twenty 
buſhels, or nine pence that of thirty, 
which, added to the eight pence of the 
above, makes one ſhilling and five pence 
in all; or, for one hundred loads, ſeven 
pounds one ſhilling and eight pence, 
vrhich is the amount per acre. This 
expence will be thought high only by 
thoſe, who have been uſed to the in- 
ferior one of three pounds fix fhillings 
and eight pence ; but, in reality, it is 
one of the cheapeſt methods of manuring 
land: for, conſidering the number of 
years the manure laſts, the price per 
annum divided will amount to a very 
ſmall ſum annually. 
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IRE marle is net to be __ 


clay, in many places, is to be found at 
a moderate depth. This manure has 
none of the properties by which marle 
is to be known ; but yet it works won- 
derful improvements on many foils. In 
ſome light lands it has been prefetted 
by many very good farmers to indifferent 
ſorts of marle; and this preference has 
been the reſult of attentive experience. 


But the great point concerning clay 


is not ſo much the compariſon with 


marle, as the uſe of it Where no marle 
is to be had, On all light ſandy foils 


it ſhould be uſed with a confidence of 
ſucceſs ; for the precedents of its good 


effects are fo numerous that they have 
not a doubt of its excellence. About 


one hundred loads an acre, at the ſame 


expence as of marle, will work an im- 
provement 
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provement great enough to ſhew how 
much miſtaken they are, who think 


nothing but the fineſt marles worthy of 


attention; and upon heavier ſoils, ſuch 
as wet loams, brick earths upon clay, 
and looſe hollow ſoils, that want a firmer 


texture, clay is an excellent manure; 
but there are vaſt tracts of ſuch land, 


that cover very fine veins of clay, and 
yet the farmers know nothing of the uſe 
of it. It is much to be regretted that 
their landlords do not give them a juſter 
idea, by being at the expence of claying 
ſome ſmall fields, until the benefit of the 


improvement becomes conſpicuous. 


DIG CHALK. 


CHALK is a manure very common 
in many parts of the kingdom, and this 
month is a very proper ſeaſon for dig- 
ging it. A diſtinction is here to be 
made between the chalks that are of the 
| fat 
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Fat ſoapy kind, and thoſe hard ones that | 
are flakey and different. The firſt ought 
always to be ranked among the marles, 
for ſuch they really are; but the latter 
have none of the ſigns of marle, and yet 
are of excellent uſe on many ſoils : they 
work a great. impfovement on light 

ſands, and light loams: they have in 
many-places been uſed with great ſucceſs 
on gravels; and on clayey loams and 
clays' they do extremely well, mellow- 

ing them greatly, and bringing them 
into much better order for ploughing, 
and much earlier in the ſpring, which, 
on ſuch ſoils, is always a matter of con- 
ſequence. The expences of this im- W 
provement are the ſame as of marle or 1 
clay, being ſometimes dug and thrown Wt 
directly into (carts, and at others drawn 
up+in- buckets through ſhafts. Theſe 
variations are not of ſuch importance as 
to exclude the propriety of the improve- 
ment, even in the moſt expenſive 
countries, | 
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EMPTY oN Ss. 
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THIS is a proper ſeaſon for emptying it 
ponds, and cleanſing rivers ; for, being ; 
early in the ſummer, you will afterwards C 
have an opportunity of turning the mud 
over twice or thrice, and thereby ſweeten- 
ing it, and laying it into the proper 
ſtate for bringing it on to the land. Thie 
is a part of huſbandry too much neg. 
lected by moſt common farmers; but 
advantage ſhould always be taken of ir | 
by a good huſbandman, when he iv 
lucky enough to ſucceed a great ſoven; 
for then he will probably find all the! | 
ponds, &c. full of rich mud. 

It is impoſſible that pond mud, eſpe. 
cially if there is a ſtream into the water, 
ſhould ever fail of proving a moſt excel- 
lent manure, when judiciouſly uſed. 
The method of managing it, which has 
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been found the moſt beneficial, is the 
following. 

As ſoon as the mud is dry, and hard 
enough to ſpit, turn it over, and, in about 
three weeks or a month after, mix it with 
an equal quantity of chalk or marle : 
it matters not which you move: either 
bring 1 the chalk to the mud, or carry the 
mud to the chalk. If lime is cheap and 
plenty, it will be an excellent manage- 


ment to add about half the quantity of 


mud in lime. Let the whole be mixed 
well together, and remain until September, 
when it ſhould be turned over again, 
and ſpread upon paſture or meadow land 
in October. This is huſbandry that will 


pay any man well. | FR 


RAPE AND COLE-SEED. 


THIS is the ſeaſon for ſowing theſe 
plants, in the ſame manner, and upon 


the ſame preparation as turnips. The 


P great 


ung; Oo TR 
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great uſe of the crops is for ſeed, of 


which oil is made. It ſells at various 
prices, from ten to thirty pounds a laſt : 
the crop is, on good lands, generally 
About half a laſt; but it is a great im- 

veriſher. In ſome places. it is ſown 
py feeding ſheep and ewes in the ſpring g 
after turnips are gone, which is a bene- 
ficial uſe but the c quantity of food not 
being 7277 great, it will not anſwer for 
this uſe, to apply land to it that has had 
A year's fallow, but only ſuch as have 
given a crop, (white peaſe, for inſtance, 
or tares mown green for ſoiling) which 
land may be ploughed up the beginning 
of July, and this ſeed harrowed in. 
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FARM YARD. 
EE compoſt raiſed the preceding 
I winter in the yard being carted 
Have leiſure, begin to cart in the layer of 
turf, ditch earth, chalk, marle, or clay, 
upon which you are to fodder the ſuc- 
ceeding winter. There is no neceſlity 


of performing this work in July; but, 


as it may probably prove a leiſure time 
for the teams, it is mentioned as a 
buſineſs that ſhould be in hand, as a pre- 
vention of their ſtanding ſtill, It ſhould 
be executing from this time till the end 

2 of 


on to the land, you may now, if you 
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of September. As the importance of it 
is very great, being the ſource of the 
moſt material improvements on a farm, 
it ſhould be reſolved on early, and ex- 
ecuted with all poſfible ſpirit. 


TURNIPS. 


NOW you muſt hand-hoe your 
turnip crops; a work perfectly under- 
ſtood in many parts of the Kingdom; but 
ſo much neglected and unknown in 
others, that it will be proper to enlarge 
a little on the method of performing it, 
and on the neceſſity of the practice. 
Suppoſing turnip-hoers to be ſcarce, 
or to demand extravagant prices, or 
none to be had, order ſome hoes to be 
made by your blackſmith : the iron part 
exactly twelve inches long, and three or 
four broad, neatly done, and ſharp: put 
handles five feet long in them. 80 
provided, take your men into the field, 
4 and 


and yourſelf with a hoe ſhould accom- 
pany. them: make them hoe the crop 
boldly, and not be afraid of cutting too 
many up. Direct them to ſtrike their 
hoe around every plant they leave, and 
fix upon the moſt vigorous and healthy 
growing ones. By this means, they 
will not be able to leave them leſs than 
fourteen inches aſunder ; for, their hoes 
ſpreading. at every cut twelve inches, 
they cannot ſpoil your crop by not cutting 
freely. This work muſt be done by the 
day, and you muſt attend the men well, 
to ſee that they cut the land pretty deep, 
ſo as to kill all the weeds, and alſo ſuch 
turnips as they ſtrike at. In about a 
fortnight after, ſend them in again to 
rectify former omiſſions: in which 
time they muſt break all the land again 
with their hoes, cut up the remaining 
weeds, and wherever the turnips were 
left double, thin them. The men will 
be aukward at this work the firſt year; 
but, by degrees, they will be able to da 
e id 


| 
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it in perfection, and by mixing new ones 
among them every year, the art will not 
be loſt. 

In countries, where turnip-hoeing is 
commonly practiſed, the work is gene- 
rally done by the piece ; four ſhillings 
an acre, for the firſt hoeing, and two 
ſhillings and ſix-pence, or two ſhillings, 
for the ſecond, are common prices. Where 
this is the caſe, the farmer's principal 
attention ſhould be to ſee that the work 
was well done; for, in all theſe ope- 
rations, the fellows are extremely apt to 
run over their work in a ſlovenly man- 
ner, aiming only at making good earn- 
ings: the farmer ſhould fee that they 
cut up all the weeds, and leave the tur- 
nips every where ſingle, The crop muſt 
have two hoeings, which ſhould leave it 
perfeftly clean, and the plants all at 
regular diſtances, | 
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CABBAGES. 


THE erop planted in April or May 
muſt be looked to this month. As they 


were both hand and horſe-hoed in 


June, perhaps they will not want any 
more culture till Auguft ; but this de- 
pends on the ſeaſon: if the weeds grow, 


let them be killed ; for the beſt rule in 


this matter is to hoe ſufficiently to keep 
the crop perfectly clean, and to horfe-hoe 
vrhenever the intervals are at all bound 
by rains or otherwiſe. | 

The crop planted laſt month muſt be 
hand-hoed before the middle of this: 
in which work you ſhould be attentive 
to eut up all the young weeds that grow 
near the plants, and break all the land 
on the tops of the ridges ; but the men 
need not hoe the ſides of them, or 
the furrows, as the plough in horſe- 


hocing v will cut them much better. Some 
| P 4 freſh 
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- freſh earth ſhould alſo be drawn to each 
plant, earthing it up as it were. The 
flirſt horſe-hoeing ſhould be given ſoon 
after; in Which operation the plough 
ſhould take off a furrow from the ridges 
on each ſide, and throw up a ſmall ridge 
in the middle of each interval, which 
will let the ſun into the earth, on which 
the plants ſtand, and pulverize and 
ſweeten it. The cabbages will be left on 
a narrow flip, of earth, ready for the 
ſecond hand-hoeing, which will be given 
With Sent eaſe. 


POTATOES. 


THE crops of potatoes, 9 in 
rows, muſt have à third horſe-hoeing 
this month. The common way of 
ploughing backwards. or forwards every 
time of dae is not well adapted 
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the plants are in full TIN. hurts the 
3 crop: 
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crop, you deſtroy runners, that would . 
produce potatoes. For this reaſon, the 
third horſe-hoeing ſhould be given firſt 
with an inſtrument, called a cultivator, 
of which there are very many ſorts; but 
they all agree in the circumſtance. of 
cutting and looſening the earth, without 
turning it over, or forming any ridge. 
Some of them work with many little 
triangular ſhares, ſome with fingle flat 
ones, and others only with coulters; 
- but any of them that cuts up freſh moulds 
at the bottom of the furrows, will an- 
ſwer the purpoſe. A double mould- 
board plough (a common inſtrument in 
ſome counties) ſhould follow the culti- 
vator in about a week, and, ſtriking the 
furrows, throw up all the looſe earth 
againſt the ridges, banking them up, 
There is a great uſe in this operation; for 
it throws up freſh earth for the roots to 
ſhoot into, -which 1 1s preferable. to taking 
it away from them, after Lf have ad- 
yanced at all! in growth, - 
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LUCERNE. 


IHE drilled or tranſplanted lucerne 
will be ready to cut again this month: 
the intervals muſt be directly horſe-hoed, 
the contrary way to the laſt. In reſpect to 
-hand=hocing, the beſt rule will be to do 
zit according to the growth of weeds: 
there is no neceſſity for it, While the roms 
continue clean: the weeds that ariſe 
among the plants in the rows, ſhould be 
Plucked out, and particularly all graſſes, 
(which are the en enemies, to 468 
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' MOW GRASS, * (13 hs 
ALI. 3 and paſtures, -not 
moun in June, ſhould be cut this 
month. Hay-making being in many 


ſeaſons ſuch tickliſh work, and ſo ex- 
tremely 
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tremely expenſive, the farmer ſhould 
take care to manage it with as good 
contrivance as he can. To have a plenty 
of hands is a material point ; for, if good 
uſe is not made of favourable days, the 
work will certainly be unprofitable. In 
order to this, the farmer ſhould have 
ſome other work always in readineſs for 
his people, in caſe the weather 1s too wet 
for hay-making. For men, he may have 
compoſt hills to turn over and mix, bor- 
ders to grub or dig up, carting manure, 
&c. Women he may employ in ſtone- 

picking, weeding, &c. When many 
hands are kept, this management will 
ſave much uſeleſs expence. In the 
making the hay, the getting it at laſt on 
to the large cock ſhould never be omitted. 
Many farmers only run it up in broad 
rows, and load from them on to the 
waggons; but it is better to employ all 
the hands in cocking it: for, if che cocks 
are large and well made, the hay will 
bare no damage in them, even in very 
2 heavy 
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heavy rains; and, by all the men being 
ſo employed, much the more hay will 
be ſecured. Where the labourers will 
take the work of hay-making by the 
piece, it is adviſeable to put it out to 
them at fo much an acre: for inſtance, 
from five to eight ſhillings, for mowing, 
making, and cocking. 


THE TEAMS. 


ALI this month, the horſe and ox 
teams ſhould be ſoiled daily with lucerne, 
in the houſes or yards; but, if in the 
latter, they muſt have water always at 
command, and alſo ſheds for ſhelter; and 
if the farmer does not provide plenty of 
litter for treading into dung, he neglects 
the prineipal part of his profit. Lucerne 
is the beſt plant for this purpoſe, and an 
acre of itawill go much further than of 
any thing elſe. Sainfoine is good, fo ts 
clover; and tares, mon every day, will 

Ne anſwer 
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anſwer well in the ſame uſe. In want of 
theſe give natural graſs; but any of 
them are better, with plenty of litter for 
dung, than turning the horſes or oxea 
into the field. However, if litter is not 
kept in plenty, then it is much more ad- 
viſeable to turn out. 


THE FALLOWS. 


HAVE an eye to your fallows this 
month, and do not follow the example 
of thoſe farmers, who totally negle& 
them for works of hay and harveſt. A 
Farmer carries on his buſineſs very un- 
profitably, if he does not keep men and 
Horſes enough for all works : it is un- 
pardonable to ſuffer the fallows to be 
over-run with weeds at this time of the 
year: they ought to be in a fine ſtate of 
pulverization. | 

Some excellent huſbandmen, on very 
ſtiff tenacious clays, that run much to 
040 couch 
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couch and twitch-grafs, aſſert, that the 
fallows ought to receive the ſecond 
ploughing the beginning of June, as 

deep as poſſible, which leaves the field 
all in immenſe clods ; thefe ſhould roaſt 
in the ſun until the end of Auguſt at 
leaſt, They aſſert, that ſuch manage- 
ment kills all couch and twitch, which 
would vegetate and encreaſe infinitely, 
if the land was made fine before the 
heat of ſummer came on. But there are 
many objections to this plan, ſuppoſing 
the fact true of its killing the couch. 
You lock up all the ſeeds of weeds in 
the clods, at the ſame time that you 
deſtroy the couch ; ſo that, on ſowing 
your wheat, before which the land is 
made much finer, they all vegetate with 
the crop. Another very great objection 
is, ſo much of the ſoil loſing the benefit 
of the ſun's acting on it during the hot- 
teſt of the ſummer months. If the land 
is really improved by the air in ſummer, 
ſweetened, ameliorated, or any ways 
ef _ enriched, 


enriched, furely it muſt be in proportion 
to the number of particles expoſed to its 
influence : the ſan penetrates deep int 
well-pulverized foils; but has Ittle ef- 
fect in clods as hard as marble; Theſe 
obſervations are not offered as proofs, 
that tlie above-mentioned farmers act ab- 
furdly ; fbr, on certain ſoils, not very 
general, their practice may be juſt: but 
I think that ſuch opinions ſhould, by 
no means, be generally adopted on all 
MF foils; for the refult might then 
turn out very difadvantageous. 


FOLDING. , 


THIS month folding ſhould be fol- 


lowed with unremitted diligence : the 
lands uſually fixed on for this purpoſe 
are the wheat fallows, which is very 
judicious in thoſe farmers, who have no 
crop ſown between, or turnips and 
wheat, and who cultivate no graſſes in 
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the horſe-hoeing way; but let the atten- 
tive, accurate huſbandman lay it down 
as a rule, ever to fold thoſe lands firſt; 
which will be firſt ſown or ploughed. 
During this month, he ſhould fold ſuch 
fields as are deſtined for Auguſfi-ſown 
graſſes, of whatever ſort, or lucerne plan- 
tations, juſt cut, and ready to be horſe- 
hoed : by theſe means the crops are 
immediately benefited by the practice; 
but, if the manure is left above ground, 
to have its virtues extracted by the ſun, - 
the benefit reaped by the crop will not 
be near ſo conſiderable. = 5 


DIG MANURE S. 


DO not let the marle, chalk, mud 
or clay carts, ſtop this month : it is a 
very proper ſeaſon for the work, and 
ſhould be purſued with ſpirit, while the 
ſeaſon admits it on all ſoils : I ſay, on all 
foils, hecauſe in winter, wet or heavy 

ones 


this purpoſe, the ſmall three-wheeleg:. 


cart 1s. excellently adapted: one horſe is 


ſufficient for two of them: one is load- 
ing, while, the other is driving away, 


by means of the third wheel, which ſup- 
Poxts the weight of the cart and load, 
inſtead; of the fill-horſe in large carts: 


they do not hold mofe than fifteen 
buſhels, and the wheels ſhould be nine 
1 broad a great excellency, as 
uch will do for winter-carting on graſs- 
| lands, without poaching or other ways 
damaging the graſs. If the draft is 
not diſtant, four or five men will thus 
be employed by one horſe, which is an 
excellence that no other machine can. 
boaſt. Now, let any attentive culti- 
Lator reflect on the importance of an 
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ones muſt not be carted on. Theſe 
manures, though expenſive at firſt, ate 
cheap in the end; for they laſt many 
years. In all works of carting, attend 
particularly to the employment of your 
team: uſe as few horſes as poſſible. For 


odd horſe performing all the carting of a 
farm, while the others are going regu- 
larly on with their tillage. or road-work. 
Whoever will conſider this compariſon, 
in the proper light, will be ſenſible, that 
it is much the moſt oeconomical way of 
carrying on buſineſs. 


MADD ER. 


IN caſe | the ſeaſon in the ſpring 
proved ſo unfavourable to planting 
madder, that the work was delayed 
until the laſt week of May, or the firſt of 
June, the fields fo planted ſhould now 

be horſe or hand-hoed, as moſt wanting. 
The beſt way is to uſe the cultivator, or 
ſhim; not for turning a ridge againſt 
the rows, as the plants will yet be too 
weak for that operation, but merely to 
tooſen the earth of the intervals, thereby 
to kill the weeds, and prepare the ſoil 
for chrowing up Againft the rows by a 
ſucceeding 
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Tuceceding operation. Hand-hoeing and 
weeding ſhould depend on the number of 
the weeds that ariſe among the plants. 
Let the cultivator of madder, through 
the whole proceſs of the crop, remem- 
ber, that he muſt be to the full as accurate 
as à gardener: his ſoit muſt be ren- 
dered but little inferior to a dunghill : 
all weeds muſt be for ever eradicated; 
not one muſt injure the plants: his 
land muſt always be kept perfectly 
looſe and well pulverized; for a crop 
that depends merely on the quantity of 
che tots; ean never thrive to profit in 
land that” is bound, or in an adheſive 
f late 71 0 


CUT PEASE. 


FORWARD white peaſe will be fit 
do cut ſome time in this month. If the 
erop'is very great, they muſt be hooked ; 


but if ſmall, or only middling, - wing 
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will be ſufficient. The ſtalks and 
leaves of peaſe being very fucculent; 
they ſhould be taken good care of in 
wet weather: the tufts, called wads, or 
heaps, ſhould be turned pretty often, or 
they will receive much damage; White 
peaſe ſhould always be perfectly dry be- 
fore they are houſed, or they will ſell 
but indifferently, as the brightneſs and 
plumpneſs of the grain are conſidered at 
market much more than with hog- 
peas, The ftraw alfo, if well har 
veſted, is very good fodder for all 
forts of cattle; but it receives much 
wet, and if the heaps are not often 
turned, it can be uſed only to litter the 
farm-yard with. 


B AR L EV. 
80 ME of your haglics will * * 
| bly be ready for mowing towards the 


latter end of this month, particularly the 
Fulham 
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Fulham ſort, which is frequently cut the 
middle of July, a fortnight before any 
other ſort, though ſown at the ſame 
time, and on the ſame land. This early 
mowing has ſeveral advantages: many 
weeds are cut before they ſeed, which, 
in a fortnight longer, would ſhed, and 
conſequently injure. the enſuing crops. 
The trouble and attention of harveſt is 
jeſſened; for a part, at leaſt, of the 
barley crop may be in the barn, before 
Other farmers, who do not uſe this ſort, 
begin to mow, 


WHEAT. 


AUGUST is the principal month 
for cutting wheat, under which head I 
ſhall treat of it more particularly. I 
mention it at preſent merely to conſider 
the conduct of many ſenſible farmers, 
who are fond of cutting their wheat, at 
ered ten days before it is abſolutely ripe. 


2.3 There 
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There is reaſon to think this practice a 
very good one: the corn is left in the 
field longer than common, to finiſh in 
that manner the ripening : the advantage 
is the fineneſs of the grain. If you are 
deſirous of carrying to market a ſample 
of Wheat, that ſhall exceed all others, 
it muſt be thus harveſted; and I have 
more than once heard ſeveral very atten- 
tive farmers aſſert, that they loſe nothing 
in meaſure by this management. It is at 
leaſt worthy the trial of all good huſband,” 
men, were it only for the -convenience 
of ſomewhat dividing their harveſt : the 
laſt fortnight in Auguy/? is ſo buſy a time, 
that many of them ſcarcely know how 
to get in their corn, upon account of al} 
ſorts then requiring attention at once. 
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WHEAT HARVEST. 


T OW is the time that the farmer 


that golden crop, WHEAT. Having 
been a year at leaſt, perhaps a year and 
half, or two years, in gaining it, he is 
now anxious to get it ſafe within his 
barn, Bad weather now greatly injures 


his profit : he muſt have many hands at 


work, to make the beſt uſe of fine ſea- 
ſons, or he will gain the name of an 
afternoon farmer. 
There are two ways of cutting wheat, 
reaping and mowing : the firſt is the 
„ common 


gives the firſt of his attention to 
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common practice, uſed time immemo- 
rial; the latter, a new method, invented 
to ſave labour. This is a ſubject that 


has been much diſcuſſed within a few 


years, and. with great warmth; ſome 
perſons ſtrenuouſly inſiſting, that the 
advantages of mowing are ſo great and 
manifeſt, that the farmer's loſs from not 
| following it is extremely great; - whereas 
the oppoſite party are equally. certain, 
that the common method is in all re- 
ſpects ſuperior. 6 e a 
In the mowing, the men lay the 
: ſwarth to the ſtanding wheat, for the 
convenieney of gathering it: two women 
follow each mower, to gather it into 
parcels. proper for ſheaves, and lay them 
| ready for a man, who follows them and 
| binds. The method is very expeditious, 
and faves much expence ; for the mow- 
ing does not coſt half, or -a third, what 
| the reaping does, and the gathering is 


performed by women: all which is one 
great advantage. 


| 13 | 
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Another is the quantity of ſtraw gained 
by it; for the farmer carries into his 
| barn, and ſells, or uſes, all that is left in 
the field after reaping, commonly called 
ſtubble or haulm : the gain by which is, 
in many ſituations, extremely great. 

But, on the other ſide of the queſtion, 


it is to be conſidered, that the quantity 


of barn- room muſt be extremely great, 
to contain a large wheat crop with ſuch 
very long ſtraw. In farms, where the 
barns are pretty nieely proportioned to 
the uſual crop, the tenants would be 
p obliged to ſtack their wheat, much 
" againſt their wills in many countries, or 
the landlords encreaſe the buildings on 
their farms; both which are great ob- 
4 jections. 

Another is the cutting and binding 
vp ſo many more weeds | in the ſheaves; 
for, the lower the corn is cut, the more 
ſuch you take ; and the ſheaves muſt be 
left the longer in the field to dry: for 

the f ſucculent ſtalk of a weed, perhaps in 


full 
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full vegetation, will be vaſtly longer a 
withering, than the ftalks of wheat 
almoſt become {ſtraw before it is cut, 
This objection has great weight; for 
favourable ſeaſons in harveſt are ſo ex- 
tremely valuable, that good and quick 
uſe ſhould ever be made of them ; and a 

neeeſſity, late in haryeſt, of leaving the 
corn long in the field, is a great miſ- 
fortune. | 
Laſtly comes the nia the ex- 
pence of which will be greater with 
mown, than with reaped wheat; for 


the longer the ſtraw, and the fuller of 


weeds, the more difficult and tedious will 
be the operation, and conſequently the 
more expenſive ; the caſe is therefore 
reſolvable into a compariſon of theſe ad- 
vantages and diſadvantages. E 
As to the expence, ſomething is cer- 
tainly javed by mowing, but not much; 
perhaps one ſhilling and ſix-pence an acre: 
If it is two ſhillings, the amount goes but 
a very little way in balancing the incon- 
| 7 veniencies ; 
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veniencies: the thraſhing alone will 
prove near its equal. Suppoſe the acre 
ptoduces two quarters and an half, and 
the thraſaing price two ſhillings and 
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four pence, per quarter reaped: one can- 
not rationally ſuppoſe the men will 
thraſh the mown for leſs than two ſhil- 
lings and nine pence. This riſe alone 
is more than one ſhilling an acre ; but, 
in many weedy crops, the encreaſe f 
price would be yet more ; and what pro- 


to the hazard of leaving the corn longer 1 
in the fields? The material and only F 
point, therefore, is the gain by ſtraw : 5 
this, I at once allow, turns the ſcale in | 


ſome ſituations: for inſtance, in the 
neighbourhood of London, where ſtraw 
ſells from a guinea to two guineas a þ3 
load, In ſuch ſituations, there cannot 1 
be a moment's doubt of the propriety of 
mowing; for the profit is ſo great, that 
it far more than balances all other in- 4 
conveniencies. 


5 In 
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In the counties where huſbandry is 
belt carried on, and where reaping is the 


only method uſed, the farmers, after 
harveſt, chop their ſtubbles, and raking 
the haulm into heaps, cart it home to 
their farni-yards, to make dung. Here 
ſeems an advantage on the ſide of mow- 
ing, in ſaving this expence, as the 
1cythe cuts cloſe; but this amounts to the 
mere expence of chopping and raking, 
which is but one ſhilling and ſix-pence 
an acre, and is much more than balanced 
by the great difference of being obliged 
to cart the -amount home in harveſt, or 
at a more leiſure time of the year. The 
more is collected in the ſheaves, the 
more harveſt carting ; and certainly all 
work ſhould be curtailed as much as 
poſſible, while the men are paid in many 
places ſuch extravagant prices. f 
| Upon the whole, the practice of 
mowing wheat can only be recom- 
mended in thoſe ſituations, where - the 
Pries of wheat ſtraw is very high; ſo 


4 high 
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high as to make it prudent in the farmer 
to ſell it, inſtead of converting it into 
manure. 

Reaping is a work often put out by 
the acre to the men, and it may be done 
as well ſo as moſt works; but it is ne- 
ceſſary to ohſerve, that they do not cut 
or bind in improper weather, and that 
they make the ſheaves no larger than 
proportioned to the quantity of weeds in 
them, and the ripeneſs of the corn. In 
the forming them into ſhocks or ſtacks, 
there is in ſome counties an art of making 
them in ſuch a manner, that they ſhoot 
off the water, and are kept tolerably 
dry in wet weather, without being laid 
Jo cloſe, as not to dry with the fun and 
wind: it is a good practice, and de- 
ſerves imitation. Some farmers leave 
their corn ſtanding ſo long, that it is 
ripe enough to cut and carry, as they 
call it; that is, they cart home the 
ſheaves as ſoon as they are bound : but 
this will only do for mu clean crops z 
Win for 
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238 THE FARMER's 
for the weeds in a ſheaf are never 
withered enough at cutting to —_ 
directly. 7 

In a farm-yard, where there are teams 
enough, carting the wheat crops goes off 
very quick with three waggons: one 
loading in the field, one unloading, and 
one upon the road going backwards and 
forwards: five horſes are ſufficient” for 


them, and two men to load, one to 


drive, and two to unload; in all five: 
which will make great diſpatcn. 
In ſome counties, it is common to 
ſtack äll the wheat, if they ſtack any 
thing; and they are certainly right in 
the practice. No rats or mice can get 
into a ſtack, if it is built on a floor raiſed 
on poſts, in the common manner; and 
wheat, being in ſheaves, admits the cut 
ends of the ſtraw all to be laid outwards, 
ſo that the grain is defended from every 
injury, from all external attacks: whereas 
any corn, that is not bound up, is much 
888 Wheat is alſo found to carry 


a much 
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a much finer countenance out of a ſtack - 


than a barn: the admiſſion of the air 
gives ita brighter colour. In getting a ſtack 
into the barn for thraſhing, difficulties 
ſometimes, however, ariſe : a whole one 
ſhould be got in at once, it being very 
dangerous to leave a broken ftack 
expoſed all night, It muſt alſo be done 
in fine, dry weather, which in winter 
the farmer may wait for in vain ſome 
weeks, and thereby find great inconve- 
nience. Some of theſe. evils would be 
remedied, and at all times a great expence 
faved, if a window was cut in the ſide 
or end of the barn, and the ftack built. 
"againſt it, near enough to. lay ſome 
.thort planks. from one to the other, 
and fo do the whole by hand, throwing 
from the ſtack at once into the barn. 
Theſe are points that ſhould be well 
conſidered at harveſt, when the ſtacks 
are built. Lb | 10 
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BARLEY, & HARVEST: 


THE barley crops mould generally 
have good field room, laying threes 
four, five, or ſix days after mowing : 
they will improve, and, if a heavy 
ſhower # rain comes, it will not diminiſtr 
the farmer's profit: it will make the 
grain ſwell, and meaſure much more 
per acre; for maltſters reckon much on 
their profit in ſuch dry harveſts that the 
barligs receive no rain after they are 
mown. But ever obſerve, that barley; 
oats, &c. be quite dry when you cart 
them: corn is always greatly damaged 
from being carried in damp or moiſt : 
a heat is contracted in the mow, and 
the grain much diſcoloured, and the 
ſtraw ſpoiled. Both are great loſſes, 
and the latter not the leaſt; for barley 
ſtraw well houſed is excellent fodder, 
but greatly lowered in value by bad 

harveſting, * 


* 
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harveſting. After the fields are cleared, 
they are raked with an inſtrument gene- 
rally called a dew-rake, from its being 


uſed in the dew of the morning: a man 
draus it by a broad leather ſtrap. This 
is a very bad contrivance; the work goes 
off very ſlowly, and, being hard, the men 
often neglect doing it well, and much 


corn is left in the field. Inſtead of it, 


there is in ſome counties a machine, 
called a Borſesrate: : a rake ten or twelve 


fect long, drawn by one horſe. This 
machine expedites the work greatly, at | 


the ſame time that it does it much better. 
The uſe of it ſhould be univerſal ; for 


one will work againſt twenty men, as 


I have experienced, and the price is 
not above four guineas and an half 
complete. 
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BUCK-WHEA T. 
_ THIS. is a difficult crop to harveſt; 


for the leaſt, improper treatment makes 
it ſhed the ſeed in the field, to the great 
loſs in product: if ripe, it mould be 
mon only in the dew, and left to dry 
in the field; and, if it ſtood but a fem 
days too long, it muſt alſo be carted in 
the dew, or it will ſhed in carting. The 
grain being black, the colour of the 
fample is not a matter of conſequence. 


# 


'PEASE. 


— 


ALL ftrong crops of hog-peaſe maſt 
be hooked, and not mown, and great 
care ſhould be taken of turning the 
heaps after rain; for the ſtalks and 
leaves are ſo ſucculent, that the ſtraw 
will preſently ſpoil if it is neglected, 

Fo and, 
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and, if well got in, it is good fodder 
for moſt ſorts of cattle. If they are 


Racked, great care muſt be taken to 


thatch the rick immediately, and to do it 
perfectly well; for a little wet getting 
in will be/of great damage to the peaſe. 
Ke has been recommended in fome 
books of huſbandry, to flick the hog- 
peaſt in a convenient place for fatting 
hogs, ready to cut down in ſlices for 


the ſwine; as faſt as they eat them, to- 


fave the: expence of thraſhing ; but it is 
execrable huſbandry : the ſaving is con- 
demptible, but the loſs great. Lean 
hogs in a yard will eat up peaſe clean, 
and in much ſtraw leave ſcarce any; 
but the caſe is very different with fat 
ones: they will eat only the peaſe that 


are next their noſes, and tread half into 
the we, M 
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BEANS. 


_ BEANS are always reaped and 
bound in ſheaves, like wheat, and be- 
ing generally late in harveſt, and ex- 
tremely ſucculent, they require being 
left a good while in the field; and for 
the ſame reaſon, they ſhould be tied in 
ſmall ſheaves. In binding, there are 
variations: the bands are made in ſome 
places of wheat ſtraw; in others of yarn 
twine, which will laſt two years, if the 
thraſhers are careful to ſave them. 
Beans do very well in a ſtack. 


TURNIP' AND RAPE-SEED. 


CROPS of turnip-ſeed, and rape 
or cole-feed, are extremely various, 
uncertain, and ſubje& to many misfor- 
tunes: they muſt- be conducted with 

| 4 great 
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great ſpirit, or the loſs will probably 
not be ſmall. The principal point is 
to make good uſe of fine weather; for, 
as they muſt be thraſhed as faſt as 
reaped, or at leaſt without being houſed 
or | ſtacked, like other ' crops, they re- 
quire a greater number of hands, in pro- 


portion to the land, than any part of 


huſbandry. The reaping is very deli- 
cate work; for, if the men are not 
very careful, they will ſhed much of 
the ſeed. Moving it to the thraſhing- 


floor is another work that requires 


attention: the beſt way is to make little 
awaggons on four wheels, with poles, 
and cloths ſtrained over them: the dia- 
meter of the wheels about two feet; 
the cloth- body five feet wide, ſix long, 
and two deep, and drawn by orie hoffe : 

the whole expence not more than thirty 
or forty ſhillings. I have, in large 
farms, ſeen ſeveral of theſe at work at 
a time in one field. The turnip, or rape 
is lifted from the ground gently, and 
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dropt at once into theſe machines, im- 
out any loſs: they. carry it to the 
thraſhers, who keep hard at work, being 
ſupplied from the waggons, as faſt as 
they come, by one ſet of men, and 
their ſtra moved off the floor by another 
ſet; and, many hands of all ſorts being 
employed, a great breadth of land is 
Gniſhed in a day. All is ſtopped by 
rain, and the crop much damaged: it 
is therefore of very great conſequence to 
throw in ag many people as poſſible, 
men, women, and boys, to make the 
ow uſe of == weather. 7172727 


CLEANING. 


THE - cuſtom of eating 1 a 
verſal, and very ancient: in this coun- 
try, however, the poor haye no right 
to glean, but by the permiſſion of the 
farmer; hut the cuſtom is ſo old and 
common, that it is ſearcely ever broken 

c ö through. 
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through. It much behoves the farmer, 
in ſome places, where it 1s carried on to 
exceſs, to make rules for the gleaners, 
and not ſuffer them to be broken under 
any pretence Whatever. 

The "abiiſe of gleaning, in many 
places, is fo great as deſetvedly to be 
ranked among the greateſt evils the 
farmer undergoes : the poor glein'attiong 
the ſheives, and tos often Num the, 
in ſo notorious "a manner, that com- 
plaints of it are innumerable. Make it 
therefote a law, that no 'gleatier ſhalt 
enter a wheat field until it is quite cleared 
of the crop: this is the practice in many 
places, and great advantages are found 
from it. But, upon this plan, always 

deſiſt from turning any cattle into the 
feld, until the poor have gleaned it; 
for, if a uſe is made of keeping them 
out while ſheaves are there, merely for 
an opportunity of turning hogs and other 


cattle in, it is a double dealing. and a 


meanneſs unpardonable. 
' R 4 
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HARVESTMEN. 


THE agreements with harveſtmen, 
in various parts of the kingdom, are 
extremely different, and even in the 
ſame place there are many variations, 
ſome farmers purſuing one method, and 
ſome another. A common way, in 
ſome parts, is to agree with the men, for 
all, by the acre; to reap or mow, turn, 
ſhock, make, cart, ſtack or barn, drive, 
& c. &c. to do all the buſineſs of the 
harveſt, in ſhort, at ſo much per acre : 
this is a very good way; but it requires 
a man to be almoſt as watchful as day- 
work; for a very ſtrict eye ſhould be 
had to the manner in which every thing 
is done; that the men do not cut your 
corn at improper times, that they take 
proper care to turn it after rain, and to 
get it, perfectly dry, into the barn. 
A pretty ſharp attention will be requiſite 
| te 


to all theſe points, and many others. 
On the other hand, when the work is 
done by the day, month or week, it 
requires conſtant attention, early and 
late, to ſee that the men work their 
hours, and that upon carrying, in dubi- 
ous weather, they work as long as they 
can lee, unleſs the dews are heavy; for 
it is Aa maxim in moſt countries, that 
men are not to talk of hours \ in harveſt, 

but to do whatever they are ordered. 
In many counties, it is the cuſtom to 
board the harveſtmen, and in ſome they 
are fed at an extravagant rate : I would 
by all means adviſe the oeconomical 
farmer to vary this matter, if poſſible, 
unleſs the men really work at a great 
rate, and ſtick to it early and late ; but, 
if the cuſtom is rooted ſo deeply, that 
they will not give it up, then it is an 
object of attention to make the expence 
as moderate as poſſible, which muſt be 
by a previous plan of fatting a beaſt or 
twa, 
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two, and a few ſheep for the purpoſe; 
and alſo by providing whatever elſe may 
be conſumed. N 


FARM Yard. 
r the leiſure time 'of harveſt, fach 
2s the wet days, when the team cannot 
carry corn, and while all the harveſt- 
men are employed in reaping and mow- 
ing, if the works of tillage do not require 
attendance, let the horſes and oxen be 
kept to earth-cart, to form the bottom 
layer in the farm-yard, carrying marte, 
chalk, turf, ditch earth, or pond mud : 
the quantity in proportion to that of the 
dung, which you expect will be raiſed 
in the enſuing winter. This work, it 


is probable, will not be completed this 
nila. 
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TURNIPS, 


THE ſecond hand-hoeing of the 
broad-caſt turnip crops muſt be given 
ſome time this month, nor ſhould it 
ever be omitted on account of works of 
harveſt, In counties, where turnip» 


hoeing is a common buſineſs, there is no 


difficulty in this, as men enough arte 
always to be had. In ſome places, many 
of them make it their buſineſs to hoe 
all harveſt through, earning more at it, 
than by other field work. But in coun- 
tries where hoers are | ſcarce, a farmer 
ſhould. always conſider his turnip crops 
when he agrees with his harveſtmen, and 
hire a ſufficiency to ſet them to hoeing 
as regularly, when the turnips want it, 
as to reaping, when the wheat is ready. 
Look well to your drilled crops : both 
the horſe and hand-hoeings muſt be 
given whenever weeds ariſe, or the land 
ſeems to be growing adheſive, 
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CABBAGES. 


- THE beginning of this month, the 
ſecond horſe-hoeing ſhould be given to 
the Midſummer-planted crop of cabbages : 
the earth thrown into a ridge, in the 
middle of each intezval, by the firſt, 
ſhould now be ſplit by the double mould- 
board plough, and thrown half to one 
row, and half to the other: this earth, 
vrhich has been for ſome time expoſed 


to the weather, will be in fine order for 


the young fibres of roots to ſpread - in; 
nor thould it be ſtirred by the ſucceeding 
operations: for the cabbage is a plant 
of ſuch a luxuriant growth, that the 
roots have power to follow the well-put- 
verized land thus thrown up, and the 
cabbages will certainly be of a ſize pro- 
portioned to the quantity of food the 
roots command. Care ſhould alſo be 
taken to keep the tops of the ridges 

| perfectly 
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perfectly clean from weeds by the ha nd- 


hoe: none ſhould be ſuffered to grow; 


for on this part of the management much 
er 


S0 CABBAGESEED. 


THIS is the ſeaſon of owing for 
thoſe crops that are tranſplanted in April, 
or the beginning of May. Plough a 
piece of well-fallowed land until it is 
as fine as a garden; then manure it 
amply with very rotten dung, and turn- 
ing it in, harrow in the ſeed : a pound 
of ſeed to every four acres of the in- 
tended crop. N 


POTATOES. 


THE. potatoe crops in rows muſt be 
hand-weeded, if neceſſary ; but it is now 
too late t to hand-hoe any crops. If the 

intervals 
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intervals are weedy, or bound at all, or 
the plants not ſufficiently earthed up, 
run the cultivator through them, which 
will cut up weeds, and looſen the earth : 
after which the common ſwing-plough, 
or the double mould-board one, will 
ſtrike them clean, and throw the earth 
againſt the rows, banking them up: 
this is, very neceſſary; for the running 
roots and fibres will follow ſuch: new 
thrown-up earth,. and enereaſe the crop. 


LUGERNE. 


THE drilled. or tranſplanted lucerne 
will be ready again for cutting : attend 
well to the ſtate of the land, and take 
care to keep it in looſe, well-pulverized 
order, and perfectiy clean from weeds. 


- nf 
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'  SAINFOINE. 


IT will be now time to turn into the 
Ginfoine fields that were mowa in Fune; 
but you ſhould be cautious of not feed- 
ing it with all forts of cattle undiſtin- 
guiſhably. Sheep, if kept too long on 
it, bite out the heart of it, by eating 
quite into the bulb, Cows, pxen, horſes, 
and young cattle, may feed on it with 
perfect ſafety. 

But let me here remark, that, in many 
farms, the after-graſs for feeding is very 
little wanted; but hay particularly va- 
luable. In ſuch cafes, the ſainfoine, 
mown a ſecond time, would pay far 
better than the feeding. The general 
idea is, that a ſecond cutting 'is very 
miſchievous to the plant; but, as no 
experiments. were ever tried on this. 
point, there is great reaſon to ſuppoſe 
it merely a notion. Poſhbly the original 

| might 
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might' be a failure on ſome particular 

foils, or in ſome unuſual circumſtances; 

but there is no reaſon for thinking, that 

fuch a maxim ſhould become general. 

I cannot but recommend it to ſome at- 

tentive cultivator of ſainfoine, to try the 

point fairly, by mowing one half of a 

field twice every year, and the other 
half but once, and to continue the com- 

pariſon until both parts are fairly worn 

out. This would decide the matter, and 
might prove of very great utility to 
numbers of huſbandmen, who at pre- 
ſent have adopted ideas of the culti- 

vation, that may be very falſe. | - 


BURNET. 

THE latter end of this month, the 
crops of burnet, left for ſeed, will be 
fit for mowing: the ſeed is apt to ſhed, 
if care is not taken in mowing it. 
It is beſt thraſhed in the field, like turnip 


4624« f . Or 
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or cole-ſeed, and the ſtraw made into 
hay. It yields very great crops of ſeed 
and ſome perſons have alerted; that it 


is as good for horſes as oats; but no 
ſatisfactory trials of due mne liave 
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— a wiſtakert oeconomy ir "Hot 
having hands enough to keep the thaths 
at ploughi while the Corn is cutting 

they ſhould never be idle. It is true, 
all works ſhould give way to carting 
corn that is ready for the barn; but 
there is no ſuch neceſſity, while it is 
cutting, turning, &c. works that require 
men alone. We often ſee the ſummer 
fallows over-run with thiftles, and ochet- 
weeds; byl the end of harveſt, at the 


8 ſame 
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ſame time that the teams have ſtood 
ſtill three fourths of it. In defrnce of 
theſe; manifeſt violations of good huſ- 
bandry, they are too apt to adopt ideas 
conſonant only with miſtakes of the ſame 
kind. For inſtance; if you enguire the 
reaſon of a fallow being weedy, and the 


ſurface bound for want of ploughing, 


they will tell you, that land ſhould not 
be; fine for wheat, that the crop will not 
do; without many clods, that; if it is 
ſine they ſhould have nothing but weeds: 
all which ſhews plainly, that their fal- 
lows, ſo called, are no fallows at all; 
for fallowing land, withaut killing the 
weeds, is merely loſing money, without 
any expectation gf return. en d 
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and his plan is thus to improve His 
farm: the ſooner the work is done, the 
longer he has the benefit. Suppoſe he 
has a vein or ſtratum of marle, chalk 
or clay, under his farm of light, unim- 
proved land, and that he has hired it 
with ua view to ſuch improvement, it is 
very clear, that the ſooner he gets tlie 
whole done, the greater will be hie 
profit; for the longer he will enjoy the 
benefit of it. In ſuch a buſineſs, teams 
ſhould be appropriated to the carting 
theſe manures alone, and never taken 
from the work in harveſt; ſeed, or other 
times; by which means a vaſt deal of 
work is done in a year. Suppoſe the 
team to be four horſes, and two large 
carts: upon an average of diſtances 
around the pit, theſe will carry twenty- 
five or thirty loads a day. Suppoſe the 
former, and that you lay one hundred 
loads an acre, every four days you finiſh 
one Acre, and in a year ſeventy- five acres. 
Aue you find, that you muſt proportion 

8 2 the 
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the teams, ſo as to allow ſeventy-five 
acres for each, to finiſh the whole: farm 
in the time intended: that ought to be 
year; if the work is longer doing, it 

is a ſtrong ſign the farmer begins it 
without money enough in his pocket, 
Suppoſe he marles '« thouſand acres, he 
ſhould. ſet! thirteen teams at work: but 
they ſhould not be diſtinct, to carts to 
each, but three; one filling, one TO 
be cage e of n $75 0156 
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LET: the Saeeß-Wid newer goß in 
this month : the flock wilt bear it well; 
and the benefit to the land too great to 
be omitted. Remember the general 
rule of folding che land that will be firſt 
ſown, or turned in. You may continue 
to fold the lucerne lands as faſt as they 
are-cut; and in want of them, thoſe for 
Wheat. cpr and? n u. Hen 
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ls is a common moni foy the 
fore: to bring their ſecond litters of pigs ; 
and, if the farmer has not had the 
forecaſt to provide plenty of waſh in his 
hog ciſterns, he will find the diſad- 
vantage... Clover will not do for ſows 
and pigs; they muſt be fed on the 
ſkim-milk, butter-milk, and cheeſe- 
whey, that have been colleCting together 
through the preceding months, while 
the dairy was at its height. Bran, pol- 
lard, barley, buck-wheat, or peaſe, ground 
into meal, and ſmall quantities mixed 


„en 
| ei 


CARROTS. 


2 ) ABOUT. the latter end of this 
month the carrot crop ſhould be examined. 
S 3 It 
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It will require a flight hoeing, not an 
expenſive one; but juſt to cut up the 
few weeds, that may be ſuppoſed to 
have 1751 ſince the laſt hoeing in 
June. If the former hobings have 
been i, performed, nap a hand- 
| weeding Will. das + +247 F bK 
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WHEAT. - 


T has been found, by the practice 
of ſeveral counties, as well as from 
particular trials, that this month is the 
prime ſeaſon for wheat-ſowing. - -Sow- 
the ſummer fallows in the firſt fortnight, 
and the clover-lays in the ſecond; but 
let me, however, obſerve, that a Sep- 
tember ſowing is not recommended to be 
practiſed, at all events: becauſe, if the 
month proves very dry, it will be proper 
to ſtay till rain comes; but September 
dh ever paſſes without plenty of 
ia 84 „ rain. 


* 
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rain. It is, in that reſpect, a ſurer ſea- 

ſon, on an average, than Ocfober. 
In Wheat-ſo wing, the firſt object is 
the ſeed: of this there are ſo many 
ſorts, that it is very difficult to aſſert 
which is the beſt; but the white wheat, 
and the red Kentiſb, are reckoned the 
fineſt ſorts for producing the whiteſt 
flour: but in many of the clay and wet 
loamy countries in England, the farmers 
prefer what they call great wheat: in 
ſome places they term it c/og wheat, in 
others riuets; but the true name in com- 
man is, I believe; | bearded wheat. It 
ſells generally for about one ſhil ling and 
ſixtpence, or two ſhillings, per quarter 
leſs than the other ſorts; but, from its 
hardineſs, it more thau pays this dc 
4 in a ſuperior ptoduce. 
In reſpe& of preparing tlie ited, the 
ule: of ſteeps is now baniſned, by vom 
mon eohſent; but it is proper to pre- 
pare it for other pur poſes. It is à good 
Way to waſh it in fair water ſeveral 
times; 
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times; becauſe, if any of it is ſmeared 
with the duſt of ſmutty or burnt wheat, 
you will thereby waſte off ſuch duſt, and 
have, according to the opinions of vari- 
ous | perſons, the cleaner crop. But a 
more viſible uſe of waſhing is to diſcover 
the light, chaffy grains; for, all. that 
does not ſink quick to the bottom, ſhould 
be ſkimmed away with a quick hand: 
by which means you are ſure of towing 
none but the ſoundeſt and weightieſt 
grain. Steeping or waſhing in ſtrong 
brines, or urine, has one good effect, 
though not a fructifying one, that of 
preſerving many of the grains from be- 
ing eaten by the worms, grubs, &c. 
After ſteeping and waſhing, it is uſual 
to lay the wheat on a heap, and mix 
ſome ſalt with it, and then dry it with 
lime. In dry ſeaſons, the ſalt is of uſe 
in attracting moiſture to the ſeed, and 
thereby making it ſprout the readier. 
le is a diſpute in ſome parts of the 
kingdom, whether the wheat-lands 
Dan | ſhould 
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lands, or oft narrow, round Mages; : the 
firſt about à perch over, the latter threr 
feet over. On the firſt, the ſeed har- 
rowed in; and, on the ſecond, ploughed* 
in, in forthing che ridge. If land is apt 
to be very wet, or lies ſo that the water 
does not readily run off, che three- feet 
rdund ridges are much to be preferred; 
becauſe every furrow is a drain, and, if 
the water-furrows- are well cut, not a 
drop of water ean remain on the land; 
but on drier foils,” or thoſe that have 
been well drained by under-ground 
drains, the flat lands are Aber aps 
more equally cropped.” ADA © OF 2287291 
Two bnſhels are the quantity uſually | 
fown on an acre of land; but it has of 
late been the faſhion to recommend a 
much ſmaller quantitxyX 7 
A circumſtance of much importance 
in the culture of wheat, but oftentimes 
ſtrangely neglected, is water=furrowing : 


this work ſhould be well and effectually 


3 | performed 
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performed on all lands, except thoſe that 
are perfectly dry all winter through, 
and ſuch are ſeldom ſown with wheat. 
The water-furrows ſhould be ploughed 
as ſoon as the field is. finiſhed ſowing, 
ploughing, &. and then a. ſpit ſhould 
be dug out from the bottom of them, and 
laid on one ſide oppoſite the riſe of the 
land, and the looſe moulds ſhovelled 
out: the openings of all the furrows 
ſhould likewiſe be eleanſed, ſo that the 
water may have an eaſy fall out of every 
furrow into the water ones. The num 
ber of theſe muſt ever depend on the va- 
riations of the ſurface ; the only general 
rule being to make them ſo numerous, 
that no water can ſtand on the land in 
the wetteſt | weather. In bottoms of 
fields, or other places, where there is 
a double ſlope of the land, it is neceſſary 
to cut double water- furrows, about a 
yard or four feet from each, to take 
water from each deſcent. 0 
Wheat is often ſown on iber Jand, 
and 


and it ĩs the; moſt. eee culture of 
that grain. In the: ploughing up the 
lay, a; moſt excellent practice is to 
trench plough it: that is, to let one 
plough go firſt, and take off a thin ſlice, 
about four inches deep, and then another 
plough in the ſame furrow, to get a 
further depth of about three inches 
mote, raiſing up the mould, and bury- 
ing the turf with it; ;. the. ſurface then 
harrowb fine, and the wheat has a bed 
of mould to lie in, inſtead of the fur- 
rows . of lingle-ploughts dontt 
mac an ba>; 

Another 8 of) * is to ſow | 
it on a bean ſtubble, which 1s very good 
huſbandry, if the beans were kept in 
excellent order; but the land, uoleſd 
they were drilled and horſe-hoed, will 
require three ploughings; and conſe- 
quently it may be found 'adviſeable to 
defer the ſowing till Ofober ; but this 
month ſhould be made uſe of for the 
tillage. Soon: after the beans. are carted, 

the 
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the land ſhould receive the firſt 'plough- 
ing, and, before the expiration of the 
month, the ſeeond ſhould be given. 


CLOVE R. 


f THE. ſecond crop of clover will not, 
in many ſoils, be ready to er. before 
the firſt week 1 in this month. One very 
great advantage of n land richly 
go” and heavy r: rains, common. at. "this 
ſeaſon, are very unfavourable to hay- 
making. As you may very probably 
find the inconvenience, and have your 
hay damaged, do not forget the remedy 
of falting it: throw a peck of ſalt in the 
ſtacking to every load of damaged hay, 
and it will recover it well. 

Such of the crops of clover as were 
fed, ſhould now be cleared for wheat= 
ſowing : the fwine in particular ſhould 
be turned from the clover into the woods, 

for 
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for feeding on acorns and maſt. . At- 
tention of this ſort ſhould always. be 
given, or the — of a 2 muſt 
ſuffer. 


SHEEP.” 


I. 


"THIS is the 2 0 — in the 
year for ſtocking yourſelf with ſheep; 
and you ſhould. therefore conſider. well 
the nature of your farm, that you may 
fix upon that fort, which are moſt likely 
to pay the beſt, The forts commonly 
bapght are the e | 


F - 1 ® » 
1 F , * EF 


I. Stock ewes, young. e 
2. Ewe lambs. Fa 
3. Two or three-year-old wethers. | Wy 
4. Wether lamb s. 
175 Old emjes:. e bs 100 7 


And the breeds of | hep a are pain. 
pally theſe : Sli bed nog 
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1 Teefeater; r. 
2. Lincoluſbire. 
ure 3. Dor ſetſbire. 
4. Wiltſhire. 
5.  Hertfordſhure. * 25 
6. Norfolk. ; 
7. Welch. © 
* wed —_ 


STIL F __ 5.5 
ne 


As to the breed, it is'a'matter of great 
importance; that you buy an excellent 


good ſort, whatever your land; but the 


ie muſt be proportioned to the food 
you have for them. If your ſoil is poor, 


light, ſandy land, with à very ſpare 
bite, the Welch, Moor, or Nor folk ſheep, 

will ſuit beſt. Such land can only keep 
a regular flock of ſtock ſheep, but never 


fat any. Lou ſhould therefore buy theſe 
hardy forts, and improve the breed by 
well-bred tups of a ſmall fize. But re- 
member in chuſing your tups, that no 
evil -18 ſo great on ſuch lands, as a tender 


breed. "Ew good foils, that afford. 
plenty 
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plenty of excellent food, , you muſt have 
recourſe to the larger breeds. The Tee- 
water are the largeſt ſheep in England; 
but I do not think thoſe very large ſheep 
fit for any but the very richeſt paſtures, 


worth from thirty to forty ſhillings an 
acre. The Lincolnſhire, though: a leſs 


breed, muſt be ranked in the ſame claſs, 


For all middling lands, (for inſtance, from 
ten to twenty-five ſhillings an 2cre rent) 
the Her tforaſhir 2) Dor/jetſbire,, or Mili 
ſhire breeds, are preferable to any of the 
reſt: theſe are all well-made ſheep, and 
will riſe, with good ene, to a 
yery great value... | 
The firſt ſort of theep i in the above 

table, dig. young ſtock exves,) are proper 
for thoſe perſons, who deſign to keep a 
regular flock, for the three articles of 
profit, lamb, wWaol, and folding. 4 
farmer, when he purchaſes ſtock of this 
ſort, ſhould conſider well his land, and 
take care to proportion the number, as 
ven as he can, to the food he wall bave 

ME för 
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for them. This is a very profitable 
application of inferior paſtures, of clover, 
ray-graſs, burnet, and common ſheep- 


walks; alſo of uſing any right of com- 
monage annexed to his farm; and he 


muſt alſo appropriate a certain quantity 
of turnips or cabbages for the winter 
maintenance of ſuch flock. Upon an 
average of crops," he ought to have ten 
acres to every hundred ſheep, and a 
piece of | burnet, or ray-graſs, to take 
them in the ſpring. © The folding buſi- 


neſs ſhould never ftop with a flock of this 


ſort: in the depth of winter, it ſhould 
be carried on, either on dry gravelly 
paſtures, or under cover, on plenty of 


litter. Perhaps, the profit of theſe ſheep, 


ſuppoſing the ewes to be bought in at 


two years old, and to be worth fifteen 


ſhillings,” may be as follows : 
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Wool, We al L. 0 4 0 


0 10 0 
Folding, at leaſt, D143 4. Ba 6 


1 — — — 


O 15 6 


T—_- — 


But this depends on the breed being 
as I have ſaid of the middling ſize, and 
of the beſt ſort; the 1 eee | 
inſtance. _ + * 17 

The oh of the poorer farts; ſuch as 
the Norfol breed, will not riſe to near 


this amount : they may be calculated as 
under: ; 


Lamb, - at o 7 6 
Folding, — — e e 


Tana} r 454 07.5%. hi 6 


Another method of managing young 
ewre ſheep is, to buy them in in Sep- 
tember, to keep them upon the pooreſt 
Wands of a om till they lamb; then to 

draw 


# 21 
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draw them off to turnips or cabbages : 
not to eat as much as they pleaſe, but to 
bait them enough to keep them in good 
order; and in the following ſummer to 
{ell the lambs as ſoon as fat, and after- 
wards fat the ewes ; getting rid of both 
within the year, from the time of buy- 
ing in: the account may be ſtated thus : 


Wool, 
Couple, % 
Folding, . four Ae | 


Coſt of ewe, 
Profit, 


Ia this management, it is a matter 
of great importance to have the ewes 
lamb early, ſo that the lambs may be 
fat, and ready to ſell, the beginning of 
May at furtheſt. If care is taken to 
have plenty of turnips, cabbages, and, 

early graſs, the profit on à good 1 
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may be carried higher than this account. 
Fat graſs lambs are often ſold the begin- 
ning of May, at nineteen; and twenty 
ſhillings a-piece, of the beſt Hertford- 
ſhrre breed. 

The ſecond ſort of ſheep, wiz. ewe 
lambs a year old, are in ſome places 
bought in, at this time of the year, to 
ſell fat by that time twelvemonth, after 
the lambs (fat) have been drawn by the 
butcher. This is but an indifferent 
conduct, much inferior to ſeveral other 
| 

The purchaſing wethers, of two or 
three years old, is a very profitable 
management. A good method is to 
buy them at this time, to keep them 
bare through the winter, only baited at 
turnips or cabbages ; however, in good 
order enough to fold conſtantly on the 
dry graſs lands: to continue them on 
but indifferent food, folding till July; | 
then to throw them into good graſs, 


and from thenee to. turnips ; : from tur- 
R Vo 


_— : __ nips 
FS | 5 


4. 
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nips to eabbages, and not to ſell till 
April and May, when mutton is dearer 
than at any other time of the year, This 


account may be ſtated thus: Ne 
be wether, fat, ; £1 7 0 
Wool, 218 2 5 | Kg 
Folding; - A elle 
CERT 1.13 6 
Prime coſt, = a oO 16 o 
Profit, r t= O 17 6 


In this method, near the firſt year is 
paſſed for the folding, by which means 
you have a full folding ſtock all the year 
round; and it is obſervable, that the 
profit of that manuring, though I attempt 
partly to calculate it by way of propor- 
tioning the ſorts of ſheep, yet is it 
much more conſiderable; than men- 
tioned in any; and, in a long courſe of 
years, beyond all calculation. This 
flock of wether ſheep is very advantageous 
2 in 
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in one reſpect, which is their hardineſs, 
and their being little liable to accidents, 
nor near ſo troubleſome in attendance in 
winter as ewes. 
Wether lambs, a year old, are in 
ſome places the ſtock bought in at this 
time, and ſold fat in a twelvemonth 
from graſs, which is a profitable ma- 
nagement. 
; Laſtly comes the ſtock of old ewes; 
but this article muſt be explained. In 
the ſtock flocks that are never fattened, 
a varying number of the oldeſt ewes 
are every year drawn out, fold, and the 
fame number of lambs kept in their ſtead. 
The rule of drawing the old ones is the 
fate of their mouths. When their teeth 
fail, ſo that they cannot fare well on the 
ſheep-walks, nor Rand the fold, they 
pick them out, and, driving them to 
fairs at this time of the year, fell them 
to farmers who do not fold, and who 
buy to fat within the year on richer 
. : this is a very profitable ma- 
5 nagement. 
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nagement. . The breeds are ſeldom good, 
as they come generally off of poor ſheep- 
walks: ſo the price is proportioned from 
five to ten ſtüllings, about ſeven ſhil- 
lings and fix-pence an average: they 
are kept hard till they lamb, then are 
helped with ſome turnips, and well kept 
till the lambs are drawn off fat, after 
which the ewes fatten, and all are gone 
within thirteen months. The couples 
{ell | in, proportion: to the firſt colt ; but, 


if you have pretty good luck, you will 


treble it. If they coſt fix pounds a ſcore, 
they will fetch eighteen pounds ; this 
_ ſheep. management is as profitable as 
any a farmer can fix on. 


13 7 . 
_ ee 


FATTING BEASTS. - 


vou muſt now be very attentive to 
ah Nate of your fatting beaſts, and the 
remainder of your graſs. It is no un- 
common thing to have food fall ſhort 


„ in 
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in this month: ſee therefore that your 
cattle do not ſtop for want. A beaſt 
that is nearly fat muſt have plenty; be- 
cauſe he is nice, and, if he is at all 
curtailed in his paſture, will fall away. 
The middle of this month, there ſhould 
be a large breadth of mown ground un- 
touched, ready to turn into; and ſome 
ſhould be quite freſh for them the very 
end of this month, to take the beaſt, and 
carry him pretty far into Ocfober. ; 
Remember that beef is cheaper at 
Michaelmas, than at any time through- 
out the year; for all graſs-fed cattle 
are then at once brought to market: 
this ſhould give the attentive grazier an 
idea of varying, as much as poſſible, 
from the common method: to ſell only 
a part of his cattle at this time, only 
ſuch as are ſo fat, that they would be 
unprofitable to keep longer, and to put 
the reſt, when all the me is done, 94 to 
turnips or ee 071222 


* 
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cows. 


THE dairy of cows muſt have plenty 
of graſs throughout this month, or their 
milk will be more apt to fail than at 
any other ſeaſon of che year. Lucerne, 
mown green, and given them in a yard, 
is the moſt profitable way of feeding: 
the product is ſo ſingular, and ſo little 
dependant on the ſeaſons, that it is a 
very eaſy matter to proportion the dairy 
to the plantation of it, and never be 
under a want of food; for lucerne, 
mown every day Nebler will carry 
them at leaſt to the third week in October; 
and, although ſome perſons have aſſerted, 
. that cows will not give ſo much milk 
thus managed, as when they range at 
large, and feed how and where they 
will, yet it is not a matter of enquiry; 
becauſe, if they give but half as much, 
that half will aſſuredly pay more clear 

| profit, 
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profit, than a in the other caſe: there 

may be ſome inferiority z but the cows 
are kept on ſo trifling a quantity of land, 
that there remains not any compariſon 
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TH ESE — be kept at work clols, 
or let. the farmer remember he loſes 
money by them, Wheat-ſowing is ane 
of. thoſe works, in Which we uſually 
Aretch a point, and make the ploughs do 
A quarter of an gere each extraordinary. 
Both horſes and oxen ſhould be kept this 
month to lucerne, | mon every day: 
they will work as well on it as any other 
food ; but, while they plough, they mult 
now have oats and chaff with it: for no 
graſs, at this ſeaſon of the year, is ſo 
nouriſhing as it was in the nee. 
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MANURE GRASS. 


GRASS lands ſhould aeg be 
manured with compoſts, and never with 
dung alone, for many reaſons: dung 
ſhould never be kept until it ig 0 rotten, 
that it will Waſh into turf ; becauſe, by 
that time, it loſes its virtue at à great 
is of ſuch great utility to arable land, 
that a greater profit will ſo ariſe from it, 
than by laying it on to graſs. Beſides, 
there are many ſuccedaneums for dung, 
or at leaſt for making it go much fur- 
cher on graſs than on arable: the proper 
compoſts are chalk, clay, turf, ditch- 
earth, pond mud, lime, aſhes, ſoot, with 
ſome dung ; all, or ſome of theſe, mixed 
together twice in a twelvemonth, will 
be in excellent order for ſpreading on 
graſs lands, and will be highly ſufficient 
to keep them in great heart, with but 4 
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ſmall quantity of dung. This is the 


Proper ſeaſon for carrying ſuch compoſts 


on: lay. About fifteen or twenty loads an 
acre, not more. It is difficult to over- 
manute arable lands, but very eaſily 
done with graſs; becauſe large quan- 
tities do not waſh in quick enough. Let 
the compoſt heaps be ſpread very regu- 
larly, which is much more neceſſary than 
on arable. A good farmer will manage 
to give his paſtures, unleſs they are very 
rich, a” dreflitg © oy prep every! * 
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© SCARITFYING | ar is a new 
practice of ſome ingenious gentlemen, 
but not yet become common huſbandry! 
It conſiſts in cutting the turf with a 
plough of nothing but coulter, or with a 
ploughing harrow: ſo that the ſurface 
may all be cut or torn: this operation is 
822 ; On 
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on principles directly contrary to the 
common idea of rolling in autumn, 
which is done with deſign, not only of 
levelling for the ſcythe, but alſo of 
preſſing the ſurface as much as poſſible, 
for which the heavieſt rollers are choſen, 
until ſome are worked, that require ſix 
or eight cattle to draw. Ac 
If there is any fault in the nature of 
turf, which prevents the ground yielding 
crops proportioned to its fertility, it is. 
the ſurface being ſo bound by the net- 
work of roots, which are matted through 
it, to the excluſion almoſt of the in- 
fluences of the atmoſphere. Now, rolling 
encreaſes this evil; the more you com- 
preſs the ſoil, the leſs paſture will the 
roots have: but ſcarify it, tear it well in 
pieces, you in fact horſe-hoe your graſs, 
and give the roots looſe earth to ſhoot 
into; but, if your deſign is to manure, 
this argument is yet ſtronger : for, after 
the ſurface is ſcarified, the compoſt being 
ſpread, much of it will at once fall into 
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the furrows of the teeth or coulters, and 
conſequently be immediately depoſited, 
where you would wiſh, at the roots of 


the grafs. Every one knows in general, 


_ the trouble and difficulty of getting ma- 


nure into graſs land: how many times 
you muſt harrow, buſh=harrow and roll, 
before it diſappears; and at laſt the effect 
is very partial; for but à ſmall quantity 
gets to the roots. Half this labour, after 
ſearifying, would do it far better. 4 

But here let it be obſerved, that there 
is an effect of rolling ſo viſible, that it 
cannot be diſputed, which is, the bring- 
ing a finer blade of grafs, and giving a 
better winter verdure, partly owing, 
however, to the levelling the worm-caſts, 
which being of a different colour, their 


| diſappearing, of courſe, makes the green 


ſtill greener : for lavins, in ſight of a 
houſe, therefore, the more you rolf the 


better; but not for a great product of 
hay. 
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BURNET: 5 + 


OBSERVE not to let any cattle 
paſture your burnet fields after mowing, 
either for ſeed in July, or for a ſecond 
crop of hay in Auguſt ; for the greateſt 
peculiarity of this plant is to- afford # 
full bite in March; and, if you leave it 
fix or eight inches high in O##oder, - you - 
will be ſure to find it eight or ten 
high the beginning of March, and'in the 
full poſſeſſion of all the leaves and luxu- 
riance it had in autumn; for the winter's 
froſts have no effeck on it. Upon this 
caution, therefore, depends the principal 
advantage of burnet : - thoſe, who have 
found great fault with it, and aſſerted, 
that it is utterly unprofitable, have fed 
off the after-graſs in autumn bare, and 
let their ſheep and cattle get into it in 
winter. It is then no wonder the burnet 

does 
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does not anſwer the character given it 


by others, who have n totally in 
a different manner. 


Se RN. 
NOW is the proper time to cut fern, 
called, in ſome places, brakes and brakens. 
This is moſt profitable work, and ſhould 
never be neglected. Carry it into your 
farm-yard, and build large ſtacks of it 
for cutting down through the winter, as 
faſt as the cattle will tread it into dung; 
alſo for littering the ſtables, ox-houſes, 
cow-houſes, hog-ſties, fatting- ſheds, &c. 
&c. By having great plenty of it, you 
will be able to raiſe immenſe quantities 
of dung, which is the foundatiòn of all 
good huſbandry; and it is well known, 
that no vegetable yields ſuch a quantity 
of ſalts as fern: from which we are to 
conclude, that it is beſt adapted to the 
making manure, The good farmer, in 
this 
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this work of bringing fern, ſhould not 
confine himſelf to his own waſtes, of 
which he may have none, but purchaſe 
it of his neighbours, if they are within a 
tolerable diſtance. It will anſwer ex- 
ceedingly well: he need not therefore 
tear paying for it, as for refuſe ſtraw. 


STUBBLE: 


THIS month i is the proper time for 
chapnics the wheat and rye ſtubbles, 
and raking into heaps, for carting home 
to the farm-yard for litter, upon the 
ſame principles as fern is carted there. 
This is a buſineſs ſtrangely neglected in 
moſt parts of the kingdom; but is never- 
theleſs of very great importance: the 
ſtubble left on the land is of no advantage 
as a manure; but it prevents the plough 
from turning in the land with any tole- 
rable neatneſs, and, if the quantity is 
eonmuderable; it will be ſuch an ob- 
| U ſtruction, 
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fraction; chat no plough can perform 
its office at all; but carted into the 
farmsyard, it becomes an excellent 
manure. Any ſort of litter there is va- 
luable,; and ſet ves for the cattle treading 
into dung. In thoſe parts of the king- 
dom, where this uſe of ſtubble is com- 
mon, the price for chopping and raking 
into heaps is from one ſhilling and four 
pence to one ſhilling and eight pence 
per acre: a very ſmall expence, com- 
pared with the great advantages that 


hens e reve w_ it. 


5 : . - 
1 : 


nors. 

'F ORWARD lack; are * 
for picking in Aughf ; but this is the 
Principal ſeaſon for it. Plenty of hands 
ſhould, on all accounts, be provided for 
this important buſineſs : women do it 
as well as men: it is a work rather of 
cafe than labour. After the picking, 

4 4 you 
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you muſt pluck the haulm from or 
poles, and diſpoſe the latter in ee 
order Tor © the 10 e — 
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i ow: let your ploughs turn up, alt 
ſorts of Reabbles : this is. one of the ma- 
terial parts of huſbandry, in which che 
common farmers | are greatly wanting: 
they form very miſtaken ideas of this 
Nl of huſbandry, ſuffering their lands 
deſigned for fallows, and Tome even for 
ſpring crops, to remain till after barley= 
ſowing, before they break them up. 
The principal reaſon they give for this 
conduct is the benefit of feeding then 
with ſheep. - As to the point of the hem 
being better or worſe for its expoſure to 
the atmoſphere during the winter, it 
comes not at all into their enquiry ; fo 
they comprehend nothing of the matter: 
But let the attentive huſbandman, who 
U 2 does 
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does not give up all his ideas of common 
ſenſe, in compliance with the old cuſtoms 
of his brethren, conſider a little before 
he leaves his fallows till the ſpring with- 
out ploughing. He muſt be ſenſible, 
that the air at all ſeaſons, - eſpecially in 
froſty weather, pulverizes the clods. In 
the middle of ſummer, when the land is 
hard baked, ſuch an effect may be 
doubted; but, if you ſtay till rain comes, 
and 8 various weather, the fact 
will be ſufficiently clear. Now, the 
farmer ſhould conſider, that pulyerization 
of his land in winter is alone a matter 
of conſequence ; ; becauſe it is a ſure 
method of making the weeds grow; 
and let them ever remember, that they 
cannot kill weeds, if they do not grow. 
If the fallows are ploughed up in this 
month, and left well water-furrowed till 
March or April, they will by that time 
be covered with weeds: the firſt ſpring 
ploughing deſtroys all theſe. Can any 
one think it a matter of little conſequence 

to 


(i 
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to effect this? Every ſeed, that vege- 
tated in conſequence of the autumnal 
ploughing, would have remained ſafe 
locked up in the land until the ſpring 
ploughing, and then, if any crop is 
ſown, it is ſure to be full of thoſe weeds, 
which an autumnal ploughing would 
have raiſed, and the ſeed earth deſtroyed. 
To kill weeds, they muſt be made to 
grow, and, when once they are above 
ground, a ploughing deſtroys them: ſo 
hüt, if a farmer breaks up his ſtubbles 
in this month, and ſows on one ſpring 
earth,; he kills all weeds that have 
ſprouted, at the ſame time that he ploughs | 
for the crop: all which weeds: would 
have "grown up with his erop, had he 
ſowed ir only on the ploughing: 258 
With the fields defigned for fallows, 
the caſe is pretty 10% the © (line : 
ploughing at this time of the year has 
the effect of making the ſeeds of weeds 
vegetate: ſo that ſuch of them as für- 
Tie © the” winter are deſtroyed by the firſt 


© 5 ſpring 
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ſpring ploughing : this gives the farmer 
an; -oppartunity; of harrowing after that 
cafth; and leaving che land for fix weeks 
for another: erop to eme ups which, 
like the former; 1s:deftrayed by the next 
ploughing: thus the autumnal tillage is 


* abſolutely requiſite for the mere work of 
+ killing weeds, without recurring to the 
1 attraction of n n from 
14 tho-ire::; 2 20ND. G9 


The latter effec, IE; appar: ——_ 
equivocal to a common farmer, never 
uled. to: conſider things deeper than firſt 
appearances. Unhappily, this is à part 
of. huſhandry, on which we can only 
peak, from idea, and not in the leaſt 
from gx periment. Of all the volumes 
that have., been, publiſhed on huſhandry, 
none gives one a clear proof of the acgui- 
ſitiag of manure from the atmoſpherg: 
the; benefit of fallowing is no clear proof; 
becauſe it is never experienced exclu- 
ſively of killing weeds, and, unleſs ſuch 
s were known e ene can 

J not, 
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not,” with any ' preciſion, attribute a cer- 
tain degree to each. As experiment has 
not, and probably will not, prove this 
important point, it remains for the diſ- 
quiſition of Treafon alone, which may 
adopt whatever ideas appear moſt juſt to 
individuals. There are many arguments 
to be produced, to ſhew, that the great 
benefit.of fallowing, at whatever ſeaſon, 
is the deſtruction of weeds, and mere 
pulverization, without any reference to 
ſuppoſed acquiftitions from the air: a 
ſtrong one is the equality of crops that 
ſucceed complete fallows, and other 
erops: the latter, if ſufficient care has 
been taken to deſtroy the weeds, are ge- 
nerally as good as ſuch as follow com- 
plete ſummer fallows. Wheat, for in- 
ſtance, after beans well hand-hoed, is 
as good : after peaſe, if a great crop, 
the ſame, without any hand-hoeing at 
all; after clover alſo, in which the 
land is bound, and matted together with 
roots: and the great fertility of new 

wo! | U 4 broken 
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broken- up graſs lands ſhould look, us if 
the very contrary ſtate to fallowed lands 
was moſt beneficial. Many writers talk 
of the great benefit of thick ſhade, and 
the putrid fermentation of thick and lux- 
uriant crops. It may all be very true; 
but ſurely the whole is founded on prin- 
ciples extremely different from the ac- 
quiſition of aerial benefit by fallow-- 
ing! I know ef none, in 8 they 
agree, but the killing weedſs. 
The acquiſition of nitre, ſay Ee is 
well known to be greatly effected by 
land being ploughed on to the ridge in 
winter; and nitre, ſay others, is the 
principle of vegetation. This fact, of 
nitre being ſo very beneficial, ſeems ra- 
ther to be a deduction of reaſon, than an 
experimental proof, -Salt-petre, in every 
application, has often been proved rather 
poiſonous than beneficial. Why, there- 
fore, ſhould we ſuppoſe it of ſuch con- 
ſequence in the air? I am by no means 
eins the contrary, but only expreſſing 
doubts 
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- doubts of thoſe maxims, Which do not 
ſeem to have had experiment for their 
foundation. Let us, for theſe. various 
reaſons, be contented with recommending. 
autumnal ploughing to the huſbandman, 
on principles that he.can underſtand, and 
effects which are viſible, to him, pulve- 
rization, and the killing of weeds: and 
not perſuade them to the practice, for 
reaſons, which are e 1 Hebrew 


to men, 1 | * Tay | CY 4} * 
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MAE E it a hs to water-furrow all 
, as fields, as faſt A8 the plough, leaves 
them: this is a moſt important work 
on autumnal ploughings; for the dry- 
neſs and health of the land depends on 
the cutting them with judgment and 
ſpirit. Farmers are ſometimes backward 
in this point, in giving even their wheat 
grops fair play; but not one in twenty, 
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where it is cuſtomary to plough up the 


ſpring-corts lands and - fillows' before 
winter; will be at the expence of doing 
well by them. This is a fatal faving, 
and attended with the worſt edfiſequences? 
Make tlie ptoughmen;* before they leave 
the fields, draw out the Fufrows in fuch 
places as will beft lay them dry: then the 
labourets ſtihuld with ſpades aig a ſpit out 
from the bottom of the furrow, and lay 
it on one ſide, ſhovelling out the looſe 
moulds, and alfo paring down the ſides 
of the trench, 2 it in neat. huſ- 


open the furrows of — ee to let 
the water into it; and, in general, make 
it 4 rule tœlleade the field ſo cut, that 
no water can any where lodge. Com- 


pared with the advantages of che prac- 
tiee, the ex pence will not bear naming, 
Many farmers are too apt to neglect the 
digging, only ſhovelling out the -looſe 


n den 2 * yo 1 but water 
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furrows, ſo careleſly made, preſently 
require deepening, and never anfwer 
the end Algen 5 we aden 
ann 18 . * 1 
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iy OUR drilled or Gauting midi 
will yield another cutting probably this 


month ; but, at furtheſt, the firſt week 
in October 3 ; after which cutting, the 


fucceeding ſhort growth is no object; b 
but, if it is cut the beginning or middle 
of this month, the caſe is different, 


for you will have another the end of 
October. But, whenever you take the 


laſt, make it a rule to manure the whale 
plantation from the compoſt dunghill ; 
chalk, marle, turf, rotten dung, aſhes, 
ſoot, lime, malt- duſt, &c. &c. will make 
a very rich mixture for it; and, as it is 
done every year, a ſmall quantity at a 
40,4 time 
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time wall be preferable: for inſtance, 
twelve large loads an acre. As ſoon as 
the manure is ſpread equally over the 
ground, ſend in the common ploughs; 
and, if the lucerne is drilled in ſingle 
| rows, go a bout in each interval, open- 
ing the land in the middle of it, and 
throwing a ridge over each row; by 
which operation the whole field will 
logk like. za fallow one, in ridges, 
under which, arg. the rows. And it has 
this great advantage, that all the manure 
is gathered exactly up, and depoſited 
on the plants, being at the ſame time 
covered in from the weather, and each 
furrow i is a drain ſo that, if the water- 
furrows in the field are well opened, 
* 2 drop of water can any y where lodge. 
e firſt, iy. weather, after F ebruary 
in Hh ſprings; the ridges, muſt be ſeveral 
times Harromed acroſs,: enough to leyel ; 
the whole held, and ſo left, 4 the young 
ed to. come through, r N. 
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Let the cultivator of lucerne remem- 
ber, that one acre, managed in this 
complete manner, will pay him better 
than many conducted in the method but 
too common. It may appear a ſpecies of 
extravagance to manure. a crop every 
year; but lucerne requires much ma- 
nure : it will, on good land, yield very 
beneficial crops without any; but, to 
be carried to the higheſt perfection, not 
only of product, but allo of clear profit, 
it muſt have great plenty of rich ma- 
nure. Lucerne has been carried to a 
product of above forty pounds per acre 
per annum; but it was by being planted 


in a piece of ground as rich as a dung- 
hill. | 


— 
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FOLDING. 


NEVER omit folding, under any 
pretence whatever. After the wheat 
is ſown, you may fold the land you 
intend to ſow with beans in Odober 
and November; which are a very pro- 
fitable crop, and will pay you well for 
giving them this dreſſing. 


OCTOBER. 
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HIRING FARMS 


HIS i is the month for kiilng ar and 
ſtocking farms, and moving from 

one to another. Upon ſuch occaſions, 
the farmer ſhould have all his ſenſes 
about him : he ſhould be equally clear- 
ſighted to all the advantages of a farm, 
and all the diſadvantages, that he may 
be able to draw a balance between them, 
and compare that balance with the rent 
demanded. Let him remember, that 
he muſt equally diſcard a too ſolicitous 
prudence, which doubts every benefit, 
and a too daring courage, which over- 


1 : looks 
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looks or lefſens real - evils. Tt muſt be 
open to almoſt every perſon's obſer- 
vation; that the common farmers loſe 


themſelves } very much in deliberating 
concerning a farm: they have ſo many 


miſtaken rules of judging, that we very 


often ſee them reject farms that, ſoon 


after, prove the fortunes of ſuch as 
hire them: they are very apt to take one 


falſe guide in particular, the ſucceſs of 
the laſt tenant. If a man makes a good 


deal of money on a farm, or leaves it for 
a much larger, numbers will immediately 


apply with great eagerneſs to get it, 
almoſt without viewing; but, if a 


tenant. or two breaks, or is poor on a 
farm, moſt of the neighbours conſider 
little further: they attribute all to the 
land, and avoid it, under a ſtrong idea, 
that, without a fall of rent, no money 


can be made on it. All theſe notions. 


are abſolute abſurdities; for the manage 
ment of various farmers is ſo eſſentially 


different, that ſucceſs depends very little 


* on 


— 


of money in his pocket, hires a farm, 
and thrives on it ; another, with an 
hundred pounds leſs, hires it, and ſtarves. 
ö Two farmers of the ſame ſubſtance : 
one manages his land with ſpirit, makes 


all the manure he can, ſells no ſtraw, 
does not croſs crop his fields, drains 
them, and keeps his fences in good 
order: he grows rich. The other, a 
ſloyen in theſe particulars, falls into po- 
verty on the ſame land. Theſe are the 


circumſtances, that make one man rich, 
and another poor ; very ſeldom rent : and 
ſurely at muſt be apparent, that ſucceed- 
ing occupiers Judging of the reſpective 
farms by the different ſucceſs of theſe 
farmers, is the taking as blind a guide 
as they can poſſibly fix on. 

Let the farmer, that is debating, whe- 
ther he ſhould hire a farm that is offered 
him, examine the ſoil well, to be able 
to determine its nature, the ſtiffneſs, moiſ- 
ture, expoſure, levelneſs, ſlope, ſtoney- 

X neſs; 
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on rent. A farmer, with a proper ſum 
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neſs; what draining; manuring, fencing, 
&c. &c. will be wanting: let him ſee to 
the roads, diſtance of market, prices of 
commodities, labour, &c. let him fully 
acquaint himſelf with the ſtate of tythes 
or gathering; if the latter, let him at 


once reject the farm. He ſhould know 


the poor rates, attend to the compactneſs 
of the fields, and conſider well the cove- 


nants relative to the cropping them; for 


many ſuch are extremely detrimental to 
a good conduct of the land. © © 
One general rule in hiring a farm 
ſhould never be forgotten: fix on good 
land, and you can ſcarcely pay too much 
for it; but, for poor ſoils, the leaſt rent 
is too high to be conliſtent with profit. 


By poor ſoils, however, are not to be 


underſtood ſuch as have a command of 
laſting manures, that work great im- 
provements, nor waſte lands that, under 
that falſe denomination, are often found 
the richeſt of all. | 
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The mellow, rich, putrid, crumbling 
clays, or rather clayey loams, are of all 
ſoils the moſt profitable : ſuch as will 
admit tillage ſoon after rain, and do not 
bake on hot gleams of ſun coming after 
heavy rains, when fine harrowed ; ſuch 
land is better worth twenty-five ſhillings 
an acre, than many foils deſerve a 
ſhilling. 

Another matter of great import, in the 
hiring a farm, is the taking no larger a 
one, than the ſum of money a man can 
command will ſtock properly. A com- 
mon fault among farmers is the hiring 
too much land for their money: they are 
extremely eager to farm as much as 
poſſible: the certain conſequence of 
which is the conducting the ſoil in a 
ſlovenly, imperfect manner. A farmer 
ſhould never deſiſt from any work, which 
he knows to be right, from a want of 
money ; and he can only prevent ſuch 
a ſituation, by hiring no more land than 
he can manage in a maſterly manner : 
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For let any of them conſider the diffe- 
rence between good and bad huſbandry 
in all its branches, between the loſs of 
one, and the certain gain of the other. 
Making a proper uſe of natural manures, 
ſuch as marle, clay, chalk, &c. 1s never 
done but by farmers that have plenty of 
money in their pockets, In the neigh- 
bourhood of great cities and towns, va- 
riety of manures are to be had, in ſome 
places cheap ; but, if the farmers have 


not money, how are they to make uſe of 
ſuch advantages? For theſe, and many 


other reaſons, a farmer ſhould never 
think of venturing on a tract of land, 
which he cannot abſolutely command; 
that is, farm as ſeems beſt to him. 


SERVANTS. 


THIS is the time that farming ſer- 
vants are chiefly hired, and the atten- 
tive cultivator ſhould conſider well, be- 

| fore 
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fore he determines on the number or the 
quality of his ſervants ; for it is no un- 
important or trifling part of his buſineſs 
to conduct this matter in a proper man= + 
ner, and with a due eye to the nature of 
his farm. A conſiderable buſineſs re- 
quires the employment of a bailiff ; and, 
as ſuch a ſervant may have material ef- 
fects on the conduct of a buſineſs, it is 
always right in a farmer to conſider the 
nature of his own caſe well. 
If his farm is extremely large, if his 
culture is very complex, occaſioning as 
much buſineſs on one acre as five; or, 
if he is abſent a conſiderable part of the 
year; in theſe circumſtances, the employ- 
ment of a bailiff is abſolutely neceſlary : 
but there are ſo many ſorts of bailiffs, 
that a man may qualify the meaſure 
almoſt into that of hiring a common 
ſervant. A working bailiff is but a ſtep 
above a common head-man, anſwers 
extremely well for a ſmall buſineſs ; but, 
in a large or complex one, will not an- 
= ſwer. 
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ſwer. In ſuch a farm, his buſineſs is to 
be perpetually on the watch on all the 
people, of whatever ſort, employed : 
conſequently, he muſt not work, which 
confines him to one place, but employ 
Himſelf totally in moving from one ſet 
of workmen to another: inſtead of la- 
bouring himſelf, his buſineſs is to ſee 
that others labour as they ought. 

This part of his employment renders 
it neceſſary, that he ſhould be of a rank 
ſomething above the beſt ſort of fervants 
and workmen; for, if one from that 
claſs has the command given him, he 
will not be obeyed as he ought: a bai- 
liff ſhould ever preſerve a due authority 
over all the people employed; and, for 
this purpoſe, his maſter would find it 
very uſeful to allow him to hire his own 
ſervants and labourers; or, at leaſt, to 
give him liberty to turn any of them 
away whenever he pleaſed. The great 
uſe of ſuch a train of conduct is, the far- 
mer's having only one perſon to deal 

| with, 
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with. Suppoſe he chuſes to have any 
extraordinary work done, either in quan- 
tity or manner, a bailiff muſt be ſup- 
poſed to be far more willing to ſecond 
his. views, who does nothing himſelf, 
than common ſervants and labourers, 
whoſe labour effects the whole, In that 
caſe, and all others, a farmer ſhould 
give his orders to the bailiff, not the 
men. Let him order ſuch and ſuch fields 
to be ploughed four inches deeper than 
common, or all his ploughs, for a time, 
to plough cach half an acre a day more 
than common: never let him give ſuch 
orders to the ploughman, but to the 
bailiff. Such an upper ſervant will not 
be able to ſee the execution of ſuch or- 
ders, unleſs he has authority to turn 
away all offenders on the ſpot, and hire 
others that are more complying. And 
there is great reaſon to think, that a 
bailiff of that nature will be able to get 
more work done than any maſter in his 
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own perſon, unleſs he is one that works 
with his men. 

Reſpecting all market Müaſadtians 
all buying, ſelling, bargaining, and re- 
ceiving money, it is highly adviſeable 
for the maſter to do all buſineſs of that 
ſort : it is very dangerous to truſt theſe 
ſervants too much: not for fear of run- 
ning away with money; but numerous 
money tranſactions, of which it is im- 
poſſible the maſter can have a proper 
check, have at leaſt a tendency to give 
opportunities of diſhoneſty, which may 
have a bad effect; and market meetings, 
for the tranſaction of this ſort of buſineſs, 
are likewiſe too apt to hazard the ſobriety 
of a bailiff. The farmers have, in moſt 
parts, a great averſion to what they call 
a dry bargain: they think an agree- 
ment ſtands for little, unleſs it is ſancti- 
fied by a full-pot at leaſt; and, when 
the potation is at the maſter's expence, 
one pot has a wonderful attraction to- 


wards another, until the bailiff, who 


ought 
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ought to have the cleareſt ſuperiority 
over all other ſervants, too often comes 
home in a manner little adapted to 
preſerve his authority. For theſe rea- 
ſons, a bailiff ſhould be kept to ſee that 
all other ſervants and labourers do their 
buſineſs as they ought, both reſpecting 
quantity and manner; the buying and 
ſelling ſhould be executed by the farmer 
himſelf: and, if a juſt idea is firſt en- 
tertained of the proper buſineſs of a 
bailiff, there will be a greater proba- 
bility of a good one's being hired. 

As to other ſervants, the principal 
is the ploughmen; for on them depends, 
in a good meaſure, the ſucceſs of all the 
crops. In a large buſineſs, it will be 
very difficult to have all good hands; 
but a man ſhould aim at it as much 
as poſlible: for a bad ploughman, 
commonly ſo called in the country, 
makes very indifferent work, but ſkims 
over the land in an irregular manner, 
and rie balks half he goes over. But 
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let me remark, that the men, who have 
in general the reputation of being good 
ploughmen, commonly found it on 
ſtraight or level ploughing: both which 
are excellent ingredients, and abſo- 
lutely neceſſary; but depth ſhould alſo be 
conſidered. In ſome ſoils, if a man comes 
after a bad ploughing farmer, he may 
new manure all his land by ploughing 
a few inches deeper than common; but 
moſt ploughmen have an averſion to 
ploughing deep; nor can you ever depend 
on its being done, if you do not, or 
your bailift, watch them perpetually, 
and inſiſt, in the moſt peremptory man- 
ner, on what you require being executed. 
This is one of the points, in which, if 
you keep a bailiff, you muſt give him 
your particular orders, and look to him 
for the general obedience of all the 
men, allowing him to turn away thoſe 
that diſobey his commands; and do 
not forget, that this is an object (deep 


ploughing) 
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ploughing) that cannot be too much at- 
tended to on many oils. 

If no bailiff is kept, you muſt be 
much more attentive in the hiring your 
ploughmen : to chuſe ſuch as will pro- 
bably be induced to obey your orders, 
without that round of murmuring and 
complaints ſo often heard from theſe 
people: if you do not get docile people, 
you will find great difficulty. in having 
your land managed in the manner you 
like beſt. Shepherds, hogherds, cow- 
herds, driving-boys, and all other ſer- 
vants, are now hired; and, as cha- 
raters are ſcarcely ever given among 
farmers, it much depends on your 
quick judging of the accounts the fellows 
give of themſelves; and, perhaps, their 
phyſiognomy may be of ſome ule. 
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FARM YARD. 


THIS being the laſt month that 
eattle will either be in the fields, or fed 
on green meat at home, the farm-yard 
ſhould now be in perfect order to re- 
ceive them. 

Good and convenient dk are of 
ſuch great importance 'to ſpirited huſ- 
bandry of all forts, that, in the hiring 
a farm, a man ſhould attend to this 
point; but, if he finds himſelf on a 
farm, where it has been neglected, or 
that the advantageous circumſtances of a 
new one more than balances ſuch a 
matter; in either of theſe caſes, let 
him determine to remedy it himſelf, 
which may generally be done at no 
great expence. Let him run a high, 
warm fence, about a piece of ground 
large enough for all his cattle, conti- 


guous to the barns and other buildings. 
| It 
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It will pay the expence of good pales 
very well; but a much cheaper fence 
is to build a ſtack of ſtubble, fern, ling, 
or ſtraw, about eight or nine feet high, 
and four or five wide, and to thatch it 
for preſervation: no fence in the world 
is ſo warm for cattle. This incloſure 
he muſt gravel at bottom, to keep it 
always firm and hard enough to ſhovel 
up rotten dung on. Throughout the 
leiſure times of the ſummer or autumn, 
a layer two or three feet deep, of marle 
or chalk, turf, ditch earth, &c. ſhould 
be ſpread in it; and upon that layer 
the cattle ſhould be foddered with ſtraw 
or hay all winter. Plenty of ſtubble, 
fern, or ſtraw, conſtantly ſpreading as 
faſt as they tread it into dung, or lie 
wet or damp: the ſtables, cow-houſes, 
hog-ſties, fatting-ſtalls, if any, ſhould 
be cleaned on to it; and, if the farmer 
fats any beaſts on turnips, he will find 
no method ſo good as to give them in 
bings in ſuch a yard; by which means 

| the 
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the quantity of dung he will raiſe will 
turn out immenſe, provided he has 
plenty of litter; and no application of 
the turnip crop will pay better. Who- 
ever will keep an exact. calculation of 


the expences, will find it the cheapeſt way 


of manuring land. This is the ſyſtem of 
farm-yards, laid down more particularly by 
a late author, and with apparent ſucceſs. 


THE TEAMS. 


ABOUT the latter end of this 
month, the horſes muſt be put to dry 
meat; that is, hay, oats, and chaff, 
Here begins the great expence of horſes ; 
for they muſt be fed at a conſiderable 
coſt, or they will fall off in fleſh, ſo as 
to be able to do but little work. The 
beſt of hay ſhould be given them, and 
as much of it as they can eat; alſo as 
much chaff as they like: that ariſing 
from the crop, if there is enough of it; 
if not, ſtraw and hay cut into chaff : 

as 
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as to oats, if the horſes are worked as 
conſtantly as they ought, they ſhould 
be allowed two buſhels per horſe per 
week, which will be no more than ſuf- 
ficient to keep them in good heart, and 
make amends for the loſs. of lucerne: 
with this food they may be hard worked 
every day throughout winter. 

But this ſyſtem of feeding is expen- 
ſive, and there is a way to leſſen the 
colt greatly, which is ſubſtituting carrots 
inſtead of oats, or, at leaſt, inſtead of the 
greateſt part of the oats. It will anſwer 
extremely well to give two buſhels of 
carrots. for one of oats : for . inſtance ; 
inſtead of a quarter of oats to four horſes, 
to give them two buſhels only, and 
twelve of carrots. 'The proper manner 
of giving them, is to waſh them quite 
clean when uſed, and then to chop 
them in pieces, and put them in the 
manger, with plenty of chaff: they 
will keep the horſes in as good heart as 


th and, upon an average, in much 
better 
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better health, If you apply the chief of 
your carrot crop to other purpoſes, till 
you ſhould determine to allow a ſmall 
quantity weekly to all your horſes, for 
the mere purpoſe of en them in 
good health. 
The ox teams ſhould be kept on b Ae 
and cabbages, and, in default of the 
latter, on turnips; but cabbages are 
much ſuperior. Let them have good 
barley or oat ſtraw always in their racks, 
and allow them about fifty pounds of 
cabbages each per diem, if they are large 
beaſts. When you work them very 
hard, change the ſtraw for hay. The 
vaſt ſaving of uſing oxen inſtead of 
| horſes, lies in the winter food: an ox, 
with this management, will do abun- 
dance of work; but a horſe could not 
be ſo managed at all. 
Lay it down as a rule to keep both 
conſtantly at work : there is not in the 
range of your buſineſs, eſpecially if moſt 
of your farm be arable, an object that 
| requires 
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requires more attention, or one, which 
neglected, will make you ſuffer more 
ſeverely. It is the cuſtom of ſome far- 
mers to feed their horſes variouſly, 
proportioned to their work, giving them 
no corn when they do not work, and 
many of them only flraw ; but this is 
a bad way: for a horſe that is not 
always kept well, cannot perform much 
work when it is wanted: the beſt way 
is ever to feed them very well, and keep 
them conſtantly at hard work. 


COWS. 


THE dairy of cows are now to be 
taken into the farm-yard, where their 
food muſt vary according to their ſtate : 
the dry ones muſt be put altogether to 
hay, and thoſe in full milk, in another 
yard, to cabbages, which it is abſolutely 
aſſerted, - on experience, will give no 
diſagreeable taſte to the milk; but they 

* muſt 
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muſt have good ftraw given with them. 
Young cattle ſhould be put with the 
cows in milk, as they cannot be kept 
too well. On no account, let any of 
theſe cattle out of the yards : they bnly 
poach and damage the graſs fields, and 
loſe fleſh in worrying after a few . 
fuls of graſs. 00 


FAT TING DET IM | 


"THIS is the proper time to take 
the large fatting oxen, that have had 
the — s graſs, and put them to 
turnips, cabbages, or carrots: turnips 
with hay will do; but not near fo well 
as cabbages or carrots : both which will 
fat a large ox as welt as any food in the 
world. You may either ſtall-feed them 
under cover, or let them be looſe in a 
ſtraw yard, well littered in either caſe; 
and, if the latter, they ſhould have open 
theds to retire under at pleaſure, This 


faves 
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Taves abundance of labour; for, if the 
beaſt is ſtall-fed, he will not thrive 
well, unleſs he is kept quite clean; and 
they dung and ſtale ſo much in fatting 
on any of theſe foods, that the quantity 
of litter they ſoil is ſurpriſing. 


This is alſo the month for purchaſing 
a beaſts of the ſmaller ſort, for fat- 


ting totally on the ſame articles of food, 
particularly turnips and cabbages. In 
the months of October, November, De- 
cember, Fanuary, February, March, and 
April, they will become as fat as their 
ſize will admit; that is prolitably fo for 
ſelling to the butcher. It 1s this plan 
of appropriating the turnips and cab- 
bages of a farm to fatting beaſts through- 
out the winter, in a well-littered farm- 
yard, that converts the ſtraw, fern, 
ſtabble, &c. into mountains of dung, 
and improves the land more than any 
ether method whatever. 


Y 2 
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„„ 7 Sage 
NOW allo put your full-grown hogs 
to fat: a bulineſs as profitable, parti- 
cularly in reſpect to the improvement of 
a. farm by dung, as any that can be 
undertaken. In this matter, a farmer 
(unleſs the price of corn is very low) 
may take ſome trouble, and yet make 


no great profit; but I do not conceive, 


that profit on the hogs can be his view. 


If he gets the market price for his peaſe, 


barley, beans, buck-wheat, &c. and 
ſaves carriage upon them, at the ſame 
time getting a fair price for his ſwine 
lean; he certainly makes a conſiderable 
dos upon the whole tranſaction, though 
not an immediate one, as the mere 
fattener of hogs : but, what is of much 
greater conſequence, is the raifing of 
rich and moſt valuable manure, much 
better than can be gained by any 

\ Other 
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other means at home ; for hog dung far | 


exceeds that of any other cattle. Upon 
| theſe general principles, which [ appre- 
hend are ſo juſt, that nobody can con- 
tradict them on experience, it is not 
only expedient to fat the hogs bred on 
the farm, but alſo to purchaſe others 


lean, as many as are neceſſary for the 


| conſumption of the peaſe, beans, barley, 
and buck-wheat of a farm. I ſpeak of 
ſmall farms and middling ones; not 
very large ones on a barley foil, where 
that grain is the principal crop. And 
further, carrots and potatoes are roots 
that will fat a hog nearly as well as any 
grain, and at the ſame time to vaſtly 
greater profit than any corn or pulſe ; 
for the product of them is ſo very con- 
ſiderable, that one acre of land, fo ap- 
plied, will go further in fattening ſwine, 
than many acres of the beſt grain. Let 
therefore the induſtrious huſbandman 
every year plant a field of potatoes or 

carrots for fattening hogs, which will do 
- 34 gn it 
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it to great profit, merely on the fwine, 
but much more fo conſequentially in 
dung. 


SHEEP. 


OCTOBER is a proper time for 
buying in wethers in pretty tolerable 
order for fattening on turnips and cab- 
bages, which is a very profitable appli- 
cation of the crops. If the land is very 
dry, it will be adviſeable to herdle off 
parts of the field, and give them to the 
ſheep ſueceſſively; but, if the ſoil i is at 
all wet, they muſt be given on a dry 
graſs field. In either way, you work a 
very great improvement of the land, 
either of the field in which they grow, 
or of the graſs one, in which you feed 
them, Keep theſe wethers fatting. until 
April. or May, when mutton ſells better 
than at any other time. This cannot 

be 
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be done on turnips ; but on cabbages it 
is every day practiſed, 


MANURE GRASS. 


THIS, as well as the preceding 
month, is an excellent ſeaſon for ſpread- 
ing manure on graſs lands, nor ſhould 
it be deferred later. In ſome counties, 
it is an article in the generality of leaſes, 
that all the dung of a farm ſhall be ſpread 
on the graſs; but ſuch covenants are 
totally contrary to the ſpirit of good 
huſbandry. In the fame idea is the 
obliging the farmers to lay a certain 
number of chaldrons of lime per acre on 
their arable land, to ſerve in lieu of 
dung. I will venture to aſſert, that all 
this is moſt execrable management, that 
it is a remnant of the ſame barbariſm as 
making horſes draw by their tails. Lime, 
according to the beſt chemiſts, is no 
manure, but a mere forcer: where it 
| bY - meets. 
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meets with fertility to work upon, it 
forces the land to yield it for the nou- 
riſhment of plants; but, where little 
ſuch nouriſhment is to be found, it is 
miſchievous, as it forces the ſoil beyond 
its powers, and leaves it a caput mortuum, 
until enlivened again with dung, or 


enriched by other means. Hence the 


propriety of liming ſuch lands, whoſe 
nature or management prevent the ex- 
hauſting them of their fertility; but 
thoſe, which can eaſily be hurt by im- 
proper management, ſhould never be 
limed. 

The above- mentioned covenants, there- 
fore, are diametrically oppoſite to com- 
mon ſenſe; obliging the farmers to dung 
their graſs, and lime their arable, is a 
conduct that tends to the utter ruin of 
the latter; for arable land is eaſily 
exhauſted with the beſt management. 
What therefore muſt it be with conſtant 
forcing by lime, and no dung? This 
ſyſtem can only have ariſen from igno- 

rance 
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rance of the qualities of lime. It is called 
a manure : theſe landlords have conſulted 
the name alone, and ranked it with 
dung; whereas there cannot be two 
ſubſtances more unlike. Laying lime 
on graſs land is very allowable, and a 
proper manure ; for old turf is always 
Tich : the ſurface of roots is like a dung- 
hill, and it is generally acquiring riches; 
but, with all advantages of this kind, 
yet, in many paſtures, the burthen of 
hay is by no means in proportion. Now 
lime being a forcer, and a diſſolver of 
vegetable ſubſtances, it forces the ſur- 
face of the ſoil to yield the crop more 
nouriſhment, and, by diſſolving the old 
decayed roots, convert them into a 
manure. Let theſe effects, however, be 
as great as they may, ſtill it is out of 
the power of the tenant to exhauſt the 
land: he can only cut off or eat off the 
growth; nor will it ever be in his 
power, though no dung be ever laid on 
it, nor any cattle ever fed in it, to pre- 


vent 
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vent the ſoil being in the conſtant ac- 
quifition of fertility ; for that is the 
nature of a thick turf. Thoſe who talk 
of hurting meadows, by chalking and 
liming, ſpeak againſt all principles. It 


is ever prudent to let the tenant do what 


he pleaſes with all his manures: he cer 
tainly muſt be the better judge, which 
field wants it moſt, and which will pay 


beſt for it. Obliging him to lay lime 


on his graſs lands would not be ob- 
jectable; and as a tie, and the only one 
worth a farthing, ſtate his courſe of 
crops. Lay a heavy penalty on two crops 
of white corn, coming together; make 
him hoe all turnips, beans, peaſe, &c. 
The following courſes exclude a fallow, 
and yet will always keep the land in 
good order.: they ſuit both light and 
heavy lands. | 

1. Turnips. 

2, Barley. 

3, Clover. 

4. Wheat, 
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And, 
1. Cabbages. 
2. Oats. 
3. Clover. 
4. Wheat. 


Let it not be imagined, that I am 
urging any thing againſt the general 
manuring of graſs lands; on the con- 
trary I am ſenſible, that it is moſt excel- 
lent management; but let not all the 
dung be fo applied: form compoſts of 
turf, ditch earth, marle, chalk, lime, 
and ſome dung : ſpread aſhes, ſoot, and 
malt duſt. Such manures are proper 
for graſs, and will pay well. 


DIG UP CARROTS. 


IN this month the carrot crop ſhould 
be dug up: fome perſons leave it till 
November ; but, in caſe of wet weather, 
they ſuffer much by the delay. They 

I may 
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may be taken up either with three- 


pronged forks or with fpades, if the land 
is not hard, which it will not be, if the 
crop has been well cultivated: a little 
looſening of the earth. with the tool, 
and at the ſame time drawing up the 
carrot by the top, will take them up 


very quickly. They ſhould be left ſpread 
over the field till dry, which will be in 


a day or two: then thrown into heaps 
and carted home; which moving. will 
clear the dirt from them. Unload them 
in a barn or ſome : out-houſe, and let 
the tops be chopped off, and given to 
the | ſwine: then lay the roots where 
they are to remain. Some pile them 


up in a heap, and cover them with dry 


ſand, others cover them with ftraw : 
they will keep very well, -if packed cloſe 
together in any building ; and, if it be 
only a boarded one, cover them with 
ſomething, enough to keep out the froſt. 
Reſpecting the application of the crop, 


you muſt, allow ſome for your horſes, 


tO 
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to keep them in good health, in which 
they are very efficacious. It is com- 
monty ſaid, that carrots will only give 
them fine ſkins; but that is a mere 
ſymptom of good health. Swine | will 
pay you beſt for them: you may cem- 
pletely fat your hogs on them, and none 
will do better, look better, or eat better. 
Sows that have pigs may be kept on 
them; for they breed much milk. It 
appears alſo, by many experiments pub- 
liſhed by the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts, Manufactures, and Com- 
meree, that young pigs may be weéaned 
on them alone, without thé aſſiſtance of 
milk. Oxen will fat to admiration on 
them; cows eat them greedily, and 
they give no ill taſte to the milk, cream, 
or butter. Their uſe, in ſhort, is uni- 
verſal: you can cultivate no plant that 
will anſwer er ene 
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PLOUGH ve POTATOES, 


c TC 1 


THERE is not the: * e 
for digging up this erop as for catrots: 
the plough among the latter, is apt to 
cut, break, and bury them; but not ſo 
with potatoes: for it turns them over, 
damaging ſcarcely any; and, though 
ſome will certainly be buried the firſt 
ploughing, yet a harrowing will uncover 
many)af, them, and a following plough- 
ing..moſt, that remain: ſo that another. 
harrowing will leave not one in a thow- 
ſand covered; and the great advantage 
of this method is the tillage, which thus 


14 +44 


excellently for wheat, to be harrowed in 
directly, or for barley in the ſpring: if 
the latter, let the laſt ploughing throw 
the land on to the ſmall ridge, to remain 
dry during the winter. If your potatoes 
are not for immediate ſale, they muſt be 

laid 
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Haid up in a place ſecure from froft, which 
they are mere liable to damage from 
chan carrots. vou will find it extremely 
profitable to apply them to winter- feed- 
ing various ſorts of cattle, particularly 
hogs: they wilt fatten on them: ſows 
with pigs, and wearted: Pigs, alſo the 
common ſtock fwine; all will thrive on 
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1 A Ar UP” THE FALLOWS. 
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5 THIS month muſt conclude the 
Alitumnal tillage on all ſtiff or moiſt 
lands; for, in the following month, 
they will probably be too wet: but 
on very light ſandy foils, ploughing 
goes on all winter. Now you ſhould 
finiſh throwing the ſummer fallows, 
deſigned for berley, on to the ridge, to 
le dry during the winter : the ſtubbles 
for a fallow next year, and thoſe for 
turnips or cabbages, and the lands 
$a deſigned 
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deſigned for all ſorts of ſpring corn and 
pulſe, ſhould now be compleated. Lay 
it down as an invariable rule, never to 
have a piece of ſtubble unploughed, in 
November. It 1s of very great impor- 
tance to leave your land for winter in 
ſuch a manner, as the froſts will beſt get 
into it; which certainly is on the nar- 
row ridge, a greater ſurface 2 fo 
expoſed ; and the new-ploughed ground 
will admit the influence of the air, of 
whatever kind, much better than hard- 
bound ſtubble lands: and, by the froſt 
pulverizing tt the land, it is in ſo much the 
better order, either for the crops de- 


1 


MAZAGAN BEANS, 


* 


THIS is the proper ſeaſon for ſowing 
Mazagan beans ; and let it always be 
remembered, that the drill culture, for 
all forts of beans, is far preferable to _ 

the 
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the broad-caſt. Plough your land on to 
the four-feet ridge, and then drill each 
ridge with a double row, one foot 
aſunder, or a treble row, at eight inches, 
arid leave the land well water-furrowed. 
The land ſhould have been ploughed in 
September on to the ridge, and at 


drilling arched up, ſo that the beans may 
grow on the crown of the ridges ; by 


which means they are ſure of being dry, 
and of having a good depth of mould 
to ſhoot into, which is a matter of great 
conſequence to a vegetable that has ſuch 
powerful roots as the bean. As this is 
the ſeaſon of arranging the lands for 
the autumn beans, and alſo for thoſe 
ſown in the ſpring, it will not be im- 
proper to recommend to all farmers the 
bean culture; for crops, drilled and 
horſe-hoed enough to keep the land 
perfectly clean, are fully equal to a 
ſummer fallow, either for barley or 
clover, 
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PLOUGH FOR CARROTS. 


IN October the land muft receive the 
firſt ploughing, that is deſigned for car- 
rots in the ſpring. Fix on the lighter 
ſoils of your farm; but, if you are in 
general on a light ſand, chuſe the ſtiffer 
fields: for larger crops will be gained 


from a light loam, than from very light 


fands. Plough as deep as the land will 
admit, and do not fear of bringing up 
earth that never ſaw the ſun before, 
provided it be not of a clung, Riff, clayey 


nature: the deeper you go in foil that 


will crumble, the better; for, as the 
carrot is all tap-root, it ftands to reaſon, 
that it muſt require a very deep tillage: In 
this ploughing, it is of great importance 
to poſleſs. a good plough, well made for 
the purpoſe of turning up the earth to a 
great depth. The farmers, where carrots 

are 
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are cultivated, uſe only their, common 
plough; but go twice in a furrow; but 
this gains not near the depth that is really 
requiſite, which is from eighteen inches 
to two feet: the beſt way would be to 
make a plough on purpoſe. The 
Society at London have one in their 
Repoſitory for Agriculture, which cuts 
to any depth, with a number of horfes 
proportioned” to the depth and ſtiffneſs 
of the land: but the misfortune attend- 
ing the public is, that ſuch ploughs, and 
other machines, are of little general uſe, 
unleſs every man that pleaſes can have 
them executed for himfelf. With a 
Proper plough, four horſes twice in a 
furrow, or ſix once, will ſtir the land 
deep enough for the purpoſe. As ſoon 
as the ploughing is finiſhed, water- 
furrow the land thoroughly, ſo that it 
may lie as dry as poſſible all winter, 
and be ready to ſtir the ſooner in the 
following ſpring. 
| 22 Let 
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Let the ſpirited farmer apply much of 
his land to the culture of carrots; for 
he will find no article half ſo pro- 
fitable in his whole farm, as this well 
conducted. Few men will beſtow; at- 
tention or expence enough to cultivate 
this plant on a large ſcale, notwith- 
ſtanding the undoubted profit attending 
it. A ſpirited farmer, that has money 
in his pocket, will introduce carrots 
inſtead of turnips, in his courſe, through 
his whole farm. He ſhould, when his 
ſoil is proper, totally ſubſtitute them 
in the room of turnips; for it. is no 
exaggeration to ſay, that one full crop 
of carrots will pay better. than ten of 
turnips. It is much to be regretted, 
that better ideas are not more common, 
of the great profit of certain crops in 
huſbandry, which, in a few. hands, 
yield immenſe advantage, and would do. 
the ſame in all, if equal attention was 
given. 
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PLOUGH AND DIG FOR 
MADDER. 


_THIS is alſo the right time to give 
the firſt ſtirring to the land deſigned for 
madder. Let me in one word obſerve; 
that it requires exactly the ploughing of 
carrots, deſcribed in the preceding article; 
but the. ſoil may be ſtiffer than will do 
for carrots. Heavy, ſtiff loams, that 
in common converſation are called clays, 
will, with a proper quantity of dung, 
do exceedingly well for madder. The 
article of manuring is the ſoul of this 
culture; the plant delights to grow in 
a dunghill, ſo that you need not fear 
over=doing it: perhaps one hundred 
loads an acre, of black rotten dung, 
may be found the proper quantity for 
the firſt crop of madder ; but then you 
ſhould determine to plant ſeveral crops 
2 3 on 
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on the ſame land ſucceſſively. Let the 
dung, the more the better, be ſpread 
on the land before the deep ploughing, 
and turned in by it. 

But a culture much ſuperior to that 
of ploughing, is digging for madder. 
It ſhould be conſidered, that the only 
valuable part of this plant js the root, 
and that ſpreads exactly in proportion 
to the pulverization and fertility of the 
ſoil: hence the neceſſity of deep til- 
lage, and the land being as rich as poſ- 
ſible to the bottom. Indeed, as madder 
does not, like ſome other Plants, run 
down in a ſingle tap-root, but ſpreads a 
vaſt number of horizontal ones, the 
depth need not be extravagant: three 
feet, I ſhould apprehend ſufficient ; and 
then the proper management would be, 
to dig up the crop, as well as prepare 
the land by the ſpade, and plant the 
lame again on a freſh dunging; by which 
means one : digging would do, both for 
the 
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the old crop and the new. Upon the 
firſt turning it up three feet deep, it 
will be abſolutely neceſſary to mix in 
with it from fifty to an hundred loads 
of rotten farm-yard dung, a year and 
half old, that has been twice or thrice 
turned over. This will enrich and 
mellow it in a ſurpriſing manner, and 
prepare it for planting in the ſpring, 
with the greateſt advantage. 


DIGGING FOR LICQUORICE. 


THE beſt culture for this root, and 
which is common in ſome parts of the 
kingdom, is to dig for it in the manner 
recommended in the preceding article ; 
but four or five feet deep, inſtead of 
three. This plant ſends down only 
one tap-root, like the carrot; conſe- 
quently the great profit of it is the 
length of the root, which is exactly 
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proportioned to the depth of the tillage, 

In this huſbandry alſo, as well as that 
of madder, the ſame land is preferable 
for ſucceſſive crops, as one digging 
ſerves both for the old crop andthe new. 
For licquorice allo you muſt manure very 
richly : it will not anſwer well without 
this attention. Leave the land well 
_ water-furrowed for the ſpring. 


NOVEMBER. 


«c 


tt. * ͤ—Uẽ— —ä— _ 7 


FARM YARD. 


\HIS month you begin to expe- 
rience the conduct of the farm 

yard, on the principles already laid 
down. Obſerve now to keep all your 
cattle confined: let none of them wander 
about the fields, where they can get 
nothing to eat; but, if it proves wet 
weather, will do much miſchief by poach- 
ing. Litter all the yards completely 
from your ſtacks of ſtraw, ſtubble, or 
fern: ſo that, be the ſeaſon ever ſo 
wet, the cattle may not tread 1nto the 
layer 
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layer at bottom of marle or earth, nor 
ever he wet. As faſt as the litter is 


trodden into dung, or becomes quite 


wet, cut freſh ſlices down from your 
ſtacks, and ſpread it about, Have an 
eye to the horſe-keepers, that they uſe 
plenty of litter ; alſo that your fatting- 
ſtalls, cow-houſes, ox-houſes, hog-ſties, 
&c. be all kept quite clean littered ; for 
this is the beſt and 7 5 way of * * 
manure. 


THRASHING. 


AS ſoon as the cattle are taken into 
the yards, the thraſhers muſt be ſet to 
work, to ſupply the lean beaſts with 
ſtraw, and they muſt be kept cloſe and 
regularly to it; and you ſhould obſerve 
well, that your ſtock of cattle be pro- 
portioned to the quantity of your ſtraw, 
that they may be carried through the 

winter 
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winter on it; conſequently the number 
af thraſhers muſt be appointed upon the 


lame plan; but this exactneſs is not re- 


quiſite, if you are ſo ſituated as to have 
a command of ſtraw at all time, when 
you want to buy it. 


\ 


FEN C ES. 


THIS is the firſt month for hedging 
and ditching: October is too ſoon. After 
you have once brought your fences into 
good , order, which ſhould always be 
effected within the three firſt years of a 
| leaſe, the belt way. is, to divide the 
length of hedging into twelve parts, and 
to make it a rule to do one twelfth 
every year afterwards ; by which means 
the whole will always be kept in good 
order. The beſt method is the plaſhing, 
in which ſo much of the hedge is made 
of live wood, that it holds up and laſts 
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far longer than hedges made all of dead 
wood, which is the praQtice of ſome 
countries; but they are rotten, broken 
down, and gone, before the quick wood 
gets up to form a fence; whereas, in 
the plaſhing method, by leaving as many 
hedge-ſtakes alive as poſſible, and by lay- 
ing down much growing wood, the fence 
is conſtantly impenetrable. 

The article of hedging and ditching 
| is too much lighted by moſt farmers, 
who'do' no more than they are bound to 
by their leaſes, and, were it not for that 
tie, would do none; but the utility, and 
even profit (if avoiding loſs may be called 
profit) of having all the fences in ſuch 
good order, as to be depended on for 
ſecuring the crops, is very great. There 
is not a more troubleſome, and in many 
caſes a more expenſive conduct, than 
ſuffering cattle, for want of good fences, 
to break into one's own, or others crops 
of corn, hay, turnips, &e. The farmer, 
mo whoa 
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-who is not ſecure of his fences, -never 
knows where to find his cattle. - Let 
therefore the induftrious huſbandman, 
who would carry on his buſineſs with 
any commendable fpirit, take good care 
to allot money enough to this object, 
when he hires his farm, that he may be 
able to get his fences into good order 
within the three firſt years of his leaſe : 
and, in this work, let him dig deep and 
wide ditches, which add prodigiouſly to 
the ſtrength of the hedge. However 
well the hedges of a farm may be made, 
ſtill they are eaſily paſſed and damaged, 
if not defended by a ditch. Another 
great uſe of them is to ſerve as main 
drains about a farm : they cut through 
the ſprings, and are ſo many courſes for 
all external water, draining land greatly, 
if there are no hollow drains made; 
but, if ſuch are executed, then the 
ditches are of excellent uſe to direct them 


into, that the water may be carried clean 
| 2 A off 
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off the farm, without the expence of 
—_ large draifis on Purpose: r 


BORDERS: 


THE borders in many counties, 
where the incloſures' are ſmall; take up a 
tenth or a twelfth fart of whole arable 
farms; but, in all incloſed countries, 
they occupy à great fs pace. It is highly 
expedient, that ſuch land, as it cannot 
poſſibly be applied to near the profit of 
the fields themſelves,” be reduced as much 
as poſſible ; ; that is, be no wider than 
requiſite for a hotfe to turn at the end 
of the farrow' in ploughing; but in many 
farms this is no rule, and borders, over- 
run with rubbiſh, ſach as thorns, bram- 
bles, thiſtles, and other trumpery, ſpread 
into the fields, to a width that uſurps a 
vaſt quantity of land, that ought to be 
appropriated to more profitable purpoſes. 

1 All 
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All ſuch rubbiſh, when the hedge and 
ditch are firſt repaired, ſhould be grubbed 
up root and branch, and all the earth, 
which 1s generally very high and irregular 
from old head-lands, and the cleanings 
of the ditch, dug as many ſpits deep as 
neceſlary to lay the whole border on a 
flope from the land, fo that the water 
from water-furrows may every where 
have a fall to go off, either into the 
ditch, if on that fide, or quite to the 
bank of the hedge, if on the other. The 
earth thus dug up ſhould be laid into a 
high ridge, ready for carting; and the 
beſt uſe that can be made of it is to carry 
it into the farm yard, at the proper 
ſeaſon, to form the layer before recom- 
mended-; but, if the diſtance is too 
great for this uſe, then it is a good way 
to mix it up with lime, and ſpread it on 
the neareſt graſs field. Lime certainly 
has a great uſe in mixtures of this ſort ; 
for it diſſolves all the numerous little 
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roots and fibres, of which this earth is 
full, and prepares them for becoming 
manure. It alſo takes off that ſowerneſs, 
which is found in freſh earth of any 
depth. It likewiſe pulverizes, in a ſur- 
priſing manner. If enough of it is 
laid with ſuch earth as this, it will unite 
with every particle of it, and raiſe ſuch 


a fermentation, that the whole maſs ſhall 
be found like running ſand, and in fine 


order for ſpreading even on grafs land, 
where it will' be very beneficial. By 
this piece of good huſbandry, you effect 
ſeveral excellent purpoſes : you gain 
much land formerly, waſte ; you drain 
the fields ; and alſo manure them. The 
whole is a ſyſtem of neatneſs and profit, 
and ſuch as no good farmer ſhould ever 

omit, | 
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- FOLDING, 


iN caſe this month pods wht; Fol 
mut leave off folding the arable lands; 
and begin with the dry graſs fields, The 
farmers in general ſtop about this time 
fot the whole winter; but that is very 
bud management: their idea, chat winter 
folding is of but little uſe, is totally a 
miſtake, as tlie eaſieſt experiments every 
day to be made will fully evince. Winter 
is the proper ſeaſon for manuring graſs 
lands, which you could not fold in ſum- 


mer, had you ever ſo many ſheep, nor 
does winter folding, o very dry | graſs 
land, do any harm to the ſheep; as 
many gentlemen with very fine flocks 
have fully experienced: The benefit to 
the land is ſo great, that it is ſurpriſing 
more common farmers do not practiſe it: 
the moſs, that great enemy to natural 

A a paſtures; 
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paſtures, is completely deſtroyed by it, 


and ſuch a luxuriance of graſs ſucceeds, 
that the moſt ample manuring, by any 
other way, will not equal, You may 
manure moſſy ground often, before you 
deſtroy it ; but the treading of the ſheep, 


at the ſame time that the dung and urine 


are dropt, completely deſtroys it; and 
this manuring is more adapted to turf, 
than any dung to be ſpread on the ſur- 
face, which is always troubleſome to 
get in. 


THE TEAMS. 


THIS is an idle month for the teams 
in many farms; but ſhould not be with 
good huſbandmen : for, as I have often 
remarked, they muſt be conſtantly well 
fed, and employed, or loſs. will be the 
conſequence, There are many works 
that may be executed in this month: 

on 
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on light dry ſoils, -the marle, chalk, or 


clay carts ſhould not ſtop: they may 
work from the firſt day till the laſt, In 


wetter foils, you may cart any ſort of 


manure on to graſs lands, provided you 


uſe ſmall carts with nine- inch wheels; 
the great utility. of which is the oppor- 


tunity of carting on graſs land through 
all the winter, without poaching. 


And, in caſe of no work of this ſort, 


then the teams ſhould be conſtantly em- 
ployed in bringing purchaſed manure 
from the neareſt towns; which work will 
receive no interruption from the carrying 
out of products, as manure may be 
brought back, inſtead of coming home 
empty. All ſorts ſhould be purchaſed 
that can, ſuch as horſe-dung, cow-dung, 
hog-dung, pigeons and poultry dung, 
coal-aſhes, ſoot, malt-duſt, lime, curriers 


ſhavings, tanners bark, hair, and lime, 
&c. Ke. and whatever others can be 
bad: all ſhould be thrown into one heap, 
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and "inixed"' together, before they are 
ſpread” on the land. This huſbandry 


will pay a farmer extremely well; hut it 
is 180 inch 2 54 by moſt of them. 
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IN this LES You may rigs the 
work of hollow draining, which, on wet 
lands, is the ſine qua non of buthandry, 
It 1 is in vain to think of farming them to 
any profit, without this improvement. 


Manuring, before this is done, . i 18 but 
expending money for five per. cent. ad- 
vantage, where, fifty ought, to be the 
return. Lay your land dry before you 


Fy f* 


atteropt other improvements: n firſt 
ſtep is cutting deep and large ditches 
around the wet fields; ; then you g ain Fl 
requiſite fall to take the, water tan) away 
from the drains, It is hi bly, neceſſary, 
if Four foll 1s ſuch as to allow w it, to cut 


the 
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the ſmall drains with a draining plough, 

of which two or three are invented, and 
now eaſily to be had. The difference 
in the expence between ploughing and 
digging them is very great: they may 
be ploughed for a fifth of the coſt, 


1189 


you haye any . of land to 33 
it is therefore very adviſeable to provide 
one of theſe ploughs. If the foil is very 
wet, it will be neceſſary to cut the drains 
Pretty 1 near each other; for inſtance, 
a bout a a perch, a perch and a half, or 
two Perches aſunder : by which means it 


will, be Jaid in mot dry and wholefome | 
Fill then with whatever mate- AM} 
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order. 
rials you can get the eaſieft, butk faggots, At 
ſtones, bricks, | &c. &c. No improve- 0 | 
ment i in agriculture 18 greater than what | ii 
is effected by theſe drains, nor any that 1 
will ſooner repay the expences. In many 1 
Parts it is. well known, that the firſt 
arable c crop will 1 repay t the whole expence, | 


7 v 1 0 


which; $2] profit . not to be. reaped in any 


ther article, to Which a a mam can attend. | f 
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4 WOODS, _ 
N OW begins the buſineſs of weode 
cutting. In ſome parts of the kingdom, 
this is a profitable part of huſbandry ; : 
but, in many others, it pays very indif- 
ferent returns. If there is a long car- 
riage on the wood, it anſwers rarely well 
enough to induce a good ſpirited farmer 
to apply his attention and money to it: 
arable and graſs land will pay better; 
and ſuppoſing one hundred or two hun- 
dred pounds, or more, of his ſtock, ap- 
plied to hiring the wood, he may in ge- 
neral be aſſured, that the ſame ſum, 
thrown into his farm in an increaſe of 
improvement by draining or manuring, 
not in hiring more land) will pay him 
better intereſt, But, if it is expedient 
to keep woods, it is much worth atten- 
fon to apply it to the beſt uſe,” Old 
1 | experienced 
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experienced farmers are always attentive 
enough in this; but young ones, and 
gentlemen juſt beginning their huſbandry, 
are apt to be too careleſs. Labourers 
will ever perſuade them to what pays 
themſelves in doing | beſt. Hop-poles, 
hoop ſtuff, herdles, ſhort faggots, long 
ones, buſhes, ſtakes, and edders : each of 
theſe articles is, in ſome places, more 
profitable than any of the reſt; and 1 


believe, on an average, thoſe will be 


found moſt beneficial, for which the pur- 
chaſers come and take them away. Car- 
riage on ſo cheap and bulky a commo- 
dity as wood, is a very great deduction 
from the product. 


WATER MEADOWS. 
IN, this month you may begin to 


water your meadows and paſtures, where- 
ever it can be done; and be aſſured, that 
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no derem will pay better; a Wins 
ter's watering will anſwer in the hay, 
fully equal to a common manuring of the 
beſt ſtuff you can lay on the land; and 
the expenee, in ſome fituations, is no- 
thing, in others very trifling. The 
lower parts of a farm are generally in 
graſs ; ; the farmer ſhould attend to his 
ditches, ſo that the water, from all the 
higher parts of the farm, may have an 
unobſtructed courſe to a ditch a little 
above the bottom, from which it may be 
let at pleaſure over the meadows, obſerv- 
ing that it only runs over them, and does 
not ſtagnate. All this is in numerous 
farms to be effected with very little 
trouble or expence, and yet thouſands of 
farmers never take any heed of ſuch ad- 
vantages; but, on the contrary, many 
of them are at an expence to deepen 
ditches, merely to carry away the water, 
and prevent its floating any of tho graſs. 
Such ideas are all: the reſult of che anti- 

pathy, 
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5 t 


pathy, vrhich the common farmers have 
to experiments: they hate to try the 
effect of any thing out of the common 
road; would much rather be at an extra- 
ordinary expence, in purſuing the beaten 
path, than jog an inch out of their way, 
though to ſave hundreds. | 


BURNET. 


IT is 2 common error with the enl= 
tivators of burnet, to let cattle go into 
the fields at this time of the year ; but 
it is bad management, and totally con- 
trary to the nature of the plant. Keep 
it throughout autumn and winter frota 
any cattle: it will then be ready in che 
ſpring, when moſt wanted for your 


Ae 


s 
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WALLING, 


IN the dry ſtoney countries, walls are 
the common fence, and, when well made, 
are impenetrable, and extremely durable. 
This is the proper ſeafon to begin build- 
ing them: they are made of whatever 
ſtone is moſt plentiful; either lime-ſtone, 
which is generally 1 in quarries, rag-ſtone, 
grit-ſtone, or whin-ſtone, The beſt are 


lime and grit; becauſe generally moſt 
plentiful, and at the ſame time much the 


eaſieſt cut: but whin-ſtone cannot be 
uſed to profit for this or any other work, 
as it is ſo hard, that it will not cut with- 
out difficulty. Grit-ſtone is of no uſe 
for any thing but building, for it will 
not burn to lime, conſequently it is a 
nuiſance: hence the peculiar happineſs 
of ſuch tracts in the circumſtance of thoſe 
ſtones, which are of prejudice on the 
2 a land, 
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land, being convertible, not only into 
fences, but alſo houſes, barns, and all 
other offices. If the ſtones are very 
unequal in ſize, and not eaſily cut, it 
will be neceſſary to build the walls wider 
at bottom than at top, gradually dimi- 
niſhing, till it comes to a mere edge; 
but grit- ſtone cuts with ſo much eaſe, 
that you may build walls of it, without 


mortar, as true as with, and will, if 


well laid, laſt as long. In the inclo- 
ſure of waſtes, it is proper, by all means, 
to begin the walling in this month, 
which is ſo ſoon after the hiring time, 
Michaelmas, and continue the work all 
winter. In all countries, where walls 
are the common fence, there is a fixed 
price per perch for the whole work. In 


theſe undertakings, it is always proper 


to proportion the ſize of the incloſures 
to the ſtoneyneſs of the land; for, when 
the ſtones are pretty thick on the ſurface, 
they muſt all be removed before it can 

| be 
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be cultivated, The building ſhould be 
fixed in the moſt ſtoney part, near the 
center of the new incloſures, and; the 
walling being traced through thoſe parts 
that are moſt. ſtoney, the whole land 
may be quite cleared of theſe enemies, 


and all be applied to a moſſ convenient 
uſe. 


But it ſhould here be a e that 
the generality of wall incloſures are very 
deficient in one circumſtance, pardonable 
in the undertakings of a farmer, but not 
to be excuſed in thoſe of a gentleman: 

it is the: truſting ſolely to walls, and 
never planting white thorns. The wall 
ſhould never be eſteemed” as any thing 
but a temporary fence, not from a want 
of durability, but ſhelter. Walled in- 
cloſures are generally made in high, 
open, bleak ſituations, where ſhelten is 
as much wanted as incloture : walls 
ſhelter very poorly, the - wind: either 
driving through them, or * reverberating | 

and 
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und cutting che cattle with a borrowed 
Keenneſs. Hence let the incloſers of 


waſtes determine on the ſmall extra 


expence of planting quick-hedges againſt 
all their walls, that hereafter the fields 
may be more protected from the cold 
winds, than they can be by means of 
walls alone: But, if it does not ſtit 
them to follow this plan with all the ſub- 
diviſions, at leaſt let them double wall 
the outſide-fenee, and, leaving a ſpace a 
few perthes'-wide between, plant it 
chick with whatever trees ſuit the ſoil 
beſt. Spruce fits are in general: to be 
preferred in bleak ſituations; becauſe 
they yield a better defence againſt the 
wind that moſt other ſorts. 


T7 1 MANURES. 
ALL this month che carts ſhould M 


diaptoyil in carrying marle, chalk, clay, 
ht Or 
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or ditch earth, upon ſoils that are light 
enough. to admit carting on through 
winter. On large farms in ſandy coun» 
tries, that are hired with a view to ſuch 
improvements, it is à very favourable 
citcumſtance, that you are not obliged to 
ſtop ſuch works, becauſe of winter; but, 
in richer ſoils, proper management will 
remedy this evil. The manure ſhould 
be laid on old clover-lays left on pur- 
poſe, and ſmall three-wheeled carts 
uſed, with nine- inch wheels; by which 
means you may, without cutting or 
poaching, cart all winter. ; 


THIS is the proper ſeaſon for de- 
ſtroying ant-hills. Many ploughs have 
been invented for cutting them off 
level with the ſurface of the field, ready 
to be carted away; and, if that is the 

way 
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way you take with them, ſuch machines 
are of great uſe; for they will certainly 
do the work of many men: but I think 
the common method uſed by the farmers 
in general is preferable: the men open 


the ant-hill with three cuts of a ſharp 


ſpade, ſkinning the turf, ſo as to lay 
the heart bare: they then with another 
ſtroke cut out the heart in a round, or 
rather triangular form, leaving the bot- 


tom of the hole, from whence it came, 


lower than the field. In this manner, 
they leave it for a month or ſo, that the 
rains may collect, and kill all the ants; 
after that, they turn down the graſs 
turf, which they had ſkinned off: the 
heart of the hill, and the paſture, are 
left as level as ever, without deſtroying 
any graſs : the lumps of earth that come 


out muſt be carted away. This work is 
done very expeditiouſly : where by the 


great, it coſts only from four pence to 
ſix-pence per hundred; at which trifling 
a expence, 
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expence, you get rid of a great evil, and 
gain in return ten times as much. Many 
fields are every day to be ſeen, ſo over= 
run with theſe hills, that they cannot 
be mown, how well ſoever it would 
anſwer ; and yet the ſlovenly occupiers 
have not either ſenſe, ' money, or ſpirit 
enough, to cut them up, though ſo eaſily 
done. But let the farmer, who would 
carry on his buſineſs in ſuch a manner; 
as to render every part of it profitable, 
and who ſhould always' have money 
enough to execute what they know to be 
right, conduct himſelf on other rules, 
and not take the adage for his guide, 
penny ſaved is a penny got; which 
ſtupid maxim would ſend him preſently 
to jail. The pence ſaved in the omiſſion 
of draining, of manuring, of water- 
furrowing, of folding ſheep, &c. &c. 
are all pence gotten; and we often fee 
them ſo ſaved: but thoſe, who think they 
are therefore ceconomiſts, are wretch- 
cdl 
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edly miſtaken. The works of a ſpirited 
and correct agriculture ſhould never 
ſtand ſtill for want of money, which 
they never would do, if farmers were 
beaten out of the unprofitable practice 
of hiring more land than they can ef- 
fectually manage. Wanting money in 
huſbandry i is juſt as ruinous as in com- 
merce: a merchant would make a fine 
figure, that had an advantageous open- 
ing for exporting a profitable cargo, but 
loſt it, becauſe he could afford neither 
a chip of his own, nor to freight one of 
His neighbour; or whoſe ſhips lay in 
port, becauſe he could not afford to pay 
the ſailors wages; or whole books were 
| kept irregularly to ſave the expence of 
a clerk: and yet, as extravagant as all 
this may ſeem, it is not a whit more 
prepoſterous than letting the teams on a 
farm ſtand idle in a ſtable, becauſe the 
farmer cannot afford to buy dung for 
them to bring ;—than ploughing, ſowing, 

B b and 
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and harrowing wet land, becauſe he can- 
not afford to drain it; than feeding 
paſtures that ought to be mown, to ſave 
the expence of cutting ant-hills ;—than 
ſuffering a conſtant loſs in damaged 
crops, becauſe of the expence of putting, 
the fences into repair. All "theſe arti- 
cles are inſtances ' every day to be met 
with among farmers, that might, and 
would act otherwiſe. had they 4½% land; 
for then they would of courſe have 
more money. It is highly neceſſary to 
attend well to this matter in the hiring 
of farms; for if more land is taken 
than the ſum of money in a man's 
poſſeſſion will allow, he cannot poſſibly 
conduct himſelf by thoſe rules, which 
he thinks or knows to be right: he can- 
not even cut his ant-hills for want of 
money, without ſome other work of the 
Tine claſs being elected. l 


ll 
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* 00K well to the land deep ghd 
in the preceding month for madder, to 
obſerve if it lays perfectly dry: if the 
water | hangs at all in the furrows; or 
the water- furrows, let them be immedi- 
ately cleanſed, ſo as to run off without the 
leaſt obſtruction; for it is very pernicious 
to any land to be ſoaking 1 in ſtagnant 
water; inſtead of receiving benefit by 
autuninal tillage, it is much injured; - 
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Up. ON ay ſoils; that plough well 
in winter, this is a good time to ſow 


the hardy hog-pea, which will temain 
uninjured by froſts, and be much earlier 
in the following year, than thoſe ſown 

B b 2 in 
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in the ſpring. Sow about four or five 
buſhels an acre on the ground, and 
plough them in, leaving the land with- 
out any harrowing ; but water-furrow it, 
unleſs it be quite a dry ſand. Upon 
ſuch ſoils, this will be a profitable. em- 
ployment for your teams in chis idle 
month. | 


1 


FELL TIMBER. 


I do not introduce this article in its 
general ſtile, relative to landlords, tim- 
ber merchants, and carpenters; but 
only as it concerns farmers. Upon 
many farms, in ſeveral parts of the 
kingdom, it is the cuſtom to covenant 
in the leaſes, that the tenants ſhall have 
what is called plough and cart-boot, 
Which is an allowance of all the timber 
requiſite for keeping up his ſtock of 
: Tough. harrows, rollers, carts; wag=- 
2 gons, 
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ns, &c. He is to come on to his 
farm full ſtocked, and his implements 
in good order; after which the allow- 
ance extends to keeping them in good 
repair, and to renew them when worn 
out. This covenant was once much more 
general than it is at preſent, owing, I 
apprehend, to the greater plenty of 
wood; but, now that it is much ſcarcer, 
it is wearing out of uſe. On thoſe farms, 
that yet poſſeſs this right, let the tenant 
fell his elm and aſh before Chri/tmas : 
the latter end of this month is as good 
a time as any; and let him provide a 
timber-yard for it, with a ſaw-pit, and 
other conveniencies for the carpenter 
and wheel-wright to come and work at. 
It is right to avoid ſending the timber 
to the carpenter's or wheel-wright's to 
be cut out, to avoid giving the landlord 
any cauſe of ſuſpicion, as. he may be 
apt enough to think that part of his 
timber will be ſold. When of a proper 
B b 3 age, 
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age, it muſt be cut into all the parts of 
ploughs, harrows, rollers, carts, and 
waggons, to be ready for reparations ; 
ſo that plenty of pieces, cut into the 
proper ſhapes of each part, may always 
be ready to work up as wanted. Without 
this preyious attention of keeping the 
wood long enough, and in plenty of 
all ſorts cut out, the right of plough 
and cart-boot will turn out but an ny 
ſignificant mater. 9 


BS 1097; 


THE lean ſtock han will ye ahi 
kept in the remains of the ſummer-graſs, 
and on the ſheep- walks; but the fat 
ſtock muſt now be at turnips. or cab- 
bages, Remember that fatting cattle, 
of whatever ſort, ſhould have as. much 
meat as they like ; but ſhould, at the 
fame time, be prevented from -making 

"1 any 


— 


any waſte; Giving fat ſheep the turnips or 
cabbages is a dubious point; many far- 


mers urging ſtrenuouſly the neceſſity of 


faving carriage, by letting the ſheep feed 
them off where they grow, provided the 
land is dry enough; but others, ſeeing the 
waſte they make, are of a contrary 
opinion, and carry the tu rnips to 


graſe field, where they give them the 


ſheep as they require, and without 
near ſo much waſte as is made in the 
other caſe. Upon theſe ſyſtems I ſhall 
remark, that, if the land is ſand, or as 
dry as ſand, you may manage to feed off 

without waſte; becauſe the ſoil is fo 
_ clean, that there is no ſoiling by dirt or 
poaching; and, by bringing a ſtock of 
lean ſheep to eat up the leavings of the 


fat ones, there will not be the leaſt 
waſte - made: but this point of lean. 


ſtock following the fat ones is too much 


neglected by many farmers, who only 5 
run over their fat ſheep, and conſe- 
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quently ſpoil a large proportion of their 
crops. The management of ſheep: fat- 
ting on turnips is reckoned, by ſeveral 
farmers, a nice part of huſbandry; 
it is always a matter of conſequence to 


fat cattle, of whatever fort, as faſt as 


poſſible; and an expence, ſomething 
beyond the common amount, is well 
beſtowed, if it accelerates the fatting of 
the beaſt : thus it is good management, 
in many farmers, to have a ſheep-rack 
filled with hay always in the 'turnip 
field, that is fed by fatting ſheep': 
others give them bran or barley meal, 
or pollard or grains, or malt-duſt,' in 
troughs ; the dryneſs of all which, ex- 
cept the grains, are an excellent oppo- 
ſite to the moiſture of the turnips, and 
will contribute well to the more ſpeedy 
fattening of them. I do not, however, 
mention theſe aſſiſtants as being abſo- 
lutely neceſſary; becauſe I know that 
thouſands of ſheep are fatted on turnips, 

without 


without any ſuch help. Another article 
of dry food, which agrees excellently 
with turnips, is chaff; and if that of 
the crops be not ſufficient, cut it with a 
box of ſtraw and hay : this makes very 
good dry meat for ſheep that are fat- 
tened on turnips or cabbages. 

In the winter fatting of ſheep, it is 
worth obſervation, that the proper time 
to ſell is April and May; becauſe then 
mutton | ſells at leaſt an halfpenny a 
pound dearer than at any other ſeaſon, 
The farmer therefore, who would winter 
fat to the greateſt advantage, muſt have 
ſome food in plenty to come in, when 
his turnips are gone; for he cannot 
keep them longer than the end of March, 
to profit: ſpring corn, ſown after turnips 
that are kept far into April, ſuffers 
much from late ſowing; and as the 
turnips, even from the beginning of 
March, . ſprout out very faſt, the roots 
grow hard and flocky, ſo that fat ſheep 


will 
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will eat them but with difficulty. Hence 
reſults. one of the | ſtrong motives for 
cultivating cabbages, which are in full 
perfection when, turnips are, rotten. and 
gone. The great Scotch cabbage, and 
the turnip-cabbage, alſo the cabbage- 
turnip, are the ſorts principally, recom- 
mended for this purpoſe; becauſe they 
ſtand the ſevereſt froſts without damage, 
and the quantity they produce Per acres, 
eſpecially the Scotch cabbage, and the. 
| cabbage-turnip, is ſo great, that no 
crops of turnips equal them. By means N 
of theſe plants, you keep your fatting 
| ſheep to plenty of food, of the beſt 
=: 1 quite through the ſpring to the 
middle of May, and ſell them at a time, 
when few other farmers have any thing » 
for their ſtock, but the young graſs of 
their meadows and paſtures, which they 
feed to the irreparable damage of their 
hay crops. This is perhaps the moſt 
peculiar uſe, to which cabbages are 


applicable: 


| 
| 
| 
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applicable: no other root or vegetable 
rivals them in this particular, if quan- 
tity, of produce be confidered, as well 
as the ſeaſon of feeding it. Upon light 
rich lands, well managed, clover and 
ray-graſs will yield a good bite by the 
middle of April; but then the farmer 
muſt be particularly attentive to have 
ſeveral fields to ſucceed each other, as 
the quantity of food on an acre of ray- 
graſs, ſo early as the middle of April, 
is no great matter: manage how you 
will, you will not get any five acres of 
graſs to equal one of cabbages at this 
pinching ſeaſon, If the farmer was 
particularly deſirous of excelling in this 
branch of huſbandry, I ſhould recom 
mend to plant Scotch cabbages (from 
the accounts we have of them) to ſuc- 
ceed turnips, by the middle or latter end 
of March, to take the fat ſheep for three 
weeks, and have a crop of turnip- 
cabbages to laſt them from thence till 
_ the 
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the middle of May. By this conduct, 
he will never want food for his fat ſheep 
quite through the ſpring, without da- 
maging his meadows and paſtures; ac- 
cording to the preſent bad of” * 
many farmers. 

And, in the culture of theſe OG 
let the man, who would act in the beſt 
manner for profit, attend well to giving 
them fair play. Let him not, except on 
very rich land, omit manuring amply, 
that he may command large erops, 
which is of peculiar importance in this 
eaſe, not only in the value of the crop 
itſelf, but alſo in that which ſucceeds ; 
for, if the cabbages are kept cating dll 
the middle of May, much of the ſpring 
corn, that follows them, cannot be 
ſown till May, which is ſo untoward a 
tircumſtance, that as great crops of 
the ſheep-food ſhould be gained as 
poſſible, to contract the ſpace of land ſo 
occupied: every pound weight gained 

per 
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per cabbage is a ſure gain in the barley 


that follows, as well from earlier ſow- | 
ing, as from the encreaſe-of dung | 
from the ſheep. Thoſe, who have ex- 1 
perienced ther evils of late ſowing, will 1 
think this a matter of importance. N 
| 

| | 
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HE thraſhers muſt be kept con- 
ſtantly at work throughout this 
month, that the cattle feeding on ſtraw 
may have a regular ſupply. Many far- 
mers, who keep large ſtocks of lean'or 
dry cattle, are attentive to thraſhing 
out their worſt ſtraw firſt, and the beſt 
laſt, proceeding upon the ſame gra- 
dation through the winter, that every 
change of ſtraw may be for the better, 
This is a very juſt conduct, and cannot 
poſſibly fail of having good effects on 
the 
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the cattle, Who, it is well known, often 
fall away in their looks on a change of 
ſtraw that is the leaſt for the worſe. 
The wheat ſhould, upon titeſe principles, 
be thraſhed firſt, as that makes the worſt 
fodder ; next the oats, then the barley, 
and laſtly the barley or oats that had 
much clover mown with thein ; for, i in 
wet ſeaſons,” the clover riſes” 0 high, 
that the ſtraw is almoſt as good as hay. 
There is but little trouble in attending 
at harveſt, to lay the corn ſo as you may 
begin with what vou pleaſe, and the 

tainly are very great. N 
The thraſhers ſhould always be 
choſen from the labourers with ſome 
care: they ſhould be honeſt, or the 
farmer will ſuffer much, if he does not 
watch them narrowly : they have many 
opportunities of ſtealing corn, hiding 
it among the ſtraw, or in fome fecret 
hole about the barns, and coming in the. 
| night 
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night to bring it away. Wheat is the 

fame. as money to them, and will tempt 
them more than any thing elſe. Some 
of them alſo, it is ſaid;,' have coats with 
large pockets: on purpoſe to condey the 
wheat away by half pecks at a time: 
Another circumſtance, of a different ; 
kind, is that of thraſhing the firay; 
clean: this, requires a very ſharp at- 


tention ; for they are extremely nl k 
beat out only the prime of; the. cars; 


thoſe grains that come out with — 
or two, and to leave the ,reſt,.. which: 
require. more labour, in the raw, This. 
is as common an evil as any in labour, 
and ſhould be prevented by an, aſſiduous 
attendance on the yard, to examine the 
ſtraw. As, you. walk about the yard, 
obſerve the pigs and the poultry: if the: 
ſtraw is not clean thraſhed, you will. . ſee, 
them extraordinarily buſy at places, 
eating the grain very greedily : ſtep up: 
to ſuch ſpots, and examine the ſtraw: 


you 
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you will there probably find much more 
wheat left in it, than is by any means 
allowable. This ſpecies of cheating; 
the farmer may be aſſured, goes on at 
a fine rate when he is abſent, unleſs he 
has & bailiff to leave behind him, that 
is in authority over the men; and, in 
a large farm, this matter, ſeemingly un- 
important, will run WN with a con- 
ſiderable part of his year's profit. 

The whole buſineſs of thraſhing is 
open to riumerous objections and incons 
veniencies, and it is, at the ſame time; 
very laborious and | unlicalthy to the 
men: for which reaſons, it is muck 
to be tegretted, tliat a greater progreſs 
is not made in the invention of a ma- 
chirie for executirig the work. The 
Society at London have a model of a 
windmill for that purpoſe, which has 
been executed in large, once by the 
inventor ; but the whole expence of it 
amounts from five to ſeven hundred 
C c pounds; 
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night to bring it away. Wheat is the 
fame. as money to them, and: will- tempt 
them more than any thing elſe. Some 
of them alſo, it is ſaid, have coats with 
large pockets on purpoſe to convey;' the 
wheat away by. half pecks at a- time+ 
Another circumſtance, of a different 
kind, is that of thraſhing the firayy, 
clean: this requires a very ſharp at- 
tention; for they are extremely. apt ta 
beat out only the prime of the ears, 
thoſe grains that come out with a ſtroke. 
or two, and to leave the reſt, . which: 
require more labour, in the ſtraw, This. 
is as common an evil as any in. labour, 
and ſhould be prevented by an aſſiduous 
attendance on the yard, to examine the 
ſtraw. As, you walk about the yard, 
obſerve the pigs and the poultry : if the 
ſtraw is not clean thraſhed, you will Tee, 
them . extraordinarily buſy at places, 
eating the grain very greedily: ſtep up 
to ſuch ſpots, and examine the ſtraw: 

you 
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von will there probably find much more 
wheat left in it, than is by any means 
allowable. This ſpecies of cheating, 
the farmer may be aſſured, goes on at 
a fine rate when he is abſent, unleſs he 
has- a bailiff to leave behind him, that 
is in authority over the men; and, in 
a large farm, this matter, ſeemingly un- 
important, will run away with a con- 
fiderable part of his year's profit. 

The whole buſineſs of thraſhing is 
open to riumerous objections and incon- 
veniencies, -and it is, at the ſame time; 
very laborious and , unhealthy to the 
men : for which reaſons, it is much 
to be regretted, that a greater progreſs 
is not made in the invention of a ma- 
chine for executing the work. The 
Society at London have a model of a 
windmill for that purpoſe, which has 
been executed in large, once by the 
inventor; but the whole expence of it 
amounts from five to ſeven hundred 

C » pounds; 
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pounds, which is ſo great a ſum, that 
one may reaſonably ſuppoſe it will never 
prove of any extenſive utility. Hence 
it is much to be wiſhed, that ſo patriotic 
a ſociety would continue their attention 
tog this point, in order to gain a ma- 
chine, that would execute the ſame 
effects, and be raiſed at a much leſs 
expence. It would be one of the moſt 
beneficial purpoſes that they could ever 
attempt; and there can be no doubt, 
but many very ingenious men exiſt, 
who could eaſily contrive a machine of 
this nature, that would not be ſo enor- 
mouſly expenſive. 


FARM YA Ro. 
ATTEND, without ceaſing, to the 
littering of the yards, ſtalls, ſtables, 
cow-houſes, hog-fties, &c. If you do 


not have a ſharp eye to the men, 
1 they 
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they will, to ſave trouble, be ſparing 
of the quantity; whereas the profit is 
ſo great on treading fern, ſtubble, or 
refuſe ſtraw, into dung; that no farmer 


ſhould omit ſeeing that all his cattle are 


well littered, to the degree requiſite for 
keeping them as clean as horſes in a 
ſtable are uſually kept. In wet weather, 
the litter in the yards preſently turns to 
rotten compoſt, and ſhould be con- 


ſtantly repleniſhed: the urine of the 


yard ſhould all be thrown on the dung, 
from time to time, and as little loſt as 
poſſible. Heavynrains will carry away 
ſome; but it ſhould never be without 
its having been thrown once or twice 
on to the heap, to ſtrain it through the 
earth at the bottom; for, according to 
the principle of thoſe gentlemen, who 
have introduced _this huſbandry, the 
earth retains the faline and oleaginous 
particles, and lets but little more than 
plain water pals, But, if it preſerves 
C 2 only 


* 
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only a part of thoſe riches, tlie effect Fe 
a very valuable one, and ſhould occafior 
the farmer's being very attentive. | * 
With a little management, all might 
be preſerved : tlie drains, that carry off 
the overflowings of the yard, ſhould lead 
to a ſmall well, with a Pump fixed i in it: 
chis pump ſhould have a. light trough, 
turning on a pivot, to receive the liquid; 
and a heap of turf or marle be kept 
within reach of the trough: it ſhould 
convey the liquid ovet the whole, which, 
being turned over froni- time to time, 
and carte on to the land; would prove 
an excellent manure, 


Re . | A 1 
. þ - 
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"THE TEAMS: | 7 


F K 
ng! 


HI month offers no work 4 
tillage to the farmer on lands already 
arable: it is therefore an idle one in 
common; that is, the teams ite kept 
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at a conſiderable expenge in the ſtable, 
and do nothing to pay the expence, 
except now and then carrying out a 
load of corn to fale, This is not a con- 
duct to be allowed by a man, who would 
make the greateſt profit of every article 
about his farm. Both horſes and oxen 
muſt now be regularly employed in 
carting manure from the neareſt town; 
or, if che ſoil is very light and dry, in 
Farrying nate g chalk, &c, Kc. | 


 PLQUGH UP. LAYS, 


IT is by this time wet enough to 
begin to hreak up graſs lands: that is 
a work that ſhould never be done while 
the land is dry; for it will not then 
turn up in clean, well- cut furrows, 
Ploughing graſs, lands Is a very good 
piece of huſbandry, when they are worn 
gut and over-run with moſs and other 

Ce 3 rubbiſh, 
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rubbiſh; or hidecbound: * To keep land 
under ſuch unproftable turf is very 
bad management: it ſhould, by all 
means, be broken up, and kept in a 
courſe of tillage for three or Hour years, 
and then laid down again; by which 
conduct four times the profit will ariſe, 
more than ever could be 9 ke 800 

, it in nent 
The firſt erop taken from graſs agg 
varies much: in ſome. places they har- 
row in black oats, in others white ones; 
in ſome they harrow in hog peaſe; in 
others dibble them in with an iron with 
ſeveral ſharp points. Some ſpirited 
gentlemen have broke their lays: up by 
trench-ploughing ; ; one plough going 
firſt, and taking off a thin ſlice, and 
then another following in the ſame fur- 
row. and raiſing moulds to ;bury the 
firſt; on which they harrow in what- 
ever ſeed they pleale ; ; but chiefly peaſe 
or boats. This is, excellent huſbandry, 
| and 
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and particularly worthy of imitation 
on waſte! lands, that are much over-run 


with mole or qo oye es or other imall 
hg mg of ſurface. EE 


t OP CART MANURE. 
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IN caſe of krölts,. that are "ſharp 
enough to make arable lands bear carting 
upon, it is proper to carry dung, or 
compoſt prepared for the purpoſe, on 
to the fallows laid up for barley: leave 
it in the heaps, without ſpreading, till 
you plough and ſow; for much of the 
virtue of dung waſhes out, if left long 
ſpread before it is turned in. Upon 
clay land, in ſeveral parts of England, 
they ſummer-fallow for barley, and 
- throy the land up in the ſharp, nar- 
row ridge, in- autumn,  water-furrowing 
well; they then take all opportunities of 
froſts to carry on the compoſts: theſe 


| C c 4 they 


| 
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they form by carting dung to the bor: 
ders of the fields, and mixing it up 
with che turf and. ditgh earths leaying 
it in autumn ready to be carried an. . By 
this. management they get vaſt crops, 
even to ſeven and eight quarters per 
acre: they always, ſow. claver with. the 
barley ; ; but their land is ſo rich in this 
method, that they roll it in after the 
barley is up, tp ayoid.its riſing. 1 too quick, 
and damaging the corn; this clover 
they mow for hay twice, and on the 
ſtubble ſow wheat; which is, upon the 
whole, an excellent. ſyſtem. . 


Fg 4 
* 6 * . 
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THIS. mou your 2 EW ewes 
may be expected to lamb, when you. 
ſhould be attentive to keep them much 
better than they have been in common 
e the autumn: they ſhould have 


plenty 
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plenty of turnips or cabbages, as faſt 
as they lamb; for cattle that have 
young require as good keeping as thoſe 
that are fatting; and, if you let them 
have a rack of hay always in the field, 


it will be much the better for them. 
Draw the turnips or cabbages, and give. 


them on a dry grafs field. One great 
advantage of cabbages over turnips, is 
che eaſe of cutting them, in caſe of the 


hardeſt froſts, when turnips cannot be. 


gotte. | 
In caſe of extreme bad weather, it 
will be adviſeable to bring your ſheep 
under ſhelter. Moſt farmers are ſen- 


ſible of this, and drive them on ſuch 


occaſions into their hay-ſtack yard, 
which is not a bad way; but much in- 
ferior to giving them their hay in racks, 
in a warm yard, with ſheds around it 
for them to feed under. The uſe of 
ſuch a yard is ſo very great, that 1 
wonder they are not more common. 


5 In 


pr 


by ne 
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In driving ſnows, fleet, and rain, the 
injury ſheep take in the open fields 
is very great. Another circumſtance, 
which ought to have great weight, is 
the raiſing plenty of rich dung: by 
keeping your ſheep in very bad weather 
all day, and conſtantly of nights, in a 
yard proportioned to their number, you 
fold them perhaps in the moſt advanta- 
geous method of all others; for, if a 
layer of turf or marle be ſpread over 
the bottom of the yard in autumn, 
and under all the ſheds, "arid the ſheep 
are kept well littered with ſtraw, fern, 
or ſtubble; ' ſo as to be always per- 
fectly clean and dry, they will in the 
winter make a great — of rund 
excellent manure. 5 
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NN N cows. e 

ATEN well to your cows, ob- 
ſervi ing to draw off thoſe from the ſtraw- 
yard,” that look like Lalving, within 
three weeks, and put them with the 
oung cattle” upon better food, or elſe 
Ge them twice a day in the cow-houſe 
ol turnips or cabbages, and hay. After 
calving, feed them as well”: as fatting 
ee e ee eee eee 
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THIS is aha middle of "uy ſeaſon 
for making the right profit by hogs, 
which is their dung. See that all your 
ſows with pigs are well littered, ſo as 
always to be perfectly clean, with 
bright, healthy-looking ſkins. Alſo 


your 
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your fat hogs ſhould be conſtantly lit- 
tered up to their bellies, If they are 
not kept perfectly lean, you may 
depend on lofing money, by not 
making ſo much dung as you: ought, 
if you gain pretty near the market 
price of yqur hogs: lean, f, your barley, 
peaſe, potatoes, and carrots, Jour | Car 
tiage deducted, vo will do well; for 
che dung will pay for the litter, and 


leave a very gon{iderable balanęę to pay 
the loſs" on the other artioles, and the 
Howe 


farmer's profit on the Whole. 


ever, in the worſt of times, he can loſe 


only by the hogs and the corn; but, if 
he uſes many roots to aſſiſt i in fattening, 
his profit throughout the and buſi neſs 


r win 
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KEEP. your ider nod Keokanh 
tloſe-to work all this month: ſo that 
they may be ready! for other work in 
the ſpring, in caſe you want them: The 
three: firſt winters of your leaſe: ſhould: 
get the fences into good order; afters 
wards divide then into twelfth parts. 
and do one every year, which will 
bring the Whole to regular cuttings: 
On no account be perſuaded, wherever 
vou live, to do your hedges in any other 
2 the een _ 


CONTINUE to carry on your 
compoſts, that have been well mixed 
together, to your praſs-lands; but, 

unleſs 
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unleſs in ſharp froſts, uſe ſmall one- 
horſe carts with nine-inch wheels, with 
which you will move on the land 
without doing it any damage. Farm- 
yard, and other dung, I do not think 
ſhould. be applied to the graſs land, but 
to the arable, in which it anſwers much 
better; and compoſts of earth, chalk, 
marle, lime, ſoot, malt-duſt, &c. &c. 
laid on the graſs, which will agree per- 
fectly well with the graſs much vn 
than with arable. 


DIG MANURES. 


UPON light and very dry ſoils, it 
will be proper to keep the marle, chalk, 
or clay-carts at work: indeed, they 
ſhould never ſtop; for, when a man 
hires ſuch ſoils for improvement, the 
ſooner they receive the manure, the 
greater will be his profit; for, in many 
: countries, 
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countries, landlords, after the firſt leaſe, 
either raiſe the rents conſiderably, or 
turn the tenants out. It is therefore 
highly incumbent on them to regain 
their expence, with profit, within the 
term of the firſt leaſe, and that can 


only be done by marling very quick at 
firſt, 


THE END. 
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